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Hie  IL»4  df  MaliMs  rf  fcttgsses 


^  SO  humilej 

'  fiSp  l  place  like  hameF 


\Jm  NATION  HAS  ENEMIES. 

The  military  master  minds  of  these 
I  Enemies  know  a  great  deal  about  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  resources.  They  know  that 

ours  is  a  country  of  amazing  industrial  genius  abundantly  capable  of 
delivering  on  the  President’s  promise  to  make  the  U.  S.  A.  the 
mtiul  o\  democracy. 

Planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships — and  how  many  other  things  do  you 
need  to  win  the  war.>  All  will  be  forthcoming — and  in  a  raging 
torrent  such  as  no  one  has  ever  witnessed  before. 

Yes.  the  Enemies  in  their  scheming  and  murderous  mentalities 
know.  And  in  their  envy-rotted  hearts  they  know,  too. 

But  there  is  another  truth — a  truth  that  challenges  and  defies 
all  their  plots  and  strategies — which  the  Enemies  have  not  yet  realized. 
Whatever  they  may  know  of  the  U.  S.  A.  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy, 
they  know  nothing — nothing — of  the  fortresses  of  democracy. 

:|s  *  * 

These  fortresses  are  the  homes  of  the  nation.  Homes  that  have 
flourished  under  the  freedom  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Homes  that 
sund  as  testimony  to  the  love  of  family,  ambition,  fruitful  labor  and 
moral  decency  which  perpetuate  the  American  ideal  as  the  most 
dynamic  force  in  the  world. 

Now  these  millions  of  fortress-homes  are  arming.  Machine- 
guns  on  the  front-lawn.^  No.  Filling  cellars  with  rifles  and  am- 
ownition  ?  No. 

Yet  arming,  nevertheless!  Our  fireside-fortresses  are  not  arming 
with  firearms,  they  are  arming  with  resolution.  A  single  and  unified 
resolution  which  declares:  "No  invader  shall  put  foot  across  our 
threshold!" 

The  Enemies  are  much  concerned  with  what  the  Big  White 


House  in  Washington  thinks,  feels  and 
plans  to  do.  They  have  not  awakened 
yet  to  their  peril  which  lies  in  what 
countless  little  white  houses  in  America 


think,  feel  and  plan  to  do. 


The  Enemies  are  watchful  of  what  No.  10  Downing  Street  in 
London  thinks,  feels  and  plans  to  do.  They  cannot  conceive — not 
yet — that  their  fate  may  be  written  by  what  No.  10  Addison  Street 
thinks,  feels  and  plans  to  do. 

And  No.  10  Lincoln  Boulevard.  And  No.  10  Ardmore  Avenue. 
And  No.  10  Willow  Lane.  And  all  the  millions  of  fortress-homes 
in  all  the  home  streets  of  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


How  these  homes  are  arming  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  Enemies.  It  is  a  spiritual  arming.  Having  cast  out  spirituality 
the  Enemies  cannot  begin  to  reckon  its  power.  With  the  bloat  and 
gloat  of  conquest  in  their  souls  how  can  they  measure  its  might  .7 

Determination  to  sacrifice — that  is  both  the  weapon  and  the 
shield  of  the  fortress-homes  of  our  country. 

They  are  giving  their  sons  to  battle.  They  are  giving  their 
earnings  and  savings.  And  they  are  resolved  to  give  more — and 
more — and  MORE. 

To  safeguard  the  homes  they  have  created,  they  will  sacrifice 
without  end  and  without  protest.  The  fervor  of  their  home  devotion 
is  the  fervor  to  fight. 

Some  day  the  Enemies  will  face  the  awesome  force  of  these 
fortress-homes  of  America.  Then  they  will  know  .  .  .  But  the  knowing 
will  come  too  late  and  will  not  comfort  them. 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT-  — ^ 
OFFICE  OF  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


August  8,  1942 


Mr,  I.  K.  Stone,  President 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
108  South  McCamly  Street 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Dear  Mr .  Stone : 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
conferring  upon  your  organization  the  Army-Navy  Production 
Award  for  high  achievement  in  the  production  of  war  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  award  consists  of  a  flag  to  be  flown  above  your 
plant,  and  a  lapel  pin,  symbol  of  high  service  to  America,  for 
every  member  of  your  organization. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company  are  making  an  outstanding  contribution  to  victory. 
Their  practical  patriotism  stands  as  an  example  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  record  they 
have  set. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  P.  Patterson 
Under  Secretary  of  War 


IN  BALTIMORE  it's  the  SUNPAPERS  for 

Editoriol  Integrity  •  Advertising  Leadership  •  Effective  Circulation 

Total  Net  Paid  for  August,  1942:  330,713  Daily  (M.  &  E.)  242,172  Sunday 
A  gain  of  32,134  Daily  and  41,143  Sunday  over  August  two  years  ago 


It^s  Happening  in  Baltimore 


changing  character  of  the  market  is  the  rate  (more  than  double; 
at  which  buying  power  has  gained  in  proportion  to  employment 


THESE  SPONSORS  are  only  five  of  the  many  who  sent  Liberty 
Ships  down  the  ways  in  Baltimore  last  month.  Yet  these  launch¬ 
ings  are  only  one  phase  of  Baltimore's  vital  part  in  America's 
wor  program. 


Average  Weekly  Wages 

Workers  in  manufacturing  industries  in  Maryland  made  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  $25.64  a  week  in  July,  1940.  Two  years  later  average 
weekly  wages  had  risen  to  $41.74— an  increase  of  $16.10  a 
week  or  63  per  cent.  And  wages  in  many  war  plants  in  the 
Baltimore  industrial  area  naturally  are  higher  than  the  state 
average  as  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 


of  France 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  significant 
changes  in  the  size  and  character  of 
this  great  market  in  the  last  two  years. 


Department  Store  Sales 

According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  department 
store  sales  in  Baltimore  in  July,  1942,  were  41  per  cent 
greater  than  in  July,  1940.  Baltimore  lead  America's  10  biggest 
cities  in  July  gains  (13  per  cent)  over  one  year  ago. 


Employment 

index  figures  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  Statistics  indicate  that  employment  in  manufacturing 
industries  alone  in  the  Baltimore  industrial  area  increased  61 
per  cent.  More  than  266,000  persons  are  now  employed  in 
nwnufacfuring  and  non-manufacturing  industries  in  Maryland. 


Harbor 


Pay  Rolls 

Total  poy  rolls  in  Maryland  In  July,  1942,  reached  $10,525,172 
weekly.  In  the  Baltimore  industrial  area,  the  index  figures  show 
e  pay  roll  increase  of  130  per  cent  over  July,  1940. 

Yes,  while  Baltimore  has  experienced  a  remarkable  increase  In 
wnployment  (as  well  as  population)  the  significant  factor  in  the 


Official  Maryland  records  show  that  employment  has  increased 
more  than  33,000,  and  weekly  pay  rolls  have  gone  up  $2,600,000 
between  December,  1941  and  July,  1942. 

Whether  you  are  selling  merchandise  or  services  or  ideas,  you 
can't  afford  to  overlook  this  great,  new  changing  market. 
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The  September  13th  issue  of  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  featuring  Fashion  Editor  Virginia  Pope's  FALL 
FASHION  FORECAST  is  the  biggest  issue  of  our  Maga¬ 
zine  ever  published  . . .  setting  a  record  in  columns  of 
advertising  and  in  number  of  advertisers ...  underscor¬ 
ing  a  trend  that  grows  stronger  with  each  passing 
month.  Keyed  to  the  swift  tempo  of  the  news  we  live 
these  days,  bringing  that  news  alive  in  terms  of  people, 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  carries  into  over  800,000 
homes  every  week  the  sure  power  to  persuade  to  action 
that  leads  advertisers  to  make  The  Times  (which  carries 
this  Magazine  exclusively)  the  biggest  Sunday  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  in  America. 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Avertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  September  12,  1942 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


— ^  _  ^  should  be  reflected  in  every  com- 

Deor  JMqiiigs  ib-JYLQii  L^omniitiGG  of'-' ““"'y”  “ 

M  1  X  X  X^  •  “Here  is  a  chance  for  American 

ip^  T  I  I  ^  I  Jl*1T7A  newspaper  publishers  to  organize  and 

I  ■  Iva  galvanize  American  communities.” 

*  “  The  answer  of  the  press  was  not 

slow  to  be  expressed.  “We  realize 

Nation's  Press  Swings  Behind  Campaign  ‘^at  Mr  Nelson  has  laid  something 

on  our  doorstep  and  we  accept  the 

Requested  by  Donald  Nelson  . . .  R.  W.  Slocum,  '‘‘uiirke  'JJy  oS  of  the 

W  11  i.*  W  •  i  J  _ *ix  •  _  v>ar  effort  in  which  a  single  group  has 

Phila.  Bulletin,  Appointed  Committee  Chairman  been  asked  to  assume  leadership,  the 

methods  to  be  used  in  the  salvage 

,  .  .  ..  o  /-•!  j-k  rh  .  Tf  I  •  canipaign  were  developed  within  the 

led  by  the  American  Newspaper  ciation;  W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor,  Detroit  active  participation?  If  so,  kindly  newspaper  business  rather  than  with- 
Publishers  Association,  the  nation’s  News  and  president  of  the  American  v/ire  immediately  your  consent.”  ju  WPB 

press,  daily  and  weekly,  is  going  all  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Following  the  meeting  in  Washing-  ^he  Omaha  World-Herald  spon- 

...,  *«  +110 -  In  making  his  appointments  to  the  ton  Sept.  4,  the  ASNE  issued  a  state-  sored  a  state-wide  campaign  which 

committee  Mr.  Dear  held  to  his  prom-  ment  to  its  members  urging  them  to  so  successful  that  it  came  nmmnt- 


press.  daily  and  weekly,  is  going  all  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 


out  to  keep  the 
country’s  steel 
furnaces  blazing 
by  assuming 
leadership  in  a 
gigantic  scrap 
collection  drive 
the  success  or 
failure  of  which, 
they  have  been 
told,  may  do 
much  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  war. 

Thb  Week, 
only  a  few  days 


In  making  his  appointments  to  the 
committee  Mr.  Dear  held  to  his  prom¬ 


ise  last  week  that  his  appointees  “take  the  leadership”  in  the  forth- 
w'ould  be  representative  of  the  entire  coming  campaign.  The  statement. 


country. 

No  effort  was  made  to  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  piapers  from  the  larger 


signed  by  the  Society’s  officers,  said: 

ASNE's  Statement 


ill  the  WPB. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  spon¬ 
sored  a  state-wide  campaign  which 
was  so  successful  that  it  came  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Nelson  and 
resulted  in  last  week’s  meeting,  called 
particularly  to  urge  upon  the  entire 
newspaper  publishing  business  that 


“All  officers  and  several  directors  of  fhe  World-Herald’s  effort  be  emulated 


cities,  the  thought  being  that  such  the  ASNE  attended  Donald  Nelson’s  on  a  country-wide  basis. 


papers  would  operate  collectively 
through  their  own  local  publishers' 
associations. 


meeting  here  today. 

‘The  Government  put  the  issue 
Squarely  up  to  American  newspapers 


At  a  get  together  at  the  ANPA  to  organize  their  communities  AT 
offices  Thursday  afternoon,  it  was  ONCE  to  solve  the  crisis  which  has 
learned  that  no  stereotyped  plan  to  developed  in  the  scrap  metal  situation. 
Richard  W.  Slocum  conduct  the  drive  would  be  forth-  “The  need  for  scrap  is  immediate 
^  ,  .  .  ,  coming  from  the  committee.  It  is  up  and  desperate,  according  to  Mr.  Nel- 

Wasnington  with  individual  papers  to  do  their  son.  Gen.  Somervell  and  Admiral 

d  *th  respective  jobs,  it  was  said.  A  full-  Robinson.  They  set  a  quota  of  100 

meeting  was  to  be  held  Friday  pounds  of  scrap — iron,  copper,  etc. — 
to  work  on  the  problem.  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 

-pu  IS  er  ot  the  expected  that  a  Bulletin  will  your  community  and  State.  They 


1**'  Washington  with  individual  papers  to  do  their 

M.  Nelson,  War  Production  respective  jobs,  it  was  said.  A  full- 
Boiid  chairman,  and  other  govern-  j  meetinc  was  to  be  held  Fridav 
n«it  officials,  Walter  M.  Dear,  ANPA  1 

^  ,  ui-  i_  e  to  work  on  the  problem. 

p.-«ident  and  co-publisher  of  the  expected  that  a  Bulletin  will 

of  a  16-mTn  worki  '"u 

ing  committee  to  whip  the  national 

p^grim  into  shape.  ^  followed  next  week  with  a 

Die  committee,  appointed  on  the  suggestion, 

basis  of  geographical  distribution  plus  ^  need  is  urgent,  it  is  exp^ted 
the  recognition  of  the  important  func-  will  conduct  a  whirl- 

twn  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso-  campaign.  It  has  been  estimated 


Doorly  Reviews  Plan 

Henry  Doorly,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  World-Herald,  sketched 
the  story  of  that  newspaper’s  cam¬ 
paign  and  explained  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed.  In  three  weeks,  he  pointed 
out,  Nebraska  collected  70,000  tons  of 
scrap  and  found  15,000  more  tons 
available  for  collection,  for  a  per 
capita  rate  of  104  pounds. 

Even  with  that  demonstrated  pos¬ 
sibility,  speakers  at  the  session  frank¬ 
ly  stated  the  newspaper  publishers 


want  it  gathered  within  the  next  two  were  assuming  a  job  which  calls  for 
months — before  snow  buries  the  scrap,  “miracles.” 


basis  of  geographical  distribution  plus  ^  need  is  urgent,  it  is  exp^ted 
the  recognition  of  the  important  func-  P^P^fs  will  conduct  a  whirl- 

twn  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso-  campaign.  It  has  been  estimated 

ciation,  the  American  Society  of  there  is  only  two  weeks’  scrap 

Newspaper  Editors  and  the  four  supply  on  hand  at  the  moment, 
regional  associations,  is  headed  by  Pratt  Pladqas  Aid 

W.  Slocum,  general  manager  From  coast -to- coast,  the  press,  often 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  the  object  of  rebuke  from  the  admin- 

Wida  Raprataatation  istration  now  seeking  its  aid,  has 

Its  members  include  William  pledged  its  cooperation  in  the  drive 

Dwight,  editor,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  which  is  being  launched  at  Washing- 


as  they  described  it. 

‘The  production  capacity  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  factories  is  greater  now  than  the 


R.  W.  Wolcott,  chairman  of  the 
American  Industrial  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee,  told  the  conference  that  lack 


raw  material  supply  and  every  pound  of  steel  scrap  to  feed  into  the  furnaces 


of  scrap  iron  NOW  will  help  win  the  will  hold  this  year’s  production  at  a 
war.  point  five  billion  tons  below  capacity. 

“But  even  now  furnaces  in  the  steel  The  next  few  months  will  find  many 
mills  may  close  down  because  of  the  mills  slowing  down  he  said,  “unless 
lack  of  scrap.  As  great  as  our  pro-  the  newspapers  and  the  American 
duction  is,  the  authorities  anticipate  people  produce  a  miracle  of  old  junk 
5,000,000  tons  of  steel  less  than  collection.” 


Tiwivicript  and  former  president  of  ton’s  request. 


capacity  in  1942  because  of  the  inade¬ 
quate  supply  of  scrap  and  pig  iron. 
“We  can  go  far  to  cut  down  this 


Scan  as  Newspaper  Job 

The  ominous  note,  “Unless  every¬ 
body  puts  everything  he  can  into  this 


tlw  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Avociation;  George  C.  Biggers,  gen- 


Nearly  every  paper  in  the  country 
already  has  replied  to  an  appieal  for 


prospective  shortage  now  if  all  of  the  war  we  are  not  going  to  win,”  was 
American  newspapers  pitch  in  and  sounded  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Brehon  Som- 


wsl  manager,  Atlanta  Journal;  Roy  their  support  sent  them  by  Mr.  Dear. 
D.  Moore,  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  Mr.  Dear’s  wire,  which  also  was  sent 
•I'd  co-publisher  of  the  Brush-Moore  to  every  regional,  state  and  city  news- 
''cvspaper  chain;  J.  M.  Harding,  paper  association  so  that  blanket  cov- 
*«**tant  to  the  publisher  of  the  erage  would  be  assured,  read; 


OmaAa  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 


“Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of 


Alio  Charles  P.  Manship,  publisher.  War  Production  Board,  supported  by 
oaton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and  Lieut.  General  Somervell  and  Vice- 
Times  and  president  of  the  Admiral  Robinson,  last  Friday  ac- 
wthem  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  knowledged  to  a  representative  news- 
Donald  J.  Sterling,  manag-  paper  gathering  that  the  national 
5?  .  *2^’  Ongon  Journal,  Portland;  scrap  metal  salvage  campaign  thus  far 


n.J.  nr  Z - 1  -  •■•ciai  aaivagc  uiiiitMiiBii  iiiua 

-  manager,  1,33  failed  to  produce  the  scrap  neces- 


Southem  California  Associated  News- 
P»Pers,  Los  Angeles. 


make  the  scrap  crisis  their  own  prob¬ 
lem. 

Nelsoe  Cites  Opperteeity 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Gov- 
cnment  has  called  on  us  to  do  a  job. 
Each  community  is  to  find  its  own 
way  of  doing  it.  We  suggest  that 
you  contact  your  regional  salvage 
committees  for  ideas,  but  that  YOU 
TAKE  THE  LEADERSHIP.” 

The  ASNE’s  statement  also  listed 
the  Regional  Salvage  Managers  and 
their  addresses. 


ervell,  chief  of  the  War  Department 
Service  of  Supply.  “The  demand  is 
uncompromising  and  immediate.  Lick 
the  steel  problem  and  you  go  a  long 
v/ay  toward  licking  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  materials  scarcity.” 

Representing  the  Navy  Department, 
Vice-Admiral  S.  M.  Robinson  urged; 
“One  way  or  another,  the  people  must 
be  shocked  into  a  realization  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  or  the  head¬ 
lines  will  bring  home  the  fact  that 
America  is  losing  the  war. 


sary  to  execute  the  war  program.  Mr. 

***?£■  cl^rl^  A  *  St  ff  hr  h  Nelson  sUted  that  in  his  judgement  serious  h^  been  rumor^  for  some  j‘“'buiid‘up  a  synthetTc^^^ 

newspapers  can  solve  this  time  and  the  grim  wa^ng  that  we  absolute  basic  necessity  that  we 
J  if’  number  one  problem  for  the  govern-  are  not  doing  a  very  Rood  of  wm-  munitions 

Tif.  * 'fj**^*®*’  publisher.  Salt  Lake  nient.  On  behalf  of  the  newspapers  ning  this  war  was  sounded  by  Mr.  ,  „ 

and  Telegram;  W.  G.  and  speaking  for  the  American  Press  Nelson  to  approximately  150  publish-  ^ 

^oler,  member  of  advisory  com-  the  challenge  was  accepted  by  the  ers  and  editors  who  met  in  Washing-  Tjior’PBDMV  PnriV 
J  ”**•  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  unanimous  vote  of  the  newspaper  rep-  ton  Sept.  4  at  his  invitation  to  con-  Dit^Vjn/\rn  I 

•  Gortatowsky,  general  manager,  resentatives  present  to  actively  un-  sider  the  problem.  Post  Biographies  of  Famous  Jour- 


^  ,  1  “Scrap  collection  is  no  Easter  egg 

niat  the  scrap  metal  situation  is  ^  boondoggling  gesture 


of  war.” 


^^dler,  member  of  advisory  com- 

Tripps -Howard  Newspapers;  unanimous  vote  of  the  newspaper  rep-  ton  Sept.  4  at  his  invitation  to  con-  us\y 
Km  ^^*’^h)wsky,  general  manager,  resentatives  present  to  actively  un-  sider  the  problem.  Pc 

t  Newspapers;  Frank  E.  Tnpp,  dertake  a  program  to  uncover  the  “If  we  as  a  nation  allow  a  single  nalist 
(*|*ral  manager,  Gannett  Newspa-  thousands  of  tons  of  undisclosed  scrap  furnace  to  go  down  for  lack  of  scrap,  book 
Srt  11^  Potter,  publisher,  which  are  available  in  the  communi-  we  should,  every  one  of  us,  have^  a  versil 

dHii  f  Argu*  and  presi-  ty  you  serve.  A  committee  has  been  guilty  conscience,”  the  WPB  chief  of  sk 

oatio  •  ^^®ud  Daily  Press  Asso-  appointed  and  is  now  in  the  process  said.  stand 

n,  Edwin  F.  Abels,  publisher,  of  preparing  information  and  sugges-  Presenting  the  problem  as  one  which  ers.  1 
presi-  tions  for  the  general  direction  of  the  can  be  solved  only  by  “leadership  of  appei 
0  the  National  Editorial  Asso-  newspapers.  Can  we  count  on  your  the  highest  order;  a  leadership  that  Post. 


BIOGRAPHY  BOOK 

“Post  Biographies  of  Famous  Jour- 


i--  vili.;  /irgus  ana  presi- 

OHit  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 
oation;  Edwin  F.  Abels,  publisher, 
•"pijce  (Kan.)  Outlook  and  presi- 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso- 


“If  we  as  a  nation  allow  a  single  nalists”  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming 
furnace  to  go  down  for  lack  of  scrap,  book  under  the  imprint  of  the  Uni- 
we  should,  every  one  of  us,  have  a  versity  of  Georgia  Press.  It  consists 
guilty  conscience,”  the  WPB  chief  of  sketches  of  some  twenty-odd  out- 
said.  standing  American  editors,  publish- 

Presenting  the  problem  as  one  which  ers.  and  columnists,  which  originally 
can  be  solved  only  by  “leadership  of  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
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NAEA  Members 
To  Aid  in  Fight 
Against  Inflation 

To  help  fight  the  menace  of  inflation, 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  this  week  circular¬ 
ized  its  members  asking  them  “to 
volunteer  for  a  piece  of  war  work — 
war  against  inflation.” 

“We  are  asking  you  to  show  a 
presentation  to  your  retailers  to  try 
to  convince  them  that  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  thinks  of  them  in  their  role  in  the 
battle  against  inflation  is  vital  to 
them,”  the  statement  pointed  out. 

Offers  Preseatatien 

Over  the  signature  of  Don  Bernard, 
chairman  of  the  NAEA  Price  Ceiling 
Promotion  Campaign,  the  statement 
noted  the  remark  of  Leon  Henderson 
in  his  recent  address  before  the  NAEA 
convention,  asking  for  help  in  trying 
to  get  the  retailers  of  the  country 
lined  up  behind  the  principle  of  Ceil¬ 
ing  Prices.  It  continued: 

“Bill  Ellyson  (William  Ellyson,  Jr., 
advertising  director,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader  and  Times-Dispatch) 
the  president,  responded,  offering  to 
call  upon  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  volunteer  in  this  important 
work.  That  is  the  reason  for  this  let¬ 
ter.  That  is  why  you  are  being  asked 
to  do  an  important  work  with  your 
staff  in  your  own  community.” 

A  full  sized  presentation  is  being 
sent  to  every  NAEA  member,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  made  xise  of  quickly. 
Smaller  sized  copies  also  are  available. 

The  object  of  the  NAElA’s  drive  is  to 
convince  every  retailer,  the  smaller 
ones  particularly,  that  it  is  decidedly 
to  their  own  interest  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Price  Ceil¬ 
ing  regulation. 

“The  public  has  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  as  far  as  retail  business  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  fight  inflation,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said.  The  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  man  is  the  best  person  to  do  this 
job,  it  noted. 

Newspaper  advertising  men,  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  merchan¬ 
dising  division  of  OPA,  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  simple,  understandable  pres¬ 
entation,  asking  for  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  retailer.  This  is 
the  presentation  the  NAEA  is  making 
available  to  its  members  to  aid  in  the 
drive. 

■ 

Walter  Morrow  Named 
Editor  in  Columbus 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  9 — Walter  Mor¬ 
row,  veteran  ^ripps-Howard  news¬ 
paperman,  Wcis  named  editor  of  the 
Columbtis  Citizen  today,  succeeding 
Capt.  Robert  S.  Brown,  who  resigned 
Aug.  28. 

Mr.  Morrow  comes  to  Columbus 
from  Washington  where  he  served  for 
the  past  two  years  as  operating  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Retailer’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  group  organized  by  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  country  to  cooperate 
with  war  agencies. 

After  seven  years  as  editor  of  the 
Akron  Times-Press,  he  left  that  post 
to  become  editor-in-chief  of  the 
southwestern  group  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers. 

He  began  his  experience  as  a  young 
man  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  saw  ser¬ 
vice  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland 
and  Memphis. 

At  present  Captain  Brown  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Industrial  Division,  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Supply,  with  headquarters  in 
Detroit. 


KARIG  COMMISSIONED 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept  8— Walter 
Karig,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  has  been 
commissioned  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  report  to  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  offices  here  for  temporary  duty. 


Use  Washington 
Bureau  as 


Training  Ground 


St.  Paul  Dailies 
To  Send  Staff  Men 


For  Short  Periods 


A  new  policy  in  operating  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  was  an¬ 
nounced  Friday  by  B.  H.  Ridder,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  papers,  and  Herbert 
L.  Lewis,  managing  editor. 

Editorial  employes  of  the  papers 
will  be  sent  for  a  two-to-three  month 
period  to  Washington  to  work  as  as¬ 
sistants  to  Eldgar  Markham,  director 
of  the  bureau. 

Edwin  B.  Olwin,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Dispatch,  will  be  the  first  bu¬ 
reau  assistant  to  be  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Markham  will  continue  as  bureau 
director,  Mr.  Ridder  and  Mr.  Lewis 
emphasized,  but  will  write  only  ’’lead” 
stories  and  a  soon-to-be-inaugurated 
series  of  columns  for  the  editorial 
page  on  Washington  news.  The  col¬ 
umns  will  appear  three  times  a  week. 

The  idea  behind  the  new  policy,  the 
officials  said,  is  to  give  editorial  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  papers  broader  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience,  a  better  picture  of 
the  Washington  scene  and  a  chance  to 
get  a  glance  at  the  field  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  from  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal. 


PRESS  EXEMPT 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH 


Eh 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Sept.  14-19  —  Copley  Press 
Convention,  Coronado,  Cal. 

Sept.  13-16  —  National  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  23rd  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-27  —  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Jefferson,  Peoria, 
Ill. 

Sept.  27-29  —  Central  States 
Circulation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  silver 
anniversary  convention,  Medi- 
nah  Club,  Chicago. 

Sept.  28-30 — SNPA,  40th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  The  Arlington, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


United  Nations 
Plan  Coordinated 
News  Releases 


Trenton  Daily 
Prints  Offset 
During  Strike 


Walkout  of  Circulation 
Employes  on  Times, 
State  Gazette  Continues 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  9 — Press 
associations,  newspapers,  and  radio 
broadcasting  stations  are  exempted 
from  a  War  Production  Board  order 
issued  today  placing  further  re¬ 
striction  on  telephone  installations. 
Additional  service  will  be  available 
to  the  exempted  list,  as  needed, 
because  subscribers  of  the  classes 
named  are  engaged  in  work  “related 
to  direct  defense,  public  health,  wel¬ 
fare  or  security,”  WPB  explained. 


W.  B.  FRANCIS  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8 — Warren 


B.  Francis,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  filling  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Charles  A.  Hamilton. 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  10 — Without  its 
local  newspapers  since  Sept.  4  when 
14  circulation  department  employes  of 
the  Times  and  State  Gazette  went  out 
on  strike,  this  city  today  got  its  first 
local  paper  since  then — an  eight-page 
tabloid-size  edition  of  the  Times  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  offset  process. 

About  half  of  the  regular  press  run 
was  printed  and  were  sold  for  2c  the 
copy,  a  penny  less  than  the  regular 
editions. 

Strike  Continues 

It  was  said  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  continue  publication  of  this  type  of 
evening  paper  until  the  strike  is  set¬ 
tled,  although  there  are  no  present 
plans  to  issue  a  similar  edition  of  the 
morning  State  Gazette. 

Meanwhile,  the  strike,  called  by  an 
American  Federation  of  Labor  organ¬ 
izer  from  Philadelphia,  continued  and 
a  picket  line  remained  around  the 
Times  and  State  Gazette  plant. 

Editorial,  business  and  mechanical 
department  employes  continue  to  re¬ 
port  for  work  daily,  although  a  few 
strike  sympathizers  refuse  to  pass 
through  the  picket  line. 

Five  branch  managers  also  are  out 
in  sympathy  with  the  striking  truck 
drivers  and  paper  handlers.  These 
managers,  it  was  said,  are  satisfied 
with  their  salaries  and  are  out  only 
in  sympathy. 

The  issue  revolves  around  a  demand 
for  an  increase  in  wages,  and  other 
points,  made  by  the  strikers.  ’They 
went  out  while  negotiations  between 
management  and  the  union  were  being 
held. 

Daily  conferences  are  held  between 
the  disputants  in  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Mediation  Board  has  attended. 


Washington.  D  C..  Sept.  9-CooriL 
nation  of  informational  relea^i 
the  United  Nations  was  discussed  tni 
day  at  a  meeting  arranged  bv  E-T 
Davis,  chief  of  the  Office  of  W»r  u" 
formation,  and  attended  by  press 
lations  experts  of  Allied  Count:? 
No  conclusive  decisions  were  reaciri 
The  general  pattern  of  war  newT^ 
discussed  and  the  reasons  behind  so> 
of  the  contradictions  in  past  relei^ 
by  United  Nations  informational  aia 
cies  were  analyzed. 

From  the  beginning,  public 
tions  offices  of  the  Allies  have  aspL-rf 
to  harmony  in  methods,  but  the  ^ 
suits  have  not  always  been 
For  instance,  British  newspapersb#. 
ly  discussed  the  departure  of  Wins* 
Churchill  for  a  White  House  paiin 
with  President  Roosevelt,  but  Z 
press  here  was  under  strict  orders  m 
to  mention  the  subject  until  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Prime  Minister  actually  arrmd 
at  the  White  House. 

Considered  also  was  the  problo 
of  slanting  international  shortww 
broadcasts  better  to  serve  the  nedi 
of  the  listening  audiences.  This  tjg 
of  propaganda  being  new,  the  Uniiri 
Nations  have  had  no  precedents  k 
guide  them  and  an  effort  was  nuk 
today  to  supply  that  void  by  cmb- 
ining  reports  on  listener  survos 
meagre  as  they  are. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Hsia  of  Chinese  Neis 
Services,  presided  at  the  confereixt 
and  discussion  was  led  by  Hardd 
Butler,  British  minister  in  charged 
public  relations,  and  Milos  Sahani 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  Infonnatk 
Service.  Attending  were  press  rep^ 
sentatives  of  the  following  goven- 
ments:  Australia,  Belgium,  Deimi 
Free  French,  Greece,  India,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Netherlands,  New  Zealari 
Norway,  Poland,  Dominion  of  Canaa 
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Ottawa,  Ont.,  Sept.  10— Establisi- 
ment  of  a  10-man  Wartime  Infonm- 
tion  Board  has  been  announced  ij 
Premier  Mackenzie  King.  In  additk 
to  Charles  Vining,  chairman,  and  Hot 
F.  Philippe  Brais,  vice-chairman,  wh 
were  appointed  last  month,  the  boct 
members  are: 

Georges  Bouchard,  assistant  depuP 
Minister,  of  Agriculture;  Henry 
den,  K.  C.,  general  counsel,  Munitke 
and  Supply  Department;  R.  B.  Bryc 
special  assistant.  Finance  Departmec 
Justice  T.  C.  Davis,  associate  depu? 
minister  of  National  War  Service 
Col.  H.  A.  Dyde,  secretary,  Defe» 
Council;  A.  D.  P.  Heeney, 
the  privy  council  and  secret^  to  ®, 
cabinet;  Elliott  M.  Little,  director  | 
National  Selective  Service;  L  B.  Pc*-’’ 
son,  minister-counsellor  at  the  Cw*’ 
dian  Legation  in  Washington. 

The  announcement  said  the 
will  not  function  as  an  administi*^ 
body  but  “as  a  representative  bo* 
establishing  the  inteir-departmwti 
character  of  the  information  service 

The  members  will  be  concent* 
with  matters  of  general  poli^  •* 
general  supervision  of  expei^to^® 

The  public  information  division 
the  National  War  Services  DeP^' 
ment,  headed  by  G.  Herbert  Lash, 
been  transferred  to  the  new  boa^ 
with  all  its  personnel,  po*  ■ 

relating  to  public  information  fonnc 

ly  exercised  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Tno^ 
War  Services  Minister,  have 
transferred  to  the  new  board. 
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tJ.  S.  War  Staffs  On  All  Fronts 
Face  Toughest  Job  in  4th  Year 

Coverage  Problems  and  Risks  to  Newsmen  in 
1914-18  Dwarfed  by  Those  in  Global  Conflict 
. . .  U.  P.  Man  Wounded  in  Solomons  Battle 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


BO  TOUGHER  JOB  ever  confronted 
the  American  news  services  and 
newspapers  and  their  war  corres- 
potxients  than 
that  of  covering 
the  ever  -  ex¬ 
panding  battle- 
fronts  during 
the  fourth  year 
of  World  War  II. 

Three  years  of 
'total  war”  have 
eclipsed  into  in¬ 
significance  the 
1914-1918  con- 
fiict.  both  in  the 
matter  of  cov¬ 
erage  problems 
and  casualties 


Joe  Jamas  Custer 


among  war  correspondents.  American 
reporters  are  now  on  every  continent, 
eager  to  risk  their  lives  for  first-hand 
reports  of  the  latest  Allied  Nations 
offensives. 

This  week  another  name  was  added 
to  the  list  of  press  casualties,  bringing 
to  18  the  number  of  American  corres¬ 
pondents  wounded  or  hurt  in  action 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war.  As  compiled  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
ussn,  the  other  casualties  total:  8 
killed,  3  missing.  17  captured,  57  in¬ 
terned  and  15  still  held  by  the  enemy 
(see  E.  It  P.,  Sept.  5,  page  7). 

Hit  ly  Shall  Fragment 
U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet  headquarters  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  that  Joe  James  Cus¬ 
ter,  United  Press  correspondent,  was 
wounded  while  covering  the  battle 
of  the  Solomon  Islands.  Custer  was 
struck  by  a  shell  fragment  while  wit¬ 
nessing  Marine  landing  operations 
from  the  deck  of  a  participating  war¬ 
ship. 

UP.  headquarters  in  New  York  was 
informed  that  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
^  lo(^  behind  Custer’s  left  eye,  en- 
*■  9^  dangering  his  sight.  He  was  sent  to 
a  hospital"  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific,”  but  in  spite  of  his  injury 
Custer  sent  through  his  first-hand  ac- 
li^ts  of  the  Solomons  action.  His 
di^tches  were  released  coincident 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
hoen  wounded. 

Ciuter,  who  is  33  years  old,  had 
hecn  seeking  combat  action  stories  in 
fhe  Pacific,  like  a  number  of  his 
A^ican  confreres,  since  he  joined 
j®*  UP.  a  few  days  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor  In  January  he  went  with  a  naval 
I  task  force  on  a  secret  mission.  It 
f  later  proved  to  be  the  attack  on  Mar- 
and  Wake  Islands.  He  also  wrote 
a  series  of  dramatic,  first-hand  dis¬ 
patches  describing  American  forces  in 
^•sea  warfare.  In  recent  weeks  he 
aboard  the  warship  on 
"wh  he  was  wounded. 

Custer  worked  on  Honolulu  news- 
^fs  before  the  Japanese  attack. 

.  he  was  in  publicity  work 
•  had  been  with  the  San  Francisco 
riMicle  and  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
V**.*  '*®dve  New  Yorker, 
d^  r^*^**^”  ^rrespondent  trod  the 
s  of  warships  in  combat  during 
Ptm  Allen.  Associated 

^  Mediterranean  naval  correspon- 
who  won  a  Pulitzer  prize,  broke 


down  that  British  Admiralty  tradition 
in  December,  1940,  and  made  70  trips 
with  fleet  units,  often  under  fire,  up 
to  the  time  he  was  nearly  drowned 
in  the  torpedoing  of  the  Galatea  last 
December.  During  the  nine  months 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  U.  S.  fleet  units 
have  carried  numerous  American  cor¬ 
respondents  into  battle,  notably  Stan¬ 
ley  Johnston  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
whose  exclusive  dispatches  of  the 
Coral  Sea  action  this  year  were  made 
available  to  competing  services  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Risks  Today  Far  Graattr 

The  distinct  difference  between  cov¬ 
erage  in  1914-18  and  now  lies  not  only 
in  the  present  opportunities  to  witness 
naval  action  but  also  in  the  mobile 
character  of  the  warfare  on  some 
fronts.  Particularly  in  Africa’s  desert 
warfare  correspondents  have  ridden 
afield  in  tanks,  trucks  and  warplanes 
which  strafed  the  enemy.  Press  cas¬ 
ualties  in  these  operations  have  been 
remarkably  few  to  date,  but  few  cor¬ 
respondents  feel  that  their  luck  can 
hold  out  for  the  duration. 

An  authoritative  statement  that 
“the  other  war  was  not  much  of  a  war 
compared  to  this  one”  with  respect  to 
the  safety  of  correspondents  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  EIditor  &  Publisher  from 
Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  was 
gassed  while  covering  the  Picardy 
front  in  1918  for  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une. 

“Correspondents  didn’t  have  to  run 
risks  in  the  last  war  unless  they 
wanted  to,”  said  Mr.  Forrest,  “and 
very  few  of  them  did.  I  don’t  think 
any  went  over  the  top.  Many  did  see 
action  but  casualties  were  few. 

“There  wasn’t  the  element  of  danger 
from  bombing  that  there  is  now.  Some 
correspondents  had  narrow  escapes 
but  somehow  missed  being  hit.  The 
whole  trouble  with  this  war  is  that 
you’re  in  danger  wherever  you  are 
because  there’s  bombing  everywhere.” 

Mr.  Forrest  spent  several  weeks  in 
a  hospital  with  a  bad  case  of  bron¬ 
chitis  resulting  from  the  dose  of 
mustard  gas  he  received.  He  re¬ 
called  that  only  one  other  correspon¬ 
dent  was  gassed,  although  various 
reporters  were  permitted  to  stay  at 
the  front  lines  occasionally  and  live 
with  the  troops  to  obtain  color  stories. 
Forrest  spent  10  days  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet,  as  a  few  other  correspon¬ 
dents  did,  but  he  could  recall  none 
who  witnessed  sea  warfare. 

Barry  Faris,  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  who  was  on  the  INS 


news  desk  in  New  York  during  the 
last  war,  also  declared  that  he  knew 
of  no  reporters  who  went  over  the  top 
with  troops  in  1914-18  as  they  did  at 
Dieppe  and  in  the  Solomons  recently. 

On*  Dead,  3  Waandad  la  *11 

The  1917-18  press  casualties  were 
one  dead  and  one  wounded  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  two  who  were  gassed. 
Don  Martin,  special  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  died  in  a  base 
hospital  at  Paris  of  influenza  con¬ 
tracted  at  the  front.  He  was  ill  only 
two  days.  The  late  Floyd  Gibbons, 
famous  war  correspondent  for  INS, 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when  hit 
by  a  German  sniper’s  machine  gun 
bullet. 

Despite  the  repatriation  this  year  of 
more  than  40  correspondents  of  U.  S. 
news  services  and  newspapers  who 
were  interned  by  the  Axis  powers, 
and  the  return  of  others  on  furlough, 
the  number  of  American  staffers  at 
war  fronts  and  in  foreign  capitals  is 
approximately  the  same  or  even 
greater  than  on  Sept.  1,  1939. 

Excluding  radio  and  magazine  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  total  there  are 
approximately  275  to  300  full-fledged 
correspondents  at  the  fronts  or  in 
foreign  capitals  working  on  war  news 
at  present.  In  addition,  there  are 
hundreds  of  office  staff  members,  part- 
time  employes  and  stringers.  Actual 
figures  from  the  Associated  Press 
and  INS  are  lacking,  but  the  by-liners 
of  the  other  services  and  newspapers 
represented  abroad  total  174,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  made  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  the  war  entered  its  fourth 
year. 

Twenty  photographers  working  un¬ 
der  the  “pool”  arrangement  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  total.  This  number  is 
oxnected  to  increase  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  At  the  start  of  the  war  the 
number  of  American  staff  photograph¬ 
ers  abroad  could  have  been  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Many  Started  Foreign  Careers 

With  a  few  exceptions,  foreign  re¬ 
porting  staffs  were  slightly  larger  on 
Sept.  1  or  approximately  the  same 
strength  as  in  1939,  despite  the  return 
of  many  correspondents,  because  a 
large  number  of  reporters  have  en¬ 
tered  foreign  service.  Particularly 
during  the  nine  months  since  Pearl 
Harbor  were  many  new  careers  as 
war  correspondents  launched. 

Opening  of  Europe’s  “Second  Front” 
probably  will  witness  a  large  concen¬ 
tration  of  U.  S.  staffers  on  the  story. 
In  anticipation  of  it,  U.  S.  press  staffs 


FDR  WELCOMES  SCRIBES  AS  "SUCKERS" 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  7 — President  Roosevelt  sent  a  brief  “deflation 
message”  to  White  House  correspondents  today  just  before  he  sent  his 
anti-inflation  message  to  Congress.  “Good  morning,  suckers,”  was  his  greet¬ 
ing,  passed  on  to  the  newsmen  by  Secretary  Stephen  Early.  Almost  unani¬ 
mously,  White  House  reporters  had  forecast  appointment  of  an  economic 
czar  or  an  economic  high  command  to  be  the  focal  point  of  the  Labor  Day 
message  to  Congress.  Most  of  the  recent  stories  speculated  only  as  to  the 
person  or  persons  to  exercise  the  controls,  treating  the  fact  of  such  controls 
as  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  message  failed  to  bear  out  the  reportorial 
predictions. 


War  “Cub"  Gets  Break 

Walter  Cronldta.  United  States 
Press  staff  corespondent  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Atlantic  fleet,  was 
the  only  newspaper  man  on  the 
scene  of  the  burning  of  the  U.  S. 
naval  transport  Wakefield 
Sept.  3  and  the  rescue  at  sea 
of  her  crew  and  840  passengers. 
Cronkite.  until  early  this  year 
a  member  of  the  UJ*.  Kansas 
City  staff,  got  his  eye-witness 
‘break"  on  his  first  trip  out  on  a 
warship.  He  was  returning  in 
convoy  from  his  first  crossing 
to  Britain  and  the  warship  was 
cruising  near  the  Wakefield 
when  the  vessel  caught  fire. 
Conkite  observed  the  disaster 
through  binoculors  and  wrote 
his  story  oboard  ship  during  the 
action.  It  was  released  Sept.  9 
concurrent  with  the  Novy  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  fire. 


in  London  are  at  their  wartime  peaks 
and  the  majority  of  staffers  now  have 
or  soon  will  receive  American  creden¬ 
tials. 

A  number  of  returned  correspon¬ 
dents  have  augmented  Washington 
staffs  to  help  clear  the  unprecedented 
flow  of  wartime  news  from  the  na¬ 
tional  capital. 

The  second  front  will  probably  make 
coverage  of  the  fourth  year  even  more 
costly  than  the  previous  ones,  accord¬ 
ing  to  several  executives  in  New 
York.  One  estimate  placed  coverage 
costs  at  15%  above  the  pre-Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  figure;  another  said  expenses  had 
“gone  up  terrifically”  since  then. 

Comment  obtained  on  war  coverage 
to  date,  prospects  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  present  assignments  of  war  cor¬ 
respondents  follow: 

John  Evans,  chief  of  foreign  service, 
the  Assocated  Press  —  “Eye-witness 
reporting  is  giving  a  better  picture  of 
the  war  as  United  Nations’  armed 
forces  seem  about  to  turn  the  tide 
from  defense  to  the  attack. 

“Graphic  stories  have  come  from 
correspondents  since  the  first  fierce 
days  of  Hitler’s  quick  conquest  of 
Poland,  but  the  network  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  works  more  systematically  now. 
It  still,  however,  is  a  matter  of  much 
chance  whether  the  newspaperman  is 
at  the  scene  where  things  happen. 
Gradually,  chances  are  lessened,  and 
— in  all  cases — military  headquarters 
are  covered  so  the  reader  gets  color¬ 
ful  details  that  put  meat  on  the  terse 
formal  communiques  that  often  cover 
big  actions  in  a  few  bare  phrases. 
Some  of  these  dispatches  from  the 
front  come  from  PROs  with  the  troops, 
old  newspapermen  who  often  write 
fine  stories  that  go  to  all  press  organi¬ 
zations  and  also  are  a  sort  of  official 
history  of  the  action. 

Travel  With  Convoys 

“The  last  direct  news  from  enemy 
countries  came  to  the  AP  from  its  own 
correspondents  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  war’s  third  year.  This  news 
was  brought  back  by  those  interned 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
countries  conquered  by  Japan.  These 
interned  correspondents  brought  their 
information  from  prisons  and  camps 
often,  but  some  were  able  to  keep 
their  eyes  and  ears  tuned  to  what 
went  on  around  them.  All  had  the 
good  fortune  to  travel  home  with 
many  other  prisoners  and  to  profit  by 
the  experiences  and  observations  of 
hundreds  who  were  from  scattered 
places  in  the  Axis  domain  and  whose 
collective  knowledge  proved  valuable. 

“As  the  war  swings  into  its  fourth 
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year,  United  States  forces  are  spread 
around  the  world.  At  each  headquar¬ 
ters  are  AP  and  other  newsmen  and 
photographers.  Reporters  and  pic¬ 
ture  men  have  gone  with  the  great 
convoys  that  established  new  bases  or 
the  task  forces  that  went  into  battle. 

“Twelve  AP  correspondents  have 
returned  from  internment,  but  three 
still  are  prisoners  and  two  are  miss¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  12  already  have 
gone,  or  soon  will  go,  back  to  the 
many  fronts. 

“Communications  went  to  pot  as 
war  struck  each  country,  but  grad¬ 
ually  transmission  improves  as  the 
United  Nations  establish  their  forces 
in  combat  areas  and  perfect  their 
supply  lines.  News  and  pictures  come 
by  wireless — and  by  slow  freight. 
Many  a  magnificent  story  and  scores 
of  splendid  pictures  have  hit  front 
pages  weeks  after  the  event,  but  they 
still  were  news.” 

U.  P.  Staffs  Abroad  Up  15% 

“U.P.  staffers  abroad  on  war  as¬ 
signments  include  150  full  time  staff¬ 
ers;  hundreds  of  additional  part-time 
correspondents;  plus  several  hundred 
additional  full-time  employes.  (For 
example:  there  are  20  staff  correspon¬ 
dents  in  London,  where  our  total  full¬ 
time  employes  number  over  60.) 

“A  check  of  our  records  shows 
that  this  number  is  about  the  same 
as  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
but  the  distribution,  of  course,  is 
vastly  different  as  a  result  of  the 
op>ening  of  the  Pacific  front  and  the 
closing  of  virtually  all  Europe  to 
American  correspondents. 

“The  number  now  on  foreign  as¬ 
signments  is  about  15%  greater  than 
before  the  war  began. 

“UP.  cable  wordage  from  abroad 
averages  between  25,000  and  35,000 
words  daily  by  cable  and  wireless. 
In  addition,  we  are  monitoring  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  words  daily 
through  our  listening  posts,  several 
thousand  words  of  which  are  useable. 
Wordage  volume  is  about  the  same 
now  as  before  Pearl  Harbor.  There 
has  been  a  drop  of  more  than  5,000 
words  daily  from  Europe  since  we 
were  cut  off  from  Berlin,  Rome,  Sofia, 
Budapest,  Bucharest,  etc.,  but  this 
has  been  somewhat  more  than  offset 
by  increases  from  other  areas — Pa¬ 
cific,  India,  the  Middle  Elast  and  Latin 
America. 

“The  cost  of  war  coverage  sinM 
Pearl  Harbor  has  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  50%.  This  is  due  both  to  the 
greater  demand  for  war  news  and  the 
fact  that  India,  the  Far  East  and  Pa¬ 
cific  areas  involve  extremely  heavy 
tolls  for  all  dispatches. 

“In  the  event  of  a  second  front  the 
U.P.  would  cover  the  story  with  its 
London  staff  of  20,  12  of  whom  either 
now  have  or  soon  will  receive  Ameri¬ 
can  credentials.  In  addition,  well- 
staffed  bureaus  are  maintained  at 
Stockholm,  Vichy,  Zurich,  Berne, 
Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Ankara,  any  or  all 
of  which  might  be  called  upon  to  as¬ 
sist  with  the  story. 

U.  P.  By-Liners  Listed 

“The  following  are  the  principal 
staffers  abroad  whose  names  are  by- 
lined: 

.\la^ka:  Russell  .-Vnnalwl. 

Hawaii:  Kraiik  Tremaine,  bureau  manager; 
William  Tyree,  Joe  James  Custer.  RoIktI 
Miller.  Charles  .\rnot.  Tyree.  Custer  and 
Miller  all  have  seen  action  with  the  pacific 
Fleet,  Custer  and  Miller  accompanying  Ma¬ 
rines  to  the  Solomon  Islands. 

New  Zealand;  Francis  Mcl'arthy.  man¬ 
ager,  accredited  to  Ghormley's  headquarters. 
He  eye-witnessed  the  initial  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  action  in  which  17  out  of  18 
Japanese  planes  attacking  an  ,^merican  task 
furce  were  shot  down. 

\ustralia;  Brydon  Taves,  Australian  man- 
ager,  at  Sydney;  Donald  F.  t  aswell,  at  Mac- 


Arthor's  headquarters;  Harold  Guard,  at 
Melbourne;  Frank  Hewlett,  at  American  ad¬ 
vance  outposts.  Guard  covered  the  Malayan 
campaign,  fall  of  Singaimre  and  Java,  and 
was  the  first  American  correspondent  to  fly 
with  U.  S.  .\ir  Forces  in  action  over  enemy 
territory.  Hewlett  covered  the  Philippine 
battle  fr(vti  beginning  to  end  and  was  the  last 
American  corresixindent  to  leave  O»rregidor 
after  Bataan  fell. 

('hina:  Robert  P.  Martin,  Chungking  man¬ 
ager;  Karl  Eskelund,  George  Wang.  Martin 
arrived  in  Chungking  after  escaping  from  tfie 
Japanese  at  Shanghai.  Eskelund  also  escaped 
from  Shanghai  and  covered  the  activities  of 
the  AVG  until  its  incorimration  in  the  V.  S. 
Air  Forces, 

India:  John  K.  Morris,  Far  Eastern  man¬ 
ager:  Darrell  George  Berrigan,  New  Delhi; 
Walter  Briggs.  Calcutta;  P.  D.  Shanna.  New 
Delhi.  Berrigan.  veteran  of  the  Burma 
camiiaign.  escaped  to  India  after  the  collapse 
of  resistance  there. 

Palestine:  Joshua  Simon. 

Egypt:  Leon  Kay,  Middle  Eastern  man¬ 
ager:  Henry  T.  Gorrell,  Richard  D.  McMillan, 
(•eorge  Palmer,  Walter  C<»llins.  Kay  is  a 
veteran  of  the  blitz  in  Jugoslavia  and  the 
Low  Countries.  (kirrell  recently  was  only 
American  correspondent  with  convoy  sent  to 
Malta  through  heavy  attacks.  McMillan  is  a 
veteran  of  North  African  front-line  warfare 
and  eye-witnessed  the  I^ireek  campaign  and 
withdrawal. 

Helsinki:  Hfdgar  Hansen. 

Stockholm;  Hubert  l^xkull,  Frederick 
Lauden. 

Ztirich:  Ludwig  Popper,  Werner  Muller, 
.\1ph(»nse  Thoma. 

Berne:  Aldo  Forte. 

Vichy:  Ralph  Heinzen,  Herl>ert  King. 

Madrid:  Ralph  F«»rte.  Manuel  Casares. 

I.,isban:  .\dolfo  de  Rosa,  Manuel  I..yra. 

Loadon  Staff  incraased  40% 

I.omlon:  Joe  Alex  Morris.  Clifford  I-.  Day, 
I*hil  Ault,  Kdward  \V.  Beattie.  Jr..  Sidney  J. 
Williams,  C.  T.  llallinan,  Ri^rt  Dowson. 
Ned  Russell,  William  Downs.  George  B. 
Chandler,  John  A.  Parris.  James  ChamlHrs. 
Herl>ert  Radziek,  William  B.  Dickinson.  Jr.. 
Ronald  Williams,  Chris  Cunningham,  l..eo  S. 
Disher.  with  American  task  force  in  Kuro- 
l>can  waters;  Walter  T..  Cronkite.  with  Atlan¬ 
tic  Fleet.  Staff  of  20  full  time  newsmen 
(which  will  be  complete  when  2  additional 
staffers  arrive)  compares  with  between  12 
an<1  14  liefore  Pearl  Harbor. 

Iceland:  Janies  Karl  Ripjier. 

Somewhere  Alioard  with  .\merican  Forces: 
Donald  Coe. 

South  .\frica:  Henry  McNulty,  South 
.•\frican  manager. 

Russia:  Henry  Shapiro.  man.vger.  Moscow: 
Meyer  S.  Handler,  Moscow;  John  Evans.  Kui¬ 
byshev. 

Turkey:  Dana  .Xilams  Schmidt. 

Panama:  C.  B.  Eugelke.  accredited  to  C.  .S. 
Caribbean  Defense  (‘ommaiid. 

On  Coast.il  Patrol  .kssignment;  Waller 
Ligan. 


correspondents  who  have  been 
knocked  out  of  Axis  capitals  by  the 
war.  Primarily,  they’re  there  for 
quick  assignment  to  an  active  news 
spot. 

“A  number  of  Axis-ousted  corre¬ 
spondents  have  been  assigned  to  the 
INS  Washington  staff,  which  now  has 
approximately  three  times  the  man¬ 
power  it  had  before  the  war.  Alto¬ 
gether,  about  20  INS  correspondents 
have  returned  to  the  U.S.  since  war 
broke  out,  among  them  Pierre  J.  Huss 
and  Hugo  Speck  of  the  Berlin  office, 
Michael  Chinigo  of  the  Rome  bureau, 
Betty  Graham  from  Chungking,  John 
Goette  from  Peiping.  Speck,  Chinigo, 
and  Betty  Graham  are  among  those 
who  are  now  working  on  the  Wash¬ 
ing  staff. 

“In  addition  to  correspondents 
from  Axis-occupied  territories,  the 
INS  London  bureau  has  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  number  of  specially-as- 
signed  American  staffers. 

“Expenses  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  have  gone  up  terrifically.  A 
number  of  bureaus — those  in  Axis- 
occupied  countries — have  been  closed 
down,  but  many  new  ones  have  been 
established  and  cable  wordage  is 
about  three  times  what  it  was  when 
war  broke  out  three  years  ago.  Ber¬ 
lin,  Rome  and  points  like  that  are  out, 
of  course,  but  the  volume  of  news  is 
much  heavier  from  Moscow  and  also 
from  the  many  new  points  such  as 
Australia,  Hawaii,  (jhina,  Alaska, 
Iceland.  Generally  speaking,  INS — 
both  its  bureaus  and  correspondents — 
are  operating  on  an  extremely  flexible 
basis  in  order  to  take  care  of  any 
emergency.” 

Mentioned  by  Mr.  Faris  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  way  INS  staffers  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  globe  for  action  were: 


“The  U  P.  Washington  bureau  has 
increased  its  staff  more  than  35% 
during  the  past  year.  Floor  space  in 
the  National  Press  Building  has  been 
increased  60  to  70%  by  acquisition  of 
two  additional  rooms  (all  the  space  we 
were  able  to  get;  more  could  have 
been  used).  The  new  space  houses 
part  of  a  considerably  expanded  me¬ 
chanical  department.  A  new  switch¬ 
board,  doubling  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  PBX  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled. 

“An  emergency  power  plant  has 
been  purchased  and  set  up,  and  our 
own  heating  system  has  been  installed 
against  the  possibility  that  office  build¬ 
ings  will  be  unheated  during  the 
night  hours  this  winter.  There  has 
been  a  40%  increase  in  the  number 
of  teleprinter  machines  in  operation 
in  Washington.” 

INS  Staff  Lika  Football  Bockficld 

Barry  Faris,  editor  of  INS:  “The 
third  aniversary  of  the  war  found  the 
INS  staff  operating  like  the  backfield 
of  a  football  team,  ready  to  shift  into 
any  maneuver. 

“The  bureau  is  important,  of  course. 
But  more  important  is  the  individual 
correspondent,  to  whom  the  bureau  is 
merely  a  clearing  house  for  filing  his 
dispatches  and  a  ‘breathing  space’  be¬ 
tween  assignments  on  active  fronts. 

“Key  bureaus — London,  for  exam¬ 
ple — are  more  heavily  staffed.  They 
have  absorbed,  wherever  possible. 


Nl'MBER  OF 

WORDS 

1st  Year 

2ih1  Year 

3r<i  Ye^r 

l-.iiro|x-  .  4,498.891 

3.818.144 

2,905.591 

Africa  .  43.6S4 

South  4c  Cen¬ 
tral  .America 
&  West  Ill- 

149.203 

177.062 

dies  .  559.241 

Pacific,  Far 

Ea^t  &  Alls- 

514.305 

640.862 

trala>ia  .  . .  307. ’98 
Comnri  Mes¬ 
sages  (News 

426.1.14 

629.248 

Dept.)  _  219.292 

281.317 

2.14.758 

TOTALS  .  5,628.386 

5.189,103 

4.587.521 

(While  costs  of  European  communi. 
cations  were  more  than  halved  inT 
third  year,  those  from  AfrS“*! 
nearly  six  tim«  greater,  from  Sou4 
Central  America  and  West  tn^- 
slightly  lower  and  from  PacificT 
East  and  Australasia  were  one-’tl^ 
greater  than  in  the  first  year).  ^ 
Times  correspondents  currently 
foreign  assignments  are:  ^  * 

l-oii(lon:  Raymond  DanielL  F  l 


ASU 


Gtorge  Lait  in  Egypt ;  \V.  \V.  ( Rill »  Chap¬ 
lin  in  India;  Bat  Rohinson,  Lee  \an  Atta  and 
Frank  Robertson  in  Australia;  Richard  Trc- 
gaskis.  Jack  Singer  and  Richard  Haller  in  the 
Pacific;  Francis  Lee  in  Chungking;  William 
Watle  in  Iceland;  John  Henry  with  the  At¬ 
lantic  Fleet;  Bc)b  Nixon  with  American  trinips 
ill  Great  Britain;  Leo  Dolan,  formerly  news 
editor  for  INS  in  New  York,  and  John  Lee 
and  Larry  Meier,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
cable  staff,  in  L<indon.  Mr.  Faris  said  Meier 
»listinguislie<l  himself  in  the  Diepfie  raid, 
writing  and  filing  his  story  despite  shrapnel 
wounds  in  the  face  and  chest.  Tregaskis  ac- 
comfianted  the  first  landing  force  in  the  Solo¬ 
mons.  was  under  fire  and  had  several  “close 
shaves'*  hut  escai^ed  being  wounded.  Chaplin's 
car  was  stuiml  during  ('alcutta  rioting. 


derson,  Meyer  M.  Berger.  Frank  L  KI^T 
holm,  Walter  F.  Leysmith.  James  Ma^IW 
.\lhcrt  I’ost.  Vichy:  Lansing 


Herne:  Guido  Eiidtris.  Gaston  H. 
hault,  Daniel  Brigham.  Betty  Parsons 
.\ircs:  Arnaldo  Corlesi.  Mexico:  CamillTM 
Cianfarra.  Russia:  Ralph  Parker 
East;  Ray  Brock.  .Alexander  C. 

India:  Herliert  L.  .Matthews.  Sweden- 
Axelsson.  Australia:  Byron  Damton.  ^ 
nion  Islands:  F.  Tillman  Durdia  HodoS 
Foster  Hailey.  * 

Staffers  unassigned  at  present  are-  Joi^ 
M.  l^vy,  from  Cairo;  Cyrus  L.  SuiiherT 
from  Russia;  Otto  D.  Tolischus.  froa 
and  internment,  Douglas  RcAertson, 
•Shanghai  and  internment,  and  Hamid  V 
Denny,  who  was  captured  in  Libya,  retiiiir; 
from  internment  and  is  now  on  leave  a 
write  a  book. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune:  “Duria 
the  first  year  the  Herald  Tribune  bd 
16  full-time  correspondents  abroad 
the  second  year  18,  the  third  year  H 
as  extension  of  Axis-occupied  teni- 
tory  and  the  entrance  of  the  U.  S.  i» 
the  war  limited  the  areas  in  whid 
U.  S.  correspondents  could  opera* 

“News  obtained  in  neutral  c^tik 
was  highly  suspect.  Censorshq)  han- 
pered  rapid  communications  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  use  of  trans-Atlantic  ad 
trans-Pacific  radio  telephone,  ordi¬ 
narily  used  for  correspondents’  ds- 
patches.” 

The  Herald  Tribiuie  begins  tk 
fourth  year  of  the  war  with  these  le 
full-time  correspondents  at  foreip 
posts  or  en  route: 

Herbert  .M.  Clark,  .15  years  old.  in  Bnea 
Aires;  Joseph  Evans.  Jr.,  33,  chief  of  Lain 
bureau;  Eric  Hawkins,  managing  edior  I 
the  I'aris  edition  since  1924,  now  in  l.««4« 
bureau;  Russell  Hill.  25.  with  -Mlitd  knn 
in  Egypt;  Walter  Kerr.  Jr.',  30,  chief  gf  * 
.Moscow  bureau;  John  (‘'Tex”)  O'Reilr.  1 
accreilited  to  U.  S.  forces  and  e*  nwle  • 
Africa;  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  34,  in  Imk 
bureau ;  Le«-is  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  43,  mib 
to  General  MacArihur’s  headquarten  in  A» 
tralia;  Sonia  Tomara.  46  years  old,  arendW 
to  the  U.  S.  forces  and  en  route  to  India;  Ft 
liam  W.  White,  34,  in  London  bureau. 


The  New  York  Times  foreign  staff 
on  Aug.  29  totaled  25  correspondents 
and  12  clerks,  which  was  the  average 
for  the  third  year.  Comparatively, 
the  average  was  26  correspondents  and 
16  clerks  during  the  first  and  second 
years.  These  totals  do  not  include 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Canada,  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Philippines.  T^e  Times  ex¬ 
pects  its  coverage  to  expand  during 
the  fourth  year. 

Cable  Wordage  Compared 
Cable  wordage  of  the  Times  during 
the  third  year  was  down  more  than 
one  million  words  from  the  first  year 
total  and  more  than  600,000  words 
under  the  second  year  total.  The 
Times  furnished  this  comparison  of 
cable,  wireless  and  telephone  wordage 
for  the  three  years: 


Chicago  Staffs 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Sa- 
vice:  There  are  12  correspondents! 
present  compared  to  11  at  the  star 
of  the  war.  'The  present  staff  include 

Kiiglaiul;  William  It.  Stoneman.  David  I 
Nichol;  Switzerland,  Paul  Ghali;  Amtiila 
George  Weller;  Pacific  area  with  Xivj,  F 
nard  J.  McQuaid.  now  in  .\laska; 
Leland  Stowe;  India.  .A.  T.  Steele;  EgTJt 
Africa,  Richard  Mowrer;  Caribbean  area. 

.A.  Barrows;  Brazil  and  South  .America.  .Me 
Hailen.  Llnassigned  at  present  are  Rokr: 
Casey,  back  from  world  tour  which  ncttl! 
took  him  to  the  Pacific  area,  and  Helen  Kid 
Patrick,  on  four  months  leave  from 

Chicago  Tribune  Foreign  Servict 
“Since  the  U.S.  entry  into  the  w 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  more  tbs 
doubled  its  number  of  full  time  «• 
respondents.  The  Tribune  has  naB- 
tained  a  string  of  more  than  50  pat 
time  correspondents  throughout  * 
world  and  more  than  1(X)  others  w 
submit  stories  on  a  space  rate  b® 
The  number  has  varied  with  the  fa- 
tunes  of  war. 

Tribune  staff  correspondents 


e!  R.  N.Klcrer,  in  Au-tralia:  Sara  Br^ 
in  Egyp;;  .Alex  Small,  out  of  Orman 
ment  and  now  in  Cairo;  David  Darn 
A’ichy;  Larry  Rue.  London  bureau 
Seymour  Korman  and  John  Ttvimpson^^ 
ering  American  troops  in  Britain, 
Cromie  in  Honolulu;  Clay  Gowran, 


Zone,  Caribbean  and  South  America 


Rcp< 


upplcx"®* 


,11  in  Sydney  and  Qurthn  :  rail, 

N.  Z.;  of  South  America  Varied 


ing  of  Southwest  Pacific  is 
W.  .A.  O’Carroll 
in  W’dlington, 

Harold  Tatam  at  Buenos  -  j, 

I'atric  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  N.  N-  „ 
Lima,  Peru.  The  Tribune  maintains 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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(CARTOONISTS  PUT  THE  SPOTLIGHT  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HOME  FRONT 

'T SUGGESTION  FOR  THIS  WINTER  GANGWAY!  ANOTHER  FRONT 

:  L 


— Milton  Ilalladay  in  Prot'idciicc  Journal. 


-I’aiil  R.  Carinack  in  Christian  .Science  Monitor. 


— Charlrs  Werner  in  Chicatio  .^un. 
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Maclean  Patterson 
Named  M.  E.  of 
Baltimore  Sun 
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Oldest  Son  of  Paul  Potter- 
son,  Pres.  .  .  .  C.  B.  Earnest, 
Others  Appointed 

Balmmore,  Sept.  8 — Changes  in  the 
editorial  executives  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Erninfl  Sun  were  announced  by  Neil 
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MKl««n  Patterson  C.  Bruce  Earnest 


H.  Swanson,  executive  editor,  in  the 
following  notice  to  the  staff  posted  in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  the  two  papers 
today: 

“The  following  assignments  are  ef¬ 
fective  today: 

Maclean  Patterson  is  appointed 
'f'^naging  editor  of  the  Sun;  C.  Bruce 
Earnest  is  appointed  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor. 

■“Hie  following  assignments  are  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  10:  Charles  H.  Dorsey, 
I  Jr,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun;  Edwin  Young,  city  editor  of  the 
Ev^g  Sun;  Robert  E.  Cochrane, 
asti^t  city  editor  the  Evening  Sun; 
PWip  Potter,  city  editor  of  the  Sun; 
Harold  S.  Goodwin,  day  city  editor 
of  the  Sun;  William  J.  Wells,  Jr., 
oid>t  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Sun.” 


iMBr 
rat.  'Bi 
rf, 


Succeeds  Fleming 

^  Mr.  Patterson  succeeds  H.  K.  Flem 
r’‘g.  who  leaves  to  take  an  executiv 
the  Board  of  Economi 
j"ar{are,  and  who  became  the  manag 

'■  Lll’ui  **^*^*^  Decembei 

w  following  the  death  of  Williar 
s.-^  ' '  .  Mr.  Fleming  had  been  as 
itti  *  f  ^ted  with  the  Sun  since  1924. 
i«  rj  Patterson  has  crowded  a  wid 
■  'varied  experience  into  his  news 
career.  After  spending  tw 
Studying  in  Paris  at  the  Sor 
-I'.e  and  the  Ecole  Libre  de 


Sciences  Politiques.  he  returned  to 
this  country  and  served  as  a  police 
district  reporter  on  the  Sun  and  helped 
to  cover  the  national  political  conven¬ 
tions  in  1932,  and  in  1936  and  1940. 
He  served  as  reporter  and  on  the 
copy  desk  between  1935  and  1939  and 
on  special  assignments.  In  July,  1936, 
he  went  to  Tokyo  where  he  remained 
until  January,  1937,  associated  with 
his  cousin,  James  R.  Young,  covering 
the  Japanese  foreign  office  and  other 
assignments. 

Back  in  this  country,  he  served 
some  time  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Sun.  and  was  a  filing  editor  in  the 
Washington  Bureau.  He  served  for 
a  time  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Sun  and  for  some  months  in  1939  as 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun.  In  August.  1941,  he  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  the  chief  of  the  London  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Sunpapers.  Returning  in 
March,  1942,  he  became  assistant  to 
Neil  H.  Swanson,  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  which  position  he  held  until  he 
was  made  managing  editor. 

Paul  Patterson's  Son 

He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  the  president  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Co.  He  was  30  years  old  on  Aug.  12 
last,  is  married  and  has  a  young 
daughter. 

Mr.  Earnest  is  a  native  of  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  and  worked  on  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot,  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  the  First  World  War  and 
joined  the  Sunpapers  as  a  sports 
writer  in  1920.  He  was  made  city 
editor  in  1923.  He  is  married  and  has 
twin  daughters. 

Mr.  Dorsey  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Sunpapers  in  1932  and  has  served  as 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor  and  city 
editor,  chiefly  on  the  Evening  Sun. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

Mr.  Young  worked  for  a  time  on 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and 
joined  the  local  staff  of  the  Sun  in 
1935,  became  assistant  city  editor  in 
1939  and  was  made  city  editor  in 
1941. 

Mr.  Potter  was  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- Bulletin, 
was  night  editor.  Associated  Press 
representative  and  covered  the  Legis¬ 
lature  from  1934  to  1936.  He  later 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Rapid 
City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal  and  served 
as  the  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  covering  the  South  Dakota  Leg¬ 
islature.  He  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Evening  Sun  in  December,  1941, 
became  assistant  city  editor  and  went 


to  the  Sun  in  that  capacity  several 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  served  succes¬ 
sively  as  reporter,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  “^hind-the-News”  editor 
and  recently  has  served  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  Evening  Sun. 

Mr.  Wells  entered  the  employ  of 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  He  has  served  as 
automobile  editor,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  assistant  state  editor, 
sports  writer  and  make-up  man  for 
the  sports  department. 

■ 

AP,  Guild  Sign 
New  N.  Y.  Contract 

A  new  contract  covering  employes 
of  the  Associated  Press  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  effective  Sept.  1  for  a  one-year 
period,  was  signed  Sept.  8  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  AP  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  contract  was  based  on  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  a  mediation  panel  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  after  a  three- 
day  conference  in  Washington.  It 
provides  for  upward  revision  of  the 
minimum  wage  scales  in  most  classi¬ 
fications. 

It  includes  no  union  shop  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  clause.  By  stip¬ 
ulation,  the  wage  minimums  are  re¬ 
troactive  to  July  12. 

The  new  agreement  provides  a  five- 
day,  40-hour  week.  Dismissal  in¬ 
demnity  ranges  from  two  weeks’  pay 
for  six  months’  service  to  28  weeks 
for  162  months  of  continuous  employ¬ 
ment. 

Vacations  with  pay,  sick  leave,  ma¬ 
chinery  for  grievances  and  a  military 
service  clause  also  are  included  in 
the  agreement. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  agreement 
may  be  entered  into  60  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  one  signed  this 
week. 

Alan  Gould,  executive  assistant, 
signed  for  the  AP,  while  Sam  Eubanks, 
ANG  executive  vice-president,  and 
Jack  Ryan,  local  organizer,  signed  for 
the  union. 

VOHS  NAMED  BY  WPB 

E.  J.  Vohs,  traffic  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  In¬ 
dustry  Transportation  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
succeeding  Robert  A.  Cooke,  now  in 
the  Army. 


Mark  Ethridge 
Named  Publisher 
In  Louisville 

Mark  Ethridge,  since  1936  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  and 
Louisville  Times, 
on  Sept.  4  be¬ 
came  publisher 
of  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

Lieut.  Barry 
Bingham,  owner 
of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  now  on 
active  duty  with 
the  United 
States  Navy  in 
London.  Prior 
to  Sept.  4  he  was 
listed  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  he 
now  becomes  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  which  also  owns 
and  operates  radio  station  WHAS. 

Mrs.  Barry  Bingham  was  named  a 
vice-president  and  director  of  the 
company.  Ethridge,  before  going  to 
Louisville,  was  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  He  re¬ 
mains  as  vice-president  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  publishing  company. 

A  native  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  Mr. 
Ethridge  has  been  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  almost  since  boyhood. 
He  served  as  correspondent  for  news¬ 
papers  while  attending  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  and  after  leaving  school 
joined  the  Meridian  Star. 

Later  he  went  to  Georgia  as  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Columbus  Enquirer- 
Sun.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
found  him  on  the  staff  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph.  He  resigned,  enlisted  in 
the  navy  as  a  seaman,  second  class, 
and  emerged  in  1918  an  ensign. 

Returning  to  newspaper  work,  Mr. 
Ethridge  served  three  years  as  city 
editor  of  the  Telegraph,  a  year  in 
Washington  as  assistant  news  manager 
of  Consolidated  Press  and  two  years 
in  New  York  With  the  Sun.  He  then 
became  managing  and  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  Telegraph,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1933. 

He  then  served  for  a  time  on  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  before  becoming  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Washington  Post. 
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Ordnance  Plants  Spawn 
New  Type  House  Organ 

By  JCMIN  W.  FORNEY 

Editor,  Tho  Twin  Cities  Ordnance  News,  Twin  Cities,  Minn. 


JUST  AS  a  thousand  and  one  new 

newspapers  have  sprung  up  in  as 
many  Army  and  Navy  posts  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  far-flung  war  front,  so,  too,  the 
production  army  is  spawning  dozens 
of  new  sheets. 

In  war  production  plants  in  every 
state  of  the  country,  newspapers  are 
being  edited  by  and  for  production 
workers.  These  are  usually  in  the 
format  of  the  time-honored  employe 
house  organ,  but  today  they  have 
taken  on  a  new  tone,  as  they  have 
taken  up  the  cudgels  of  the  national 
effort  to  produce  more  war  material. 

Forty  of  These  Papers 

Typical  of  these  new  organs  is  the 
group  published  in  government- 
owned.  privately  operated  Ordnance 
plants.  There  are  some  30  or  40  of 
these  newspapers,  ranging  in  format 
from  a  simple  mimeographed  sheet 
to  eight  and  12-page  tabloids  that 
bear  the  hallmark  of  experienced 
editing. 

Some  of  these  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  supervision  of  the 
safety  departments  of  the  plants, 
while  others  are  published  by  the  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  divisions.  In  either 
case,  the  newspapers  themselves  re¬ 
flect  the  aims  of  the  supervisory 
office.  The  organs  published  out  of 
the  safety  engineer’s  office  are  prone 
to  be  top-heavy  on  safety  stories, 
while  those  published  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  relations  viewpoint  are  inclined 
to  emphasize  worker  morale,  welfare, 
efficiency  and  cooperation. 

The  typical  Ordnance  Plant  news¬ 
paper  adheres  to  a  standard  editorial 
formula.  The  front  page  carries  news 
of  interest  to  all  workers:  changes  in 
transportation  schedules,  provisions 
for  worker’s  safety,  comfort  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  changes  in  Army  com¬ 
mands,  and  exhortations  in  news  story 
form  to  buy  War  Bonds,  pool  rides  to 
and  from  the  plant,  and  methods  of 
operating  more  efficiently. 

Nearly  all  these  organs  carry  from 
one  to  a  half  dozen  editorials,  usually 
along  the  themes  of  more  production, 
the  importance  of  the  worker  in  the 
war  effort,  the  importance  of  buying 
War  Bonds,  and  the  wisdom  of  con¬ 
serving  rubber  and  other  critical  ma¬ 
terials. 

Like  Country  Weekly 

All  Ordnance  plant  publications 
make  considerable  use  of  news  of  in¬ 
dividual  employes  or  groups  of  em¬ 
ployes.  In  this  respect  they  take  on 
the  appearance  of  a  country  weekly 
newspaper,  since  each  building  and 
department  ordinarily  has  its  own 
corner  and  its  own  reporters,  with 
news  of  weddings,  illness,  births,  and 
the  common  events  of  daily  life. 

Emphasis  in  these  ordnance  pub¬ 
lications  is  frequently  given  to  news 
of  employe  participation  in  team 
sports,  since  in  most  of  these  plants 
there  is  an  organized  program  of 
sports  recreation.  Elaborate  softball 
schedules  are  printed,  and  the  sports 
page  takes  on  the  flavor  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper's  sports  section  in 
the  midst  of  an  exciting  football  sea¬ 
son. 

Cartoons  and  photographs  play  an 
important  role  in  these  new  Ordnance 
plant  organs.  Local  talent  is  encour¬ 
aged,  and  photographs  are  used  of 
meetings,  picnics,  sports  events  and 


human  interest  angles  that  develop 
daily  in  these  large,  busy  plants.  The 
age-old  “Inquiring  Reporter”  has  a 
place  in  many  of  these  papers. 

Only  one  or  two  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  carry  any  paid  advertising,  al¬ 
though  several  carry  employe  want 
ad  sections.  They  are,  consequently, 
no  threat  to  the  revenue  of  estab¬ 
lished  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
published  by  private  companies  and 
corporations. 

Small  Staffs 

Staffs  for  these  newspapers  are  us¬ 
ually  small,  and  often  recruited  from 
the  newspaper  or  advertising  profes¬ 
sion.  Typical  of  these  staffs  is  the  one 
which  publishes  the  Twin  Cities  Ord¬ 
nance  News.  This  paper  is  published 
semi-monthly  for  many  thousand 
workers  in  the  huge  small  arms  am¬ 
munition  plant  near  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  This  newspaper 
is  edited  by  a  staff  of  three  persons; 
the  editor;  Otis  J.  Dypwick,  formerly 
a  sports  writer  for  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
who  is  news  editor;  and  Margaret 
Stukel,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Minnetonka  Pilot,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  Mound,  Minnesota,  who 
is  women’s  editor.  A  large  staff  of 
voluntary  reporters  assists  these  three 
full-time  editors. 

This  newspaper  was  published  on 
May  20,  1942,  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
an  eight-page,  tabloid-size  sheet, 
printed  on  newsprint.  About  30%  of 
its  space  is  devoted  to  illustration. 
Two  full  pages  are  taken  up  by  small 
personal  items.  Nearly  one  entire 
page  is  filled  with  employe  want  ads, 
and  these  are  confined  to  “Rides 
Wanted”  and  “Passengers  Wanted” 
notices. 

This  same  paper  devotes  an  entire 
page  each  issue  to  photographs.  A 
sports  page,  a  women’s  page  and  an 
editorial  page  complete  the  general 
page-layout  plan.  Edited  by  per¬ 
sonnel  with  a  thorough  background 
of  newspaper  editing,  this  newspaper 
uses  headlines  that  are  carefully 
“counted,”  and  employs  a  makeup 
technique  similar  to  many  metropol¬ 
itan  sheets. 

All  these  Ordnance  plant  newspa¬ 
pers  are  subject  to  strict,  unyielding 
censorship  on  the  part  of  the  resident 
Commanding  Officers,  and  informa¬ 
tion  which  in  any  way  could  be  of 
use  to  the  enemy  is  deleted.  Any  in¬ 
dication  of  production,  number  of  em¬ 
ployes.  and,  in  many  cases,  the  type 
of  work  involved,  is  not  published. 

■ 

Censors'  Bottleneck  on 
Dieppe  Raid  Probed 

Official  responsibility  for  the  cen¬ 
sorship  bottleneck  which  delayed  dis¬ 
patches  of  reporters  on  the  Dieppe 
raid  has  been  investigated  and  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  report,  now  con¬ 
fidential,  according  to  the  Aug.  27 
issue  of  World ’.s  Press  News,  just  re¬ 
ceived  in  New  Yoi'k. 

British  national  and  provincial  pa¬ 
pers  “suffered  a  bad  let-down,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publication.  “In  many 
cases  they  were  compelled  to  fill 
space  that  had  been  reserved  for  the 
British  (raid)  story  that  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  with  a  so-called  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  from  German  sources  issued  at 
Vichy.  And  that's  not  the  end  of  the 
story.  What  happened  in  England 


was  a  sample  of  what  would  happen 
all  over  the  world.  There  was  a  gap 
of  approximately  20  hours  during 
which  the  British  propaganda  machine 
was  completely  silent,”  it  added.  The 
New  York  Sun  received,  through  some 
cabling  mishap,  only  page  three  of  the 
story  by  its  correspondent,  Gault 
MacGowan,  who  caustically  wrote 
“the  British  censorship,  together  with 
remote  and  high-up  censorship  con¬ 
trol,  seems  determined  to  prevent  my 
story  being  told.”  WPN  understood 
that  the  missing  pages  were  killed. 

WPN  said  “a  few  unthinking  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press”  added  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  causing  the  bottleneck,  but  the 
Fleet  Street  cooperation  in  general 
was  “remarkable”  and  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  censors.  “The  whole 
question  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
report,  and  it  will  certainly  be  found 
that  the  experience  will  lead  to  recti¬ 
fication  and  improved  facilities  being 
organized  on  the  next  occasion,”  WPN 
concluded. 

■ 

Publisher  Admits  Japs 
Paid  Him  os  an  Agent 

Joseph  Hilton  Smyth,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  American  Review, 
the  Living  Age  and  Current  History, 
pleaded  guilty  Sept.  5  with  one  of 
his  associates,  Irvine  Harvey  Williams, 
to  charges  of  serving  the  Japanese 
government  as  an  agent  for  three 
years  without  registering  with  the 
State  Department.  They  were  held  in 
$10,000  bail  each  for  the  Federal  grand 
jury. 

According  to  the  FBI,  Smith,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Walker  Grey  Matheson 
bought  and  operated  in  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  government  certain  maga¬ 
zines,  particularly  the  Living  Age,  a 
monthly,  and  the  Foreign  Observer, 
a  weekly  magazine.  P.  E.  Foxworth, 
in  charge  of  the  FBI’s  New  York  of¬ 
fices,  said  the  three  received  more 
than  $125,000  from  Japanese  officials 
between  June,  1938,  and  December, 
1941.  He  said  the  Japanese  wanted 
only  material  favorable  to  them 
printed  in  the  publications. 

Foxworth  said  the  Living  Age  was 
purchased  in  June.  1938,  with  $15,- 
000  provided  by  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  publication  was  under¬ 
written  by  the  consulate  in  New  York 
for  about  $2,500  a  month.  Smith  and 
Matheson  each  received  $500  a  month, 
the  FBI  charged,  and  Williams  was 
employed  as  an  accountant  by  the 
various  publications.  Matheson  also 
was  a  news  analyst  with  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  from  which  post  he  was  re¬ 
cently  discharged,  according  to  a 
government  spokesman. 

Smyth  was  a  free-lance  writer  be¬ 
fore  he  organized  the  Harrison,  Hil¬ 
ton  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  in  New  York 
in  1938.  He  shared  in  the  purchase 
and  publication  of  Current  History 
early  in  1939  and  lost  control  of  it 
later  that  year,  Foxworth  said.  In 
1940  Smyth  helped  organize  Scrib- 
7ier’s  Commentator,  he  added,  and  the 
Foreign  Observer  was  founded  by  the 
three  men  soon  after  they  came  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  weekly  news  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  foreign  editors  of 
American  newspapers.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1938,  Smyth  and  Matheson  took 
over  the  North  American  Review,  he 
added.  According  to  the  FBI  all  of 
these  were  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Japanese  government. 

The  role  of  beating  the  drum  for  the 
Japanese  was  a  strange  one  for  the 
Living  Age,  which  was  founded  in 
1844  and  had  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
times. 

Smyth  is  an  American,  Williams  is 
British  and  Matheson  a  Canadian. 


Judge  Sets  Aside 
Tampa  License 
Tax  on  Papers 


-  licctu 

fees  on  the  basis  of  circulation  k 
re.striction  on  freedom  of  the 
Circuit  Judge  Sandler  held  ^ 
Sent.  3. 


In  an  order  knocking  out  the  wo. 
vision  as  unconstitutional,  the  JuIZi 
ended  in  hi.s  court  a  long  fight  bvT 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Time* 
a  measure  requiring  them  each  to  an 
an  annual  license  fee  of  $700. 

All  other  newspapers  in  the  dtt 
whether  daily  or  weekly,  would  pn 
only  a  $40  fee  on  the  basis  of  a  sdjS. 
ule  contained  in  the  ordinance. 

Judge  Sandler,  who  heard  fim! 
argument  on  the  case  two  weeks  aig. 
.said  his  ruling  was  coherent  with  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  dwi. 
sion  on  a  Louisiana  law  enacted  unde 
the  late  Huey  Long. 

The  protest  by  the  two  dailies  oria- 
inally  was  embodied  in  a  suit  J.  P 
McGraw  and  others  filed  against  th 
city  Oct.  31,  1938.  The  suit  attackk 
various  provisions  of  the  ordinana 
passed  Sept.  20,  1938,  among  the  mos 
notable  a  section  that  levied  a 
tax  on  lawyers.  That  also  w* 
knocked  out. 

The  Tribune  and  the  Times  Ik 
February  separated  their  cause  fnr 
the  original  suit. 


Issues  Hand-Set 
Extra  After  Storm 

The  San  Antonio  Express  issued  i 
hand-set  extra  after  a  recent  du- 
astrous  storm  struck  that  section  d 
Texas.  Power  had  failed  after  & 
storm  had  struck  San  Antonio  on  i 
Sunday  but  the  Express  ascertaine: 
that  a  hotel  with  a  five-column  pres 
in  its  own  plant  had  auxiliary  powe; 
Thus  it  intended  after  hand-setthu 
the  type  in  the  Express  composini 
room  to  take  the  form  to  the  hote 
plant  for  an  abbreviated  edition 
However,  power  came  on  at  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  time  to  operate  it 
stereotyping  and  pressroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  get  out  an  extra  of  ei^ 
regular  eight-column  pages,  all  typi 
being  pick  up  except  the  page  1  hand¬ 
set  in  18  and  14  point.  A  second  extr. 
was  issued  later  in  the  evening  and 
of  course,  the  usual  Monday  morain; 
editions  came  out  on  schedule.  Many 
thousands  of  extra  copies  were  sold 

T.  F.  F.  MILLARD  DIES 

Seattle,  Sept.  8 — Thomas  Frankiir 
Fairfax  Millard,  war  corresponden: 
author  and  former  official  adviser  U 
the  Chinese  Government,  died  hen 
today.  He  was  74  years  old.  He  re¬ 
signed  his  advisory  job  in  1925  anc 
returned  from  the  Orient  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Millard  was  the  dean  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  men  in  the  On*’’- 
He  founded  two  American  newspaper 
in  Shanghai — the  Daily  China 
and  the  China  Weekly  Review. 
newspaper  career  began  in  1895  in  St 
Louis.  For  two  years  he  worked jx 
papers  there  both  as  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1898  he  joined  the  staff  of  m* 
New  York  Herald  and  soon  distm- 

guished  himself  as  war  corresponden- 

for  the  Herald. 


RAISES  PRICE 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sa« 
increased  its  price  from  two 
cents  a  copy,  29  cents  a  week  ' 
ered,  85  cents  a  month  by  mail. 
Aug.  31. 
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Victory  Garden 
Shows  Aiding 
Army,  Navy  Funds 

Herald  Tribune  Garden 

Editor's  Idea  Has  Raised 
Nearly  $1,000,000  to  Date 

A  garden  editor’s  plan  to  raise  funds 
for  Army  and  Navy  relief  through 
Virtorv  Garden  Harvest  Shows  has 

_ _  caught  the  fancy 

of  millions  of 
^1^  gardeners 

V  throughout  the 

B  nation  and  half 

IB  «  of  the  $2,000,- 

, ^  000  goal  set  as 

jl*.  the  movement’s 

B  objective  already 

Bj^  Credit  for  the 

p  program  now  in 

f  \  JrWtak  its  third  month, 

goes  to  J.  W. 

J.  W.  Johniton  Johnston,  horti¬ 

cultural  editor 
of  the  Neir  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
is  managing  director  of  the  Harvest 
Shows. 

"I  figured  that  if  baseball,  horse 
racing,  boxing,  the  theatre,  the  movie 
industry,  and  other  activities  could 
raise  large  sums  for  Army  and  Navy 
relief,  gardening,  which  is  playing  an 
increasingly-important  role  in  our 
daily  lives,  should  also  do  its  share,” 
commented  Johnston  to  Editor  & 
PcBLisHER  last  week. 

Many  Cooperating 

“Victory  Garden  Harvest  Shows 
were  a  ‘natural’  right  from  the  start,” 
he  continued.  ‘‘There  have  always 
been  garden  shows  but  victory  gar¬ 
deners — and  there  are  fifteen  million 
families  now  growing  some  portion 
of  the  food  they  now  consume — are 
relative  newcomers  to  the  horticul¬ 
tural  scene.  They  are  eager  to  dis¬ 
play  the  stuff  they  have  grown  and 
this  desire  fitted  in  perfectly  with  a 
fun-raising  idea  which  benefits  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.” 

Cooperating  with  Mr.  Johnston  are 
20,000  registered  victory  garden  shows 
throughout  the  country. 

Also  cooperating  is  Claude  Wickard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  General 
Irving  Phillipson,  head  of  Army 
Emergency  Relief;  Admiral  James  O. 
Richardson  of  the  Navy  Relief  Society, 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen. 

“We  have  fifteen  key  shows  slated 
throughout  the  country  in  places  like 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Washington.  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
others,”  Johnston  said,  “but  the  little 
show  staged  in  the  crossroads  school 
gymnasium  or  church  is  just  as  im.- 
portant  to  us  as  the  big  ones.” 

The  movement  has  kept  both  Mr. 
Johnston  and  his  wife,  Jean  Johnston, 
horticultural  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  busy  and  without  a  day 
off  since  its  inception.  Mrs.  Johnston, 
who  manages  the  national  office,  space 
for  which  was  donated  by  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  at  230  West  41st  Street, 
New  York,  is  on  the  committee  for 
>»th  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
shows,  and  is  virtually  down  to  com¬ 
muting  daily  between  the  two  cities. 

The  idea  for  Victory  Garden  Har- 
vwt  Shows  was  conceived  by  the  Her- 
garden  editor  last  March. 
Following  an  article  on  it  in  his  Sun- 
Supplement  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  inquiries  poured  in.  A 
short  time  later  he  found  himself 
0  oseted  with  Army  and  Navy  author¬ 
ities,  all  of  whom  proved  helpful. 


In  July,  he  attended  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen’s  conven¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City  to  solicit  support 
for  the  movement.  He  made  the  first 
written  speech  of  his  life  at  that  time. 
Before  the  convention  met,  $12,000 — 
more  than  was  necessary  —  was 
pledged  voluntarily.  The  next  day, 
the  enitre  membership  of  the  A.A.N. 
— 700  strong — went  on  record  as 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  ideas 
and  passed  a  voluntary  50%  assess¬ 
ment  on  their  yearly  dues. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  Victory  Garden  Harvest  Shows 
movement  is  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  food  preservation  and  home¬ 
canning.  In  the  New  York  show, 
slated  for  Grand  Central  Palace  Sept. 
21-23,  all  of  New  York  City’s  food  edi¬ 
tors  will  act  as  actual  judges  of  these 
exhibits,  while  food  editors  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  serve  in  similar 
capacities  in  their  own  communities. 

Johnston,  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
nation’s  horticultural  press,  has  been 
garden  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
for  13  years,  going  there  after  a  three- 
year  stay  at  the  New  York  World. 
Previous  to  that  he  served  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  following  a  pe¬ 
riod  on  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier 
where  he  wrote  a  poultry-garden- 
farm  column  under  the  back-to-the- 
soil  by-line  of  “Bill  Jones.” 

He  was  managing  director  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Flower  and  Garden 
Pageant  from  1929  through  1931,  the 
first  big  attempt  at  a  large  fall.show  in 
this  country.  He  has  also  edited  two 
garden  books,  “The  Garden  Note¬ 
book”  and  “Another  Garden  Note¬ 
book." 

■ 

British  Journalists 
I  ist  Grievances 

Wartime  grievances  of  newspaper 
men  and  their  difficulties  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  complete  reports  of  events 
were  stressed  Sept.  5  in  London  in  a 
.speech  by  Gordon  Robbins,  president 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Journalists, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Opening  the  institute’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  there,  Mr.  Robbins  submitted 
the  following  points  on  which,  he  said, 
the  institute  could  not  make  any  com¬ 
promise  after  the  war: 

1.  No  more  censorship  and  no  In¬ 
formation  Minister. 

2.  No  more  prosecutions  or  threats 
of  prosecutions  of  newspapers  unless 
in  accordance  with  ordinary  processes 
of  law. 

3.  No  more  official  favoritism  for 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

4.  No  more  government  control  of 
paper,  manpower  and  metals. 

■ 

C.P.  MARKS  25th  YEAR 

“The  Canadian  Press  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  courage  and  vision 
of  a  small  group  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  were  first  to  realize  the 
need  for  a  system  of  news  collection, 
exchange  and  distribution  in  Canada, 
controlled  by  its  cooperating  news¬ 
papers,”  said  J.  A.  McNeil,  general 
manager  of  the  organization,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary,  cele¬ 
brated  Sept.  1.  Formal  recognition  of 
the  quarter  century  celebration  will 
be  deferred  until  next  spring. 

DISHER  MARRIED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8 — Word 
has  reached  Washington  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  in  London  July  29,  of  Leo  S. 
Disher,  United  Press  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  to  Hana  Morovecs,  daughter  of 
Col.  Franz  Morovecs,  chief  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  intelligence  service. 
Disher  arrived  in  the  British  Isles  10 
weeks  ago  as  a  correspondent  ac¬ 
credited  to  a  warship  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 


15  Women  Writers 
Now  With  AP,  Long 
A  Male  Stronghold 

Edith  Gaylord,  Daughter  of 
Oklahoman  Publisher, 
Among  Seven  on  N.  Y.  Staff 

The  Associated  Press,  long  a  male 
stronghold,  now  has  15  women  report¬ 
ers  who  cover  a  wide  variety  of  news 
— from  menus  to  murders.  Seven  of 
them  work  in  New  York  City;  five  in 
Washington;  one  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
one  in  San  Francisco;  and  one  is  on 
a  roving  assignment. 

Those  in  New  York  City  are  Amy 
Porter  and  Edith  Gaylord,  local  news 
staff;  Trudi  McCullough,  Wide  World 
News;  Flora  Lewis,  the  Associated 
Press  of  Great  Britain;  and  Dorothy 
Roe,  Adelaide  Kerr  and  Gladys  Deg- 
ner.  Wide  World  Features. 

Five  in  Washington 

In  Washington — Ruth  Cowan,  gen¬ 
eral  news;  Lyn  Crost,  regional  news; 
Jane  Eads,  Wide  World  News;  and 
Margaret  Kernodle  and  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  George,  Wide  World  Features. 

In  Baton  Rouge — Jo  Thompson,  gen¬ 
eral  news. 

In  San  Francisco — Katherine  B. 
Pinkham,  general  news. 

On  roving  assignment — Sigrid  Arne, 
Wide  World  News. 

Amy  Porter,  a  Kentuckian  in  her 
early  thirties,  gained  experience  on 
the  Cincinnati  Post.  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial-Tribune  and  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  before  joining  the  AP  in  Anril, 
1940.  Edith  Gaylord,  daughter  of  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  publi.sher  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times  joined  the 
AP  in  July  after  working  on  the 
Times  and  Oklahoman  for  five  years. 
Both  women  handle  general  as.sign- 
ments  and  do  their  .'hare  of  rewriting 
in  the  New  York  City  bureau,  in  ad¬ 
dition  ta  features  with  a  woman’s 
ansle. 

Trudi  McCullough,  in  her  mid- 
twenties,  worked  on  the  Indianarjolis 
Star,  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star  and  Time 
magazine  before  joining  the  AP  in 
February,  1942. 

An  American  citizen  of  British  par¬ 
entage,  Flora  Lewis  became  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  AP  of  Great 
Britain  in  New  York  City  just  before 
graduating  from  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  in  June,  1942.  She 
previously  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  As  one  of  APGB’s  desk  edi¬ 
tors.  she  selects  stories  of  British  in¬ 
terest  from  AP’s  news  report  and 
cables  them  to  London. 

Dorothy  Roe  Mother  of  Two 

Dorothy  Roe.  women’s  editor  for 
WWF  in  New  York,  is  in  direct  charge 
of  editing  all  of  WWF’s  women’s 
pages.  Before  joining  the  AP  in  De¬ 
cember,  1941,  she  had  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  International  News 
Service  and  King  Features  Syndicate; 
ran  a  daily  newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
with  her  husband.  John  Lewis;  and 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Los  Ang^l.-^s. 
Chicago  and  New  York.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  children. 

Adelaide  Kerr,  a  specialist  in  per¬ 
sonality  stories  for  WWF,  joined  the 
AP  in  1927.  She  went  to  Paris  in 
1930  as  AP  feature  editor,  returned 
to  New  York  in  1936  and  served  as 
AP  fashion  editor  for  four  years.  She 
now  writes  a  weekly  column,  “These 
Women,”  in  addition  to  stories  on 
women.  Assisting  in  the  production 
of  the  WWF  women’s  pages  and  on 
general  assignments  in  New  York  is 
Gladys  Degner,  who  joined  WWF  last 
year. 

Ruth  Cowan  worked  for  the  San 
Antonio  News  and  Houston  Chronicle 
and  free-lanced  extensivelv  before 
joining  the  AP  in  April,  1929.  She 


was  in  the  Chicago  bureau  several 
years  before  transferring  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  she  handles  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  occasionally  does  WWN 
stories.  She  is  in  her  early  forties. 

Lyn  Crost,  regional  reporter  in 
Washington,  handles  news  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  newspapers  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and  in  Hawaii.  She  worked 
for  six  years  on  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
before  joining  the  AP  in  August,  1942. 
She  is  in  her  late  twenties. 

Jane  Eads,  who  was  with  the  AP 
several  years  ago,  recently  returned  as 
a  member  of  WWN’s  Washington  staff, 
handling  semi-spot  and  feature  stories. 

Writes  Woman’s  Column 

Margaret  Kernodle  covers  news  of 
women  in  Washington  for  WWF  and 
writes  a  weekly  column,  “Off  The 
Record,”  for  morning  newspapers.  Be¬ 
fore  her  transfer  to  Washington  early 
this  year,  she  did  interviews  and  other 
general  features  for  WWF  in  New 
York.  She  worked  for  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News  and  Record  in  her 
home  city  for  five  years  before  joining 
the  AP  in  1939. 

Another  Washington  reporter,  Mrs. 
Alexander  George,  supplies  WWF 
with  food  articles  and  menus,  which 
she  tries  out  in  her  own  home. 

Jo  Thompson,  Baton  Rouge  reporter, 
had  extensive  experience  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  writer  in  Louisiana  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  before  joining  the  AP  in  March. 
1942.  She  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  Baton 
Rouge  Advocate  and  State  Times  and 
as  a  correspondent  for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item.  She  is  in  her  mid-twen¬ 
ties. 

At  San  Francisco,  Katherine  B. 
Pinkham  handles  local  news  and 
writes  occasionally  for  WWN.  She  first 
joined  the  AP  at  New  York  City  in 
December,  1931,  but  resigned  a  year 
later.  In  May.  1933,  she  rejoined  the 
AP  at  San  Francisco.  She  gained 
newspaper  experience  on  the  Oakland 
f Calif.)  Tribune,  Kansas  City  Star. 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital-Times,  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis.)  Commonwealth-Reporter  and 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

Sigrid  Arne  has  been  an  AP  re¬ 
porter  since  October,  1932,  when  she 
loecame  a  member  of  the  Washington 
feature  staff.  Previously,  she  had 
trained  on  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat, 
Detroit  News  and  Cleveland  News. 
She  now  is  in  Minnesota  on  a  roving 
assignment  for  WWN  which  already 
has  taken  her  to  the  Far  West,  Mexico. 
Canada  and  elsewhere  in  the  Midwest. 
■ 

Press  Club  Raises 
Fund  for  Po-well 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8 — Pres¬ 
ident  Clifford  A.  Prevost  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  has  announced 
plans  to  raise  a  fund  to  be  presented 
to  J.  B.  Powell,  American  newspaper¬ 
man  maimed  by  Japanese  brutality, 
now  a  patient  at  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York  City. 

Powell  was  editor  of  the  China 
Weekly  Review  at  Shanghai,  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  President  Prevost’s  an¬ 
nouncement  declared,  “represented 
American  journalism  at  its  best.” 

The  editor  was  one  of  the  repatri¬ 
ates  who  retui-ned  to  the  United 
States  recently  aboard  the  Gripsholm. 
Malnutrition  had  reduced  his  weight 
from  150  to  75  pounds  and  gangrene 
had  necessitated  amputation  of  part 
of  both  feet. 

GET  "T"  FLAG 

The  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner 
and  Enterprise  and  their  employes 
have  been  awarded  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  “T”  flag,  highest  award 
given  by  that  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  war  effort. 
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EDITOR  6c  PUB 


“Fan  Mail”  Backs  AP  Fight 
On  U.  S.  Anti-Trust  Suit 


Flood  of  Comment  Received  Expresses  Concern 
Over  Possibility  News  May  Become 
Public  Utility  .  .  .  AP  May  Delay  Answer 


Gannett  Newspapers  —  ‘Someone  has 
said  that  a  democracy  cannot  func¬ 
tion  without  newspapers.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said:  ‘Were  it  left  to  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  government,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  latter.’  It  is  high  time  that  a 
halt  was  called  on  the  determined 
effort  of  the  administration  to  hamper, 
cripple  and  smear  the  American  press 
whenever  possible  and  to  prevent  this 
step  toward  government  domination 
of  our  newspapers.  To  weaken  our 


Weldon  Soys 
Publishers  Will 
Get  Newsprint 


Canadian  Newsprint  Con¬ 
troller  States  Adequate 
Supply  Will  Be  Insured 


R.  L  Weldon,  Canadian  Newsprin- 
Controller,  by  telephone  from  Mont 
’  Thursday  night  told  Editor  * 


real 


A  RISING  TIDE  of  membership  soli-  “This  action  against  the  AP  could  v/u.  p  v,  u  ~  - -  « 

darity  for  a  vigorous  defense,  grow-  never  be  ‘one  of  the  most  important  press — the  freest,  most  independent  Publisher  that  the  allocation  of  news- 
ing  concern  over  any  piossibility  that  strokes  for  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  and  reliable  in  the  world — is  to  under-  production  now  ^ing  under¬ 


news  might  become  a  public  utility, 
and  expressions  of  interest  by  ordi¬ 
nary  pieople  over  the  country,  were 
strikingly  evident  at  Associated  Press 
headquarters  in  New  York  this  week 
as  the  non-profit  cooperative  press 
association  girded  itself  to  answer  the 
anti-trust  suit  brought  against  it  by 
the  government  on  Aug.  28 
A  deluge  of  editorial  comment  con¬ 
tinued  as  EIditor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press.  In  connection  with  this  flood 
of  comment,  however,  were  scores  of 
articles  by  top  columnists  and  special 
writers,  and  particularly  telegrams 
and  letters  which  piled  into  the  AP 
offices  from  complete  outsiders,  many 
anonymous. 

May  Ask  Extension  on  Reply 

Meanwhile,  preliminary  defense 
plans  were  discussed  at  an  informal 
conference  in  AP  headquarters  on 
Wednesday.  Those  who  attended 
were  Robert  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  president  of 
the  AP,  and  Morris  Hadley,  Timothy 
N.  Pfeiffer  and  Edgar  P.  Baker,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Milbank,  Tweed  &  Hopie, 
counsel  for  the  AP.  There  appeared 
a  possibility  that  counsel  might  obtain 
an  extension  of  the  timq  in  which  to 
file  the  AP's  answer  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  action.  Counsel  said  that  much 
was  involved  in  making  a  reply  to 
the  14.000-word  government  com¬ 
plaint.  and  that  such  an  extension  of 
the  usual  20-day  period  was  not  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

The  chief  point  in  virtually  all  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opposition  to  the  suit  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  AP  appeared  to  be 
against  the  advocacy  by  Marshall 
Field,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  that 
news  should  be  “’treated  as  a  public 
utility,  just  as  a  railroad  is  a  common 
carrier  of  goods.”  One  of  those  who 
took  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Field 
conception  of  news  was  Arthur  J.  Sin- 
nott,  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News.  Mr.  Sinnott  said: 

“The  more  I  think  about  Mr.  Field’s 
recent  statement  respiecting  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
AP  the  more  amazed  I  am  that  any 
individual  who  seeks  to  speak  in  the 
public  interest  could  conceive  of  non¬ 
profit  cooperative  newsgathering  as 
just  another  public  utility  because  a 
public  utility  inevitably  means  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation.  From  the  outset 
I  was  inclined  to  excuse  Mr.  Field’s 
evident  idea  that  news  should  be  an 
over-the-counter  commodity,  but  his 
distorted  approach  to  press  association 
development  makes  it  advisable  to 
correct  misconceptions. 

‘  Let’s  not  bother  with  the  remark 
that  Mr.  Field  has  sought  to  invoke 
the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  get  an  AP  membership  for 
his  Chicago  Sun.  There  is  no  point 
in  criticising  our  government  in  these 
times  if  it  will  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  the  war.  However,  if  Mr.  Field, 
through  persuasiveness,  editorial  fav¬ 
oritism  or  other  influence,  is  able  and 
willing  to  divert  governmental  think¬ 
ing  or  action  at  this  time,  then  there 
will  be  those  who  deplore  the  power 
he  wields. 


history  of  American  journalism,’ 

Mr.  Field  so  blandly  puts  it.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  is  after  any  more  ‘free¬ 
dom  of  the  press’  for  the  press  as  a 
whole.  I  suspect  that  he  simply  is 
after  a  membership  in  the  AP  for  his 
Chicago  Sun.  He  tried  to  get  it,  he 
failed  because  he  did  not  qualify 
under  well  established  regulations.  So 
he  has  sought  the  aid  of  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

Sinnott  Foresees  Regulation 

“Mr.  Field  would  have  the  AP  and 
its  proudly  protected  news  become  a 
public  utility.  It  is  the  very  essence 
of  a  public  utility  that  its  method  of 
procedure,  its  rates  and  its  trade  cus¬ 
toms  shall  be  subject  to  control  by 
statutory  act  or  by  a  government 
agency.  That  is  government  control. 
The  government,  to  date,  does  not 
regulate  news. 

“I  think  the  trend  in  press  associa¬ 
tions  has  been  definitely  away  from 
monopoly.  The  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service  grow 
stronger  with  the  years.  They  are 
healthy,  competent  rivals,  not  only  of 
AP  but  of  each  other.  You  can’t  have 
monopoly  when  you  have  that  sort  of 
rivalry  and  competition.  But  Mr.  Field 
was  not  talking  only  about  press  as¬ 
sociations  when  he  intoned  about  ‘the 
drift  toward  total  monopoly  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.’  He  also  was  talking 
about  individual  newspaper  monopoly. 

“Any  thinning  out  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  is  not  due  to 
inability  to  obtain  AP  membership,  or 
any  type  of  news  service.  As  high 
as  is  the  cost  of  gathering  news,  it  is 
scarcely  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mechanical  cost  of 
publishing  the  modern  newspaper. 

“Mr.  Field  should  know  that  tele- 
gi  aph  news  is  not  the  exclusive  draw¬ 
ing  power  of  a  daily  newspaper.  He 
would  find  that  local  news,  editorials, 
comics,  features  and  other  specialties 
make  a  powerful  appeal. 

‘  If.  after  going  over  all  of  this,  Mr. 
Field  still  is  unsettled  about  this  ‘drift 
toward  monopoly  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism,’  he  might  ask  his  own  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Silliman  Evans,  about  the 
high  costs  of  newspaper  publication. 
Mr.  Evans  found  it  advisable  only  a 
short  while  ago  to  consolidate  the 
plant  operation  of  his  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  with  the  Nashville  Banner — 
one  of  which  had  the  Nashville 
morning  field  and  the  other  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

Other  Comment 

Following  is  other  comment  from 
columnists  and  special  writers: 

C.  P.  Ives  in  the  Baltimore  Sun — 
‘‘Now  suppose  a  news  monopoly  actu¬ 
ally  did  develop  as  a  result  of  this 
suit.  What  would  the  Government’s 
attitude  toward  it  be?  The  answer  is 
easy.  When  the  peculiar  economics 
of  railroading  and  other  utilities  made 
monopoly  the  normal  rule  in  those 
fields,  the  government  necessarily 
moved  in  to  assert  control.  There  are 
passages  in  the  present  AP  complaint 
which  suggest  that  the  adventurous 
young  men  in  the  Justice  Department 
have  not  overlooked  this  historical 
parallel.’’ 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 


mine  that  system  of  government  under  to  conserve  electric  power  and 

which  we  live  and  under  which  this  u'^u^wer  will  not  interfere  with  the 
republic  has  grown  great.’’  supply  of  piaper  available  to  Americar. 

David  Lawrence,  in  his  syndicated  publishers, 

column  “Today  in  Washington”—  Canada 


“Under  Communism,  there  is  no  pri-  ®  position  to  see  that  pub- 


vate  endeavor  at  all  but  a  sharing  of  demands  will  be  taken 

everything  on  a  communal  basis  °  stated.  ‘An  adenuat,. 


An  adequate 


through  the  state.  Maybe  a  communal 
press,  regulated  as  to  every  detail  of 
its  operation  by  the  government,  is  in 
prospect.  Something  important  is  up 
or  the  administration  wouldn’t  file  a 
lawsuit  in  the  midst  of  war  against 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.” 

Ben  McKelway,  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star — “The  newspapermen  are 
thinking  of  the  long  battle  that  lies 
behind  the  AP  as  we  know  it  today. 
They  understand  the  grave  implica¬ 
tions  of  an  attempt  by  the  government 
to  substitute  something  else  for  what 
has  worked  so  well.  They  are  fearful 
of  ‘outsiders’  who  have  no  real  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  significance  of  the 
AP  in  a  free  country,  but  whose  legal¬ 
istic  juggling  might  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  its  operation.  They  feel, 
and  it  makes  them  boil,  that  the 
United  States  government  is  making 
the  by-laws  of  the  AP  an  excuse  for 
meddling  in  Mr.  Field’s  Chicago  Sun 
fight  with  the  Chicago  Tribune.’' 


'Phone  Co.  Says 
Not  to  Make  Calls 


In  one  of  the  most  unusual  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  its  history,  the 
New  England  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  is  now  asking  its 
patrons  not  to  use  the  telephone  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  new  business  as  in 
past  years. 

This  campaign  of  education,  run  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Gov'ernment  and  particularly  the  War 
Department,  asks  the  people  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  all  unnecessary  or 
non-essential  telephone  calls  so  that 
every  government  agency,  including 
Civilian  Defense,  may  have  first  use 
of  all  available  telephone  lines. 

The  advertisements,  run  twice  a 
week  over  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  is 
being  used  in  121  daily  newspapers, 
280  weeklies,  40  foreign  language  pa¬ 
pers  and  two  business  trade  papers. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  company  is 
using  radio.  The  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  being  carried  on  by  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  big  users  of  the 
telephone,  letters,  advertising  cards 
and  folders,  both  large  and  small, 
window  displays  and  talks  before  va¬ 
rious  organizations.  Doremus  and 
Company’s  Boston  office  is  handling 
the  account. 


normal  supply  will  continue  to  be 
available  with  the  least  possible  read¬ 
justment,”  he  said.  Mr.  Weldon  said 
he  could  not  make  any  statement  on 
the  effect  of  allocation  on  newsprint 
price. 

Mr.  Weldon  would  not  indicate 
what  newsprint  mills  are  liable  to 
be  affected  by  allocation  or  to  wbt 
extent  they  will  be  curtailed,  adding 
that  it  depends  on  the  report  of  the 
Power  Commissioner. 

An  important  confidential  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  allocation  subject  was 
held  Thursday  afternoon  between  Mr 
Weldon  and  an  advisory  committee 
from  the  newsprint  industry.  Tbe 
Newsprint  Administrator  could  not 
elaborate  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

In  "rhorold,  Ont.,  on  Thursday  a 
mass  meeting  of  1,000  men  and  women 
of  this  area  interested  in  continued 
operation  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  mill  and  other  local  pulp  and 
paper  mills  agreed  to  continue  to  op¬ 
pose  any  curtailment  of  the  industry 
through  restrictions  on  piower,  at  least 
until  all  types  of  luxury  lighting  have 
been  abolished. 

The  meeting,  called  to  protest  re¬ 
cent  reduction  in  the  electric  power 
supply  to  the  Ontario  Paper  Mill,  was 
presided  over  by  Harvey  Raymond  of 
St.  Catherines,  representative  of  the 
paper  makers’  union. 

Cecil  Tracey,  a  union  representa¬ 
tive,  who  was  on  a  committee  which 
was  represented  at  the  conference  on 
power  allocation  in  Montreal  last 
week,  said  he  had  gone  to  the  con¬ 
ference  to  see  if  there  was  a  “special 
reason”  behind  the  reduction  of  power 
to  the  Thorold  Mill,  “but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  other  than  the  urgent 
need  for  power  for  war  industries. 
When  we  went  down  to  Montreal  the 
picture  was  pretty  black.  We  thought 
the  Ontario  Company  mill  would  go 
down  completely,”  he  said.  ‘‘But  out 
of  that  conference  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company  was  promised  10.500  hor^- 
piower.  In  two  Quebec  communiti« 
the  mills  are  to  be  completely  closed 
down,  and  that  means  the  towns  nu^ 
fold  up  as  they  have  no  war  industries 
to  fall  back  on.” 

Hon.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Minister 
of  Labor,  said  in  Ottawa  Monday  that 
the  power  allotment  to  the  Ontario 
plant  “combined  with  their  owr 
should  permit  operation  of  at  lea? 
two  machines." 


BELL  ON  USE  OF  FLAG 


PRISONER  OF  WAR 

Flight  Lieut.  K.  E.  Brown,  of  tb 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  and  vw 
was  news  editor  of  the  Halifax  (N. 


Washington,  Sept.  10 — Display  of  the  Daily  Star  when  he  enlisted  in  the 


United  States  flag  on  any  item  of 
merchandise  would  be  a  federal  of¬ 
fense  under  a  bill  presented  in  the 
Senate  today  by  ^nator  Guy  M. 
Gillette  of  Iowa.  The  bill  carries  no 
exemption  for  newspaper  use  of  flag 
reproductions  on  their  first  pages. 


RCAF  soon  after  the  start  of  the 
is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany.  B* 
was  reported  missing  after  participat 
ing  in  an  air  raid  on  objectives  B 
Germany.  It  is  now  revealed  h< 
bailed  out  after  his  plane  was  sho 
down. 
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Says  30  Million  in 
Ad  Space  Given 
For  Gov't  Causes 

Washington,  D.  C..  Sept.  8 — Writ¬ 
ing  in  last  week’s  issue  of  Doviestic 
C^merce,  John  H.  Norse,  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  estimates  that 
American  business  and  industry  has 
donated  more  than  $30,000,000  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  for  the  government’s 
defense  and  War  Bonds  campaigns. 

It  is,  the  writer  declares,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  by  manufacturing  industries,  the 
subcontractors  (advertising  agencies) 
to  whom  they  delegate  certain  essen¬ 
tial  functions,  with  the  cooperation  of 
communication  sources  which  they 
largely  sustain  (newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines.  and  radio  stations). 

It  is  America’s  information  indus- 
tiy  going  into  high  gear  for  winning 
the  war.  Unlike  other  essential  in¬ 
dustries.  he  writes,  it  has  done  this 
without  direct  cost  to  the  government, 
r,or  has  it  asked  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  to  give  away  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  white  space,  or  time,  to  distribute 
the  information. 

URregimented  Press 
‘The  nature  and  extent  of  this  free 
contribution  to  help  win  the  war  is  in 
the  foundations  of  the  unshackled  and 
unregimented  press  and  radio  of  the 
nation.  As  a  result  of  these  founda¬ 
tions,  no  other  nation  is  so  well  served 
with  human  news,  information,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  commercial  data  than  is 
the  United  States." 

This  has  been  accomplished,  he 
states,  by  the  willingness  of  commerce 
to  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  these  means  of  communication 
without  having  a  dominant  voice  in 
determining  what  shall  be  said  in  the 
space  or  the  time  not  specifically 
alioted  to  its  messages. 

The  existence  of  radio  stations  de¬ 
pends  on  “sponsored  programs”  either 
national  or  local,  he  continues,  to  a 
point  where  it  is  lOO'Tt  maintained  by 
advertisers.  In  regard  to  newspapers 
and  magazines,  he  quotes  Dr.  Neil  H. 
Borden  of  Harvard  University  to  the 
effect  that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  all 
informative  and  entertaining  features 
of  magazines  were  paid  from  revenue 
derived  from  advertisers,  and  that  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  all  costs  of 
publishing  newspapers,  other  than 
advertising,  are  paid  by  advertising 
revenues. 

"These  are  the  foundations  on  which 
much  of  the  information  system  of  the 
nation  is  based — the  system  on  which 
government  must  depend  for  inform¬ 
ing  its  citizens  of  what  it  is  doing  for 
their  behalf,  of  what  they  must  do. 
Obviously,  this  part  of  the  American 
tMnomic  structure  cannot  be  asked  to 
give  away  much  of  its  salable  space 
and  time  without  driving  many  of  its 
units  into  bankruptcy,”  he  declares. 

Ad  Council  Formed 
Thus,  seeing  need  for  an  orderly 
professional  approach  to  the  need  of 
government  to  tell  millions  of  people 
what  they  must  do  to  win  the  war, 
various  branches  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
formation  industry  organized  and 
financed  a  joint  operation,  the  Adver- 
Council.  This  council  has  a  staff 
ui  Washington  and  New  York. 

The  Council  examines  the  informa¬ 
tion  problems  of  various  government 
oepartments  for  projects  for  appropri- 
♦ul  ®sks  two  questions;  “Is 

he  project  directly  connected  with 
me  war?”,  and  “Is  it  the  type  of 
projert  which  requires  advertising 
technique?”  If  the  project  meets  the 
requirements,  the  Council,  with  ap¬ 


proval  of  the  responsible  government 
official,  plans  and  presents  an  adver¬ 
tising  program  to  meet  the  task. 

First  project  undertaken  was  with 
the  War  Production  Board  concern¬ 
ing  the  General  Salvage  Problem  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation. 
More  than  10  advertising  agencies  and 
more  than  100  skilled  research  plan, 
copy,  and  art  people  volunteered  their 
services. 

“Outside  of  locally-sponsored  ad¬ 
vertisements,  the  money  to  pay  for 
this  campaign  came  from  industries. 
It  is  a  cost  of  doing  business  to  them 
just  as  much  as  any  peacetime  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  is  a  cost  of  doing 
business,”  Mr.  Morse  writes. 

In  dollars  donated  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  continues,  the  campaign 
amounts  to  more  than  the  authors 
(James  R.  Mock  and  Cedric  Larson) 
of  “Words  That  Won  the  War”  were 
able  to  determine  was  given  to  the 
Creel  Committee  throughout  the  First 
World  War. 

“Before  the  war  is  won,  the  dona¬ 
tions  of  business  and  industry  to  keep 
the  people  informed  of  matters  which 
government  believes  people  should 
know,  are  likely  to  reach  fantastic 
totals.  Dollars  donated  will  achieve 
niaximum  results  because  they  are 
handled  by  professional  talent  accord¬ 
ing  to  proved  formulas,”  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Morse. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

CONFORMING  to  the  nation’s  con¬ 
servation  policy  a  new,  frank  and 
timely  trend  in  advertising  is  now 
being  used  by  the  Gem  Safety  Razor 
Corporation  in  the  interest  of  steel 
conservation.  A  series  of  newspaper 
advertisements  has  been  released  on 
Gem  Singledge  Blades  titled.  “40,000,- 
001  Saboteurs”  which  will  run  in  a 
selected  metropolitan  area  list  of  over 
100  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Mr.  Shaver  is  told  in  plain 
language  how  to  get  additional  life 
out  of  his  razor  blades.  Should  he 
fail  to  observe  these  shaving  hints  he 
becomes  a  potential  steel  saboteur. 
Federal  Advertising  Agency  is  plac¬ 
ing  the  copy. 

With  sales  zooming  to  unprece¬ 
dented  heights  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
servation  needs  accentuated  by  the 
war.  Park  &  Tilford  has  just  launched 
for  Tintex  Tints  and  Dyes  the  largest 
and  most  important  fall  advertising 
drive  in  the  company’s  history.  Be¬ 
tween  September  and  December  over 
200.000.000  separate  advertisements 
will  appear  in  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  a 
national  Sunday  weekly  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  7,700,000. 

Elizabeth  Arden,  through  Maxon 
Inc.  has  launched  a  new  service  type 
of  approach  to  cosmetic  advertising  in 
a  fall  newspaper  campaign  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  six  large  cities  where 
Elizabeth  Arden  Salons  are  located. 
Ads  are  keyed  to  the  present  day 
needs  of  the  busy  woman  in  war  and 
industry. 

Torex  Beef  Bouillon,  International 
Products  Corp.,  New  York,  has  named 
the  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  to  handle  its  advertising.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  and  New  Jersey  newspapers 
will  carry  the  initial  campaign. 

Westminster,  Ltd.,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  lines  of 
men’s  socks,  with  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  has  appointed  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  of  New  York  as  advertising 
counsel. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1943,  Ketchum, 


MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
advertising  agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  Columbia  Chemical  division  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Stylecraft  Jewelry  Company,  New 
York  has  appointed  Director  &  Lane 
to  handle  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
being  used. 

A  test  campaign  on  Duff’s  Waffle 
Mix  will  be  launched  in  16  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  beginning  in  Sep¬ 
tember  it  was  announced  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices  this  week  by  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  John  Walker.  The  preliminary 
campaign  will  run  eight  consecutive 
weeks  commencing  with  200-line  copy. 
Test  cities  will  be  Boston.  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago.  Included 
also  in  the  campaign  are  grocery'  trade 
papers  and  spot  radio.  The  new  Waf¬ 
fle  Mix  advertising  is  in  addition  to 
the  Duff’s  Gingerbread  Mix  schedule 
which  has  been  running  a  solid  year. 
The  account  is  handled  by  the  ^th- 
well  Advertising  Agency  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  King  Drug  and  Health  Foods, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  named  S.  Duane 
Lyon.  Inc.,  New  York.  Magazines, 
newspapers  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


STANLEY  TOBIN,  formerly  publicity 
director  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Inc..  New  York,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 

Clifford  Rian,  account  executive  of 
the  McCord  Company,  Minneapolis 
advertising  agency,  was  nominated  by 
the  mayor  of  Minneapolis  to  serve  on 
the  city  planning  commission. 

Kenneth  Griffiths,  a  member  of 
the  original  staff  of  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  at  its  organization  seven  years 
ago,  has  resigned  from  the  agency  to 
take  a  post  with  the  Office  of  War 
Infonuation. 

Glenhall  Taylor  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Hollywood 
office  of  Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc.  He 
succeeds  Tom  Lewis  who  has  joined 
the  armed  forces. 

Louis  Dean  has  joined  Maxon,  Inc., 
as  radio  director.  He  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  special  radio  assignment  for 
the  Nelson  Rockefeller’s  Committee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs.  Prior  to 
this  connection  Dean  was  radio  direc¬ 
tor  for  Campbell-Ewald  and  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc. 

George  L.  Dixon  will  leave  the 
Stewart  -  Warner  -  Alemite  Company, 
where  he  was  advertising  manager,  to 
join  the  Toronto  office  of  McConnell, 
Eastman  and  Company,  Limited. 
Prior  to  joining  Stewart- Warner  in 
1935,  Mr.  Dixon  was  with  A.  McKim, 
Limited. 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  for  seven  years 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  representative  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Division,  and  more  recently  in 
the  agency’s  Plans  -  Merchandising 
Department,  has  resigned  to  open  his 
own  business  as  Charles  S.  Wilson. 
Educational  Administration  Specialist 
and  Consultant.  Headquarters  are 
located  in  the  Industrial  Trust  Build¬ 
ing,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Max  Wales,  of  the  Wales  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Topeka,  Kan.,  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  as  a  private  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  Aug.  22. 

Frank  A.  Paget,  manager  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Ads  Radio  Men 
Protest  New 
Petrillo  Ban 

Immediate  protests  by  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies,  radio  officials 
and  transcription  company  executives 
was  the  reaction  this  week  to  the  lat¬ 
est  ukase  by  James  Caesar  Petrillo, 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  placing  a  new  ban 
against  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
transcriptions  intended  for  use  only 
once  on  the  radio. 

In  a  statement  issued  after  a  special 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  in  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York,  the  ad 
and  radio  officials  placed  particular 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Petrillo 
himself  said  only  five  weeks  ago  that 
transcriptions  did  not  jeopardize  the 
welfare  of  the  federation’s  member¬ 
ship. 

Former  Statement  Cited 

The  statement  referred  to  Mr. 
Petrillo’s  letter  to  Elmer  Davis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
on  July  31,  when  he  wrote:  “Electrical 
transcription  for  radio,  used  as  in¬ 
tended — only  once — is  not  detrimental 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians  if  destroyed  after  such  use.” 

“If  transcriptions  used  once  are  not 
detrimental  to  the  AFM.  who  is  in¬ 
jured  by  them  and  why  does  Mr. 
Petrillo  act  against  them?”  the  state¬ 
ment  asked. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  union 
believed  that  it  was  now  in  for  a  fin¬ 
ish  fight  on  records  and  wanted  to 
plug  any  loopholes  in  its  ban. 

The  public  will  feel  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Petrillo’s  new  ruling.  Transcrip¬ 
tions  are  used  widely  by  advertisers 
both  for  original  programs  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  supplemental  coverage  for  net¬ 
work  shows. 

In  most  instances  the  advance  sup¬ 
ply  is  not  enough  to  last  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  was  said. 

ANA,  4>A's  Represented 
The  program  affected  most  by  the 
ban  is  “Singin’  Sam,”  heard  on  125 
stations  throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  transcription.  One  network 
show,  “Against  the  Storm,”  which 
won  last  season’s  Peabody  Prize 
Award  as  the  best  radio  drama,  has 
already  been  forced  off  stations  served 
by  the  transcription  version. 

Other  network  shows  will  lose  their 
.supplemental  coverage  and  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  West  many  shows  in¬ 
tended  for  rural  consumption  will  be 
affected. 

The  statement  protesting  the  Petrillo 
ban  noted  that  patriotic  messages  are 
frequently  included  in  the  commercial 
transription  at  the  request  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

Many  stations  depend  on  transcrip¬ 
tions  for  a  large  part  of  their  income, 
it  was  added. 

“Mr.  Petrillo  thus  commits  another 
act  of  aggression  against  wartime 
morale  and  communication  in  the 
United  States,”  the  statement  added. 

Represented  at  the  session  were  the 
Assoeiation  of  National  Advertisers, 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  and  all  the  leading  tran¬ 
scription  companies. 

Meanwhile,  from  Washington  came 
word  that  a  Senate  Interestate  Com¬ 
merce  Subcommittee  probably  would 
meet  Monday  to  lay  plans  for  asking 
Senate  authority  to  “explore  the  whole 
field  of  Petrillo’s  operations  as  well 
as  the  effect  of  the  bans  on  public 
morale.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Soldier-Newsmen 
Do  Cartoon-News 
Feature  for  Daily 

Spartanburg  Paper  Pub¬ 
lishes  Personality  Sketches 
With  Double  Appeal 


with  another  soldier,  also  a  former 
newspaperman,  Herbert  A.  Elliott, 
former  city  editor,  Suffolk  (Va.)  Her-  T  •  J| 
ald-News,  who  since  has  completed  jUUlOr  /\miy 
the  prescribed  course  and  been  com-  _ _ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant  at  the  38 *000 

Officers  Training  School,  Fort  Hen¬ 
ning,  Ga.  Lieut.  Elliott  has  since  been  Log  Angeles  D 
assigned  to  S-2,  public  relations  and  ^  .  j 

intelligence.  Camp  Adair,  Oregon.  Organized  Vid 
Sergt.  Clay  and  Corporal  DeSimone  Group  in  Janui 
then  got  together  and  began  produc-  -  ~  o...  * 


TorrrlH-FvnrOCC  ^a^sie,  47,  Herald-Expr«. 

leraia-EiXpreSS  golf  writer,  expert  and  formerK^ 

•  n _  nament  player  who  found  the  Am« 

Linior  Army  — which  jumped  from  400  the  first^ 

*  present  38,000-is  a  full-tini 

low  38#000  1  continual  stream 

workers  through  his  office  daily, 

Los  Angeles  DaUy  Under  Darsie  are  Junior 

rs  •  j  so-called  because  of  proBciency  in  aD 

Organized  Victory  branches.  Then  come  approxLmteh 

Group  in  January  60  captains  who  might  also  be  Junior 

_  .  Rangers,  then  1,300  lieutenants 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  8— Attracting  finallv  the  nrivates. 


Camp  Croit,  S.  C.,  Sept.  8  —  Two  tion— the  sergeant  handling  drawings  . ^  angeles,  Jsept.  l^Attracting  finally  the  privates.  Rank  is  deter- 

young  newspapermen,  turned  soldier  and  the  corporal  doing  the  interviews.  ®  patrioti^  bcwster,  mined  upon  meeting  requirements  of 

at  their  country’s  wdl,  are  finding  Cross  soetioo  o<  Moo  good-will  builder,  circulation  getter  Darsie’s  published  “order  of  the  dav" 

''r?**'**  answer  to  the  wartime  ju-  ^ 

“In  addition  to  presenting  to  the  venile  delinquency  problem  is  the  38,- 

public  routine  army  news  (as  con-  000-strong  Junior  Victory  Army  of  Wlliil  wUH 

tained  in  the  Herald-Journal’s  heavy  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  RPH'nPPQ  Q  RV 
daily  camp  file)  we  felt  the  public  Express.  1 

would  like  an  interestingly  presented  Founded  upon  the  recommendation  TT 

cross-section  of  the  type  of  men  en-  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  RctdlO  WailtS  Ciodit 
tering  the  army  of  the  United  States,”  launched  Jan.  28  through  Publisher  j  1  • 

Corporal  DeSimone  said.  “Short,  de-  Dr.  Frank  F.  Barham  and  Managing  nSOrCISKa  JJnV6 
scriptive  features  articles  combined  Editor  J  B  T  Camnh«»ll  tho  busv  To  Editor  &  Publisher; 
with  cartoons  and  a  photograph  each,  movement  already  has  spread  , 

resulted  in  Croftites.  There  is  a  through  10  Southern  California  coun-  the  0„,aha  World  Herald  sponsorship 
wealth  of  material  with  subjects  from  of  the  scrap  ^ive  in  Nebraska,  which 

all  section  of  the  country  and  repre-  members  Donald  Nelson  to  invite  the 

,  ,  _  f.,  sentmg  vutually  every  profession.  An  ,  °  newspapers  of  the  United  States  to  get 

Jack  De  s.mone  H.  H.  Clay  infantry  replacement  center  is  where  - =  ^  . 


time,  in  addition  to  participating  in  a 
daily  intensive  military  training  pro¬ 
gram,  to  keep  their  fegers  liberally 
stained  with  printer’s  ink.  “Finding 


a  soldier  is  a  real  ‘rookie’;  there,  too.  Award  to  Hcrald-Exprass  Unfortunately  your  article  did  not 

a  soldier  is  most  vivid  about  his  re-  Latest  of  many  honors  it  has  re-  tell  the  whole  story  and  you  should 
actions  to  this  new  type  of  environ-  ceived  was  Aug.  18.  when  the  Paul  H.  tell  the  publishers  who  were  influ- 


behind  the  campaign  in  other  states. 
Unfortunately  your  article  did  not 


Latest  of  many  honors  it  has  re-  tell  the  whole  story  and  you  should 


®  P  :  f  ,  ®  J-  „  fnent  and  life  ”  Helms  Athletic  Foundation  broke  a  enced  by  your  article,  that  they  can- 

timT’^  f^equenUy^*^ means  w^kiHg  Sergt.  Clay  had  the  idea  for  such  givi^r its^^Sd" to ^an  ouStendinc  duplicate  the  Nebraska  Plan  u^ 
durine  after-trainina  hours  when  a  feature  before  he  entered  the  army,  giving  its  award  to  an  outstanding  less  they  have  the  same  wholehearted 

their  fellow  soldiers  at  this  20  000  Back  in  Galesburg  he  and  James  Bar-  athlete,  awarded  it  to  the  Herald-Ex-  support  of  all  the  radio  stations  in 

min  infantry  replaSment  c^nt^^^^^  ‘•^tt,  veteran  Daily  Register-Mail  re-  for  noteworthy  services  ren-  their  states,  that  the  World  Herald 

an  inia  i  y  rep  acement  center  are  .  ,  ,  “worked  the  thine  out—  dered  in  behalf  of  our  nation.  South-  had  in  Nebraska. 

SfactiViUer*'*''^  f  was ’to  do  the  sketches;  he^was  to  ""  California  and  American  youth  Ask  the  World  Herald  if  they  did 

These  soldier-newspapermen  are  write  the  copy.  We  were  going  to  through  sponsorship  of  the  Junior  not  solicit  and  pt  the  help  ^  all  the 

c  u  i  J  u  "®wspaprmen  are  a„j  inter-  Army.  radio  stations  of  Nebraska.  Your  ar- 

^rgt.  Hiland  H.  Clay,  former  car-  circulation  area.”  This  Junior  Army  was  started  orig-  tide  gave  radio  no  credit  for  the  suc- 

toonist  -  reporter,  Galesburg  (Ill.)  ■  inallv  to  eivp  parh  voiinsstpr  a  spncp  rps.s  of  thp  scran  camnaipn  and  thpv 


Daily  Register-Mail,  and  Corporal 


nmortalize’  well  known  and  inter-  ”,  .  .  ,  .  stations  of  Nebraska  Your  ar- 

tinp  nponlp  in  our  circulation  area  ”  This  Junior  Army  was  started  orig-  tide  gave  radio  no  credit  for  the  suc- 
ung  people  in  our  circulation  area.  youngster  a  sense  cess  of  the  scrap  campaign  and  they 

Sergt.  Clay  in  27.  He  began  as  a  responsibility  in  the  war  effort,  to  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal. 


.  This  in  adchtion  to  unmeasured  tons  SecreUry.  Nebraska 

Circulators  to  Hold  other  materials.  casters  Association. 

4id-Atlantic  Meeting  X'd™?  h".ps  War  Dept.  Issues 

War  time  circulation  problems,  in-  of  abandoned  factories).  One  such  T.inpd  ^tOYV 

luding  increased  production  and  de-  mine  vielded  5.200  pounds.  Two  OlUl  y 


Jack  DeSimone,  former  member  edi-  carrier  on  the  Daily  Register-Mail  at  promote  the  sales  of  War  Bonds  and  Radio  is  used  to  this  sort  of  treat- 
tonal  department,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  the  age  of  12,  and  later  went  to  the  stamps,  to  further  production  of  scale  ment  at  your  hands  and  I  would  say 
Herald-Stafesmfln.  Until  soldiering  mailing  rooni.  For  eight  years  prior  models  to  aid  the  armed  nothing  about  the  matter  were  it  not 

and  their  mutual  keen  interest  in  to  his  induction  April  21,  1941,  he  was  branches,  to  learn  first  aid  and  to  for  the  fact  that  your  misleading  ar- 
newspaper  work  brought  them  to-  a  reporter-cartoonist  and  also  did  art  each  the  air  raid  warden  in  his  tide  has  helped  get  the  newspapers 

gether  at  this  post,  they  had  never  work  for  the  Daily  Register-Mail  s  home — thus  keeping  them  off  the  of  the  United  States  behind  a  cam- 

met.  Both  are  field  soldiers.  Regu-  job  printing  department.  streets  and  curbing  juvenile  delin-  paign  which  cannot  succeed  as  it  did 

larly  they  drill  and  sweat  beneath  the  Corporal  DeSimone.  24,  was  a  staff  quency  in  Nebraska,  unless  the  newspapers 

hot  South  Carolina  sun;  both  have  repoiter  and  radio  editor  of  the  Yon-  when  some  national  vital  mate-  have  the  same  cooperation  elsewhere 

undergone  the  regulation  basic  train-  kers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman  and  ^ials  began  to  run  out,  the  Army  that  they  had  in  Nebraska, 
ing  program  required  for  men  enter-  Westchester  County  Publishers  (N.  really  hit  stride.  Members  collected  We  believe  you  should  give  your 
ing  the  service.  In  addition  to  par-  Y.)  for  four  years.  He  attended  New  gOO.OOO  pounds  of  rubber  in  the  Presi-  readers  the  full  facts.  If  you  feel  I  am 

ticipating  in  the  full  program  of  “sol-  York  University  at  night  and  was  fight’s  20-day  drive  and  since  have  prejudiced,  make  an  investigation  of 

diering”— which  both  say  they  like  about  to  receive  his  B.  S.  degree  in  increased  the  pile  to  1,200,000  pounds,  your  own. 

immensely— Clay  and  DeSimone  are  journalism  when  he  was  inducted  last  200,000  gathered  by  officers  alone.  Art  Thomas 

attached  to  the  public  relations  de-  October.  This  in  addition  to  unmeasured  tons  Bmad- 

partmenl  .t  Car^p  Crott.  of  ratals,  fata,  nawapapara,  rags  and  ^“Tara^Xaso^UUon 

HonqoHt  at  Dailies'  Plant  CllCUlotOrS  tO  Hold  other  materials.  casters  Associate 

atS  t"St”°rra“‘‘  £’  So,;  Mid-Atlantic  Meeting  .o^t'a^ S-'^SLa'  a,7d°;:;rsrap;  War  Dept.  Issues 

soldiers  but  to  Sergt.  Clay  and  Cor-  War  time  circulation  problems,  in-  of  abandoned  factories) .  One  such 

poral  DeSimone  the  news  department  eluding  increased  production  and  de-  mine  yielded  5,200  pounds.  Two  J  r»  r"  c  ,  in_Nnt  to 

of  the  Herald  and  Journal  in  nearbv  hvery  costs,  and  ways  and  means  of  youngsters  found  another,  sank  a  12-  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  10— “ 

Spartanburg  is  “the  ideal  recreational  effectively  holding  down  expenses  are  foot  shaft  and  took  out  19,000  pounds  be  outdone  by  S.  Marine  Co^ 

center  ”  scheduled  for  special  attention  at  the  until  their  parents  protested  it  was  too  which  last  week  issued  two  bj  -lin  ^ 

Both  are  rated  by  Herald- Journal  meeting  of  the  Mid- Atlantic  dangerous.  Thereupon  the  children  stories  written  by 

newsmen  ac  “fellow  staffers  ”  Rarelv  Circulation  Managers  Association  to  hired  a  man  at  $6  a  day  to  do  their  ih®  War  Department  today  released  an 
r™7.rpa“ufSelr  ^  Oel.  11.  12  and  13  a.  Durham,  dfggiug.  I.  yielda  ,20  a  day.  ar.ic.a  o„  mihUg 

fresh,  newsy  reports  from  Camp  Croft  ...  F*"d  Aluminum  r-  ’i  „  ^ 

-appearing  in  the  Herald  and  Jour-  ,  Circulation  managers  represpting  branching  out  for  renorters”  are  neculiar  to 

nal.  The  Journal,  afternoon  edition,  three  states  also  will  em-  One  has  already  the  Marine  Cor^s  The  A^rmy  and 

is  themediuni  of  puW^^^  of  neSs%p?r‘'“cTrculators  promises  10,  ^avy  rely  for  material  upon  their 

pet  creation,  Croftites,  a  news  fea-  ^  •  *u  r  n  *  W)0  more.  miKiin  at  military  sU- 

1  and  carriers  assisting  in  the  fullest  T^r>l.  ^  r*  un  uu  puoiic  relations  omces  at  miuiaiy  = 

ture  combining  copy  car  oons  and  Dr.  Barham  and  Campbel  are  high-  aboard  ship. 

photographs,  all  blend^  into  a  3-  ^  promoUon.  enthusiastic  over  results.  The  private  Cowles  is  on  duty  in  New- 

column  layout.  Sergt.  Clay  does  Ae  officers  also  will  be  elected  Albert  Junior  Army  is  a  constructive  meas-  foundland,  stationed  at  the  American 

cartoons,  Coiporal  DeSimone  writes  „  ^  . _ ,.  /o  r- \  d _ i  ure  and  if  we  can  inspire  boys  and  Arm.r  Ttoco 

the  copy  and  photographs  come  froin  manager  **aid  president  o1  become  good  citizens,  then  we  ‘  . 

the  public  relations  departrn^t  O  association,  will  preside.  ^®®!,  T  ^®'^®  ‘*°"®  “^ething  worth  MANAGES  ASS'N 

this  attractive  and  newsy  product  of  ’  ^  while,  comments  Dr.  Barham.  .  , 

their  labor,  T.  A.  Smith,  executive  Hn  TT  Campbell  declares  “the  movement  is  Julian  Harriss  has  '^en  appom  e 

editor.  Herald- Journal,  has  this  to  HAS  X*  IlEiti  AU  DUv^KXitii  extremely  valuable  in  keeping  chil-  acting  field  manager  for  Tenne 

say:  F.  W.  Johnson,  classified  advertising  dren  busy  at  a  time  when  many  par-  papers  during  a  leave  of 

“The  ‘Croftites’  cartoon — photo —  manager.  Popular  Mechanics,  is  the  ents  in  Southern  California  are  work-  granted  by  the  association  to  Jo  n 
personality  sketches  is  one  of  our  author  of  a  booklet,  “Profits  from  ing  in  defense  plants  and  the  young-  Bragg,  who  is  now  with  the 

most  interesting  and  popular  features  Classified  Advertising,”  recently  pub-  sters  could  become  something  of  a  forces.  Mr.  Harriss  will 

and  packs  the  punch  of  reader  interest  lished  by  Popular  Mechanics,  which  problem.”  same  responsibility  that 

among  both  civilian  and  soldier  sub-  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  writing  The  movement  has  received  enthu-  had  in  working  for  the 

scribers  of  the  Journal.”  for  it.  Requests  should  be  addressed  siastic  support  of  Southern  California  Press  Association.  Mr.  Barnss  n 

“Croftites”  started  in  February  and  to  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  magazine’s  welfare,  police  and  similar  officials,  been  in  the  Public  Relations  Depar 
hasn’t  missed  since.  Sergt.  Clay  con-  headquarters,  200  East  Ontario  Street,  In  organization  the  Junior  Army  re-  ment  of  the  University  of  Tennes 
ceived  the  idea.  He  talked  it  over  Chicago.  volves  about  a  chief  adjutant,  who  is  for  several  years. 


does  it-in  Philadelphia 


•  We  have  yet  to  see  a  case  where  three  drug¬ 
gists  could  outdo  one  druggist  in  mixing  a  simple 
prescription.  That  gives  a  clew  to  the  news¬ 
paper  situation  in  Philadelphia.  One  newspaper 
is  just  about  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

•  For  instance:  When  a  research  organization 
doing  work  for  leading  national  advertisers 
asked  customers  of  a  cross-section  of  inde¬ 
pendent  drug  stores  in  Philadelphia:  **Check  the 
daily  newspapers  you  read  regularly,"*^  84.6% 
named  The  Evening  Bulletin. 

•  More  and  more  advertisers  are  pursuing  this 
policy:  A  thorough  advertising  job  in  The 
Bulletin  alone  is  the  first  requisite  to  a  thorough 
job  in  the  important  Philadelphia  market. 


In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


Shott  "Takc^ 


THE  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times  is 
considering  placing  Army  and  Navy 
recruiting  offices  in  the  Federal  Build¬ 
ing  “out  of  bounds”  for  its  reporters’ 
news  beats.  Silver  tongued  recruiting 
officers  have  lured  four  staff  members 
into  the  services  recently.  So  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Ed  Ray  put  an  experienced 
woman  reporter  on  and  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief — until  he  heard  the  WAACS 
and  the  WAVES  are  vying  for  her 
services. 

■ 

THE  following  notice  appeared  in  the 
Arab  (Ala.)  News: 

“On  next  Wednesday  evening,  the 
Ladies  Aid  will  hold  a  Rummage  sale 
at  the  Methodist  Church.  Good 
chance  to  get  rid  of  anything  not 
worth  keeping,  but  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away.  Bring  along  your  hus¬ 
bands.” 

■ 

A  CLASSIFIED  AD  in  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  is  going 
the  rounds,  but  as  yet  no  results.  It 
follows: 

“Owner  of  1940  Ford  would  like  to 
correspond  with  widow  who  owns  two 
tires.  Object,  matrimony.  Send  pic¬ 
ture  of  tires.” 

■ 

THE  ARMY  induction  station  at  Tyler, 
Tex.,  has  found  this  ad  in  the  local 
papers  gets  results: 

“DELIVERYMAN  NEEDED  — 
Young,  healthy  men,  between  18  and 
26,  needed  for  air  delivery  service 
(imiformed).  Successful  applicants 
given  training  in  operation  of  vehicle 
and  use  of  arms  to  protect  self  and 
cargo  against  bandits.  Drop  delivery 
method  used — no  return  loads.  Apply 
Army  Recruiting  Service,  Tyler.” 

■ 

OUR  Short  Takes  special  agent  in 
Iowa,  who  has  a  criminal  court 
background,  hints  at  peculiar  sport  in 
the  Hawkeye  State  in  submitting  this 
dispatch: 

BURUNGTON,  la..  Sept.  4— (UP)— 
Miss  Blank,  blonde,  15-year-old 
Des  Moines,  la.,  tennis  star  who  has 
snatched  title  after  title  on  midwest 
courts  this  summer,  probably  will  be 
the  chief  object  of  attack  in  the  Tri- 
State  tourney  which  opens  here  to¬ 
morrow. 

■ 

Pigeons  Used  for 
News  in  Austrcdia 

Experiments  are  being  made  with 
carrier  pigeons  to  speed  up  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  news  dispatches  and  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  telephone  and  telegraph 
services  in  Australia,  according  to 
radio  news  broadcasts  reaching  the 
United  States. 

Sydney  newspapers  recently  carried 
v;ar  corrrespxindents’  dispatches  that 
had  been  brought  part  of  the  way  by 
carrier  pigeon,  the  broadcast  stated. 

B.  J.  Anderson,  a  correspondent 
writing  from  an  operational  base, 
stated  that  in  his  area  there  are  18,000 
pigeons.  They  are  emits  of  a  vast 
army  commimication  system,  and  are 
specially  trained  for  the  task  they 
have  to  perform.  The  dispatch  in 
which  Anderson  conveyed  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  carried  60  miles  by  pigeon 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  center  from 
where  it  was  sent  by  wire.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  revealed  that  recently  a  car- 
lier  pigeon  was  attacked  by  a  hawk. 
However,  the  carrier  continued  its 
flight,  and  upon  reaching  its  home 
post,  was  taken  to  a  special  army 
pigeon  hospital  where  15  stitches  had 
to  be  made  in  the  wound.  The  bird 
recovered  and  returned  to  the  air 
again. 


Reporters  Have 
Troubles  as 
Army  Scribes 

Military  System  Puts  Damper 
On  Usual  Methods  of 
Interviewing  Officers 

By  PVT.  JOSEPH  E.  RAY 
Public  Relations  Section,  Quar¬ 
termaster  Replacement  Training 
Center.  Ft.  F.  E.  Warren,  Wyo. 

Ft.  Warren,  Wyo.,  Sept.  8  —  For 
some  time  now  we  have  intended 
hacking  out  a  piece  showing  why  the 
Army  reporter  has  three  times  as 
many  troubles  as  his  civilian  brother, 
but  for  several  reasons  we  have  al¬ 
ways  refrained.  Those  that  we  can 
recover  at  the  moment  are  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  Iceland  and  central  Australia. 
When  we  visit  the.se  places  we  want 
to  do  so  at  our  own  expense,  not  our 
Uncle  Sam’s. 

Our  thesis  is  that  the  guy  with  the 
pencil  and  the  pad  and  the  nose  for 
news  can’t  get  to  first  base  in  the 
Army  unless  he  slams  out  a  home  run 
each  time  and  that’s  a  tough  schedule. 
Having  reasonable  assurance  before¬ 
hand  that  we  are  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  seeing  the  above-named 
places  on  Sam’s  all-expense  tour  we 
shall  get  on  with  this. 

Military  Obstacles 

To  a  man  who  has  had,  shall  we 
say,  carte  blanche  at  the  city  hall,  or 
perhaps  the  state  capitol,  during  his 
newspaper  career,  the  involvements 
of  getting  a  story  via  military  chan¬ 
nels  present  difficulties  corresponding 
roughly  to  unfolding  last  year’s  lawn 
chair. 

In  civil  life  the  reporter  is  never 
one  to  pause  in  the  mayor’s  outer 
office  and  ask  permission  to  see  His 
Nibs.  This  time-wasting  custom  is 
only  practiced  by  cubs.  We  have 
known  reporters  who  virtually  occu¬ 
pied  the  mayor’s  chair  and  if  that 
public  servant  kept  the  reporter’s 
note  pad  full  of  hot  ones  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  the  run  of  his  office.  If  not,  he 
became  a  man  without  an  office. 

Let  us  assume  a  lieutenant-colonel 
corresponds  to  the  mayor.  He  com¬ 
mands  a  regiment  and  has  his  office 
in  regimental  headquarters.  The  re¬ 
porter  is  ordered  to  get  a  story  from 
him.  If  he  hasn’t  played  the  Army 
game  very  long  he  probably  tears 
down  to  headquarters,  breezes  through 
the  officers’  entrance  and  in  a  twink¬ 
ling  is  sitting  atop  the  colonel’s  desk 
smoking  one  of  his  cigars.  He  gets 
this  far,  that  is,  if  he  was  bom  lucky 
and  if  the  fog  is  thick.  Most  of  them 
get  no  more  than  a  foot  inside  the 
door  when  they  are  invited  to  with¬ 
draw  in  terms  that  are  anything  but 
uncertain. 

After  this  beginning  he  senses  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  and 
withdraws  to  marshal  his  forces.  He 
may,  as  some  have,  go  back  to  the 
barracks  and  read  up  on  the  subject 
of  how  to  approach  a  regimental  com¬ 
mander,  or  he  may  prowl  around  the 
building  until  he  locates  the  narrow 
little  aperture  used  by  enlisted  men 
and  walk  in.  All  the  while  he  is 
thinking  of  the  balmy  days  when  he 
had  the  run  of  the  city  hall  and  every¬ 
body  took  particular  care  not  to  of¬ 
fend  him. 

Who  to  See? 

Being  inside  the  same  building  with 
his  quarry  the  reporter  seeks  out  the 
lowest- ranked  individual  in  the  place, 
usually  a  private  first  class,  and  asks 
him  to  name,  in  order,  the  guys  he 
has  to  see  before  he  can  see  the  guy 
he  was  supposed  to  see  in  the  first 
place.  He  is  directed  to  the  sergeant- 


major,  a  man  whose  sleeves  are  virtu¬ 
ally  obliterated  by  stripes.  The  re¬ 
porter  approaches  this  individual 
warily,  being  both  fascinated  and  ter¬ 
rified  by  such  an  array  of  authority. 
By  this  time  he  has  lost  all  his  pro¬ 
fessional  aplomb.  The  sergeant-major 
questions  him  critically  as  to  his  mis¬ 
sion  and  finally  gives  him  the  per¬ 
mission  he  seeks. 

The  regimental  commander  turns 
out  to  be  a  good  Joe  but  not  such  a 
good  Joe  as  to  permit  the  reporter  the 
old-time  luxury  of  sitting  on  his  desk 
while  taking  notes.  He  permits  him 
to  be  at  ease,  however. 

In  civil  life  the  reporter  has  little 
respect  for  front  office  stooges  who 
are  paid  to  keep  the  gnats  away  from 
the  boss.  He  is  adept  at  sidestepping 
them  and  getting  to  his  man  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  effort.  His 
livelihood  depends  on  his  skill  at  such 
things.  In  the  Army  the  reporter  must 
conform  to  the  time-honored  military 
system  of  going  through  channels  to 
see  a  man  in  a  high  place.  He  must 
observe  all  military  customs  in  so 
doing. 

It  is  an  involved  process  and  one 
which  every  private-reporter  quickly 
learns  to  follow. 

■ 

S.  A.  PAPERS  CUT 

Caracas.  Sept.  8  —  Newspapers  in 
this  city,  which  have  already  been 
reduced  from  20  to  16  pages,  will 
shortly  be  cut  to  eight  pages  for  lack 
of  newsprint  and  advertising.  In  an 
effort  to  meet  rising  costs,  all  of  the 
city’s  seven  dailies  have  pared  ex¬ 
penses,  reduced  staffs  and  in  the  case 
of  Ahora  and  La  Esfera  raised  prices 
from  15  ($.045)  to  20  ($.06)  centimos 
per  c(^y.  Because  of  shipping  diffi¬ 
culties,  newsprint  which  cost  Bs.  120 
Bs.  375  when  it  can  be  secured. 


Sti^kt  Udeai 

Series  on  Policemen 
EMPHASIZING  the  importance  of 
good  law  enforcement  during  war 
time,  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piei. 
mont  is  running  an  illustrated  “Know 
Your  Policeman”  series.  The  articles 
deal  with  patrolmen  and  officers,  state 
their  views  on  law  enforcement,  their 
special  interests,  hobbies  and  shield 
numbers,  and  describe  their  families 
and  family  life.  Brief  biographies 
from  “boyhood  up”  are  included.  The 
series  is  developing  into  an  excel¬ 
lent  human  interest  feature  and  alw 
is  building  up  a  valuable  file  of  police 
biographies  for  the  Piedmont. 

Series  Shows  War's  Effect 
THE  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  has  been 
running  a  series  of  stories  by  Cor¬ 
nelius  Dalton  on  “The  War  in  Their 
Lives.”  depicting  dramatically  just 
how  the  war  has  affected  some  well- 
known  people. 

Cartoons  in  Editorials 

SOMETIMES  newspaper  cartoonists 
have  a  group  of  small  individual 
cartoons  in  their  sketch  instead  of 
just  one  subject.  Newspapers  could 
break  up  the  heaviness  of  their  edi¬ 
torial  columns  by  having  an  occasional 
small  cartoon  between  the  editorial 
matter,  though  it  would  not  be  or  need 
not  be  an  illustration  for  any  editorial. 

NEW  SHEAITER  ADS 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Ft 
Madison,  la.,  is  launching  a  new  radio 
program  and  a  one-time,  full-page  ad 
in  32  Sunday  newspapers,  featuring 
Sheaffer ’s  “V- Black  Skrip,”  a  black 
ink. 


AKRON 

An  Advertiser's 

DREAM  MARKET! 

Akron  has  more  ready  buyers  with  more  ready 
cash  than  ever  before. 

Employment  is  at  a  new  all-time  high.  Payrolls  are 
36  percent  higher  for  the  first  six  months  of  1942, 
over  the  same  period  in  1941,  and  1941  was  a  banner 
payroll  year. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  you  could  ask  of  a 
market,  and  Akron  has  that  too  ...  a  Daily  Newspaper 
that  completely  covered  its  trading  area  at  one  low 
cost. 

Yes,  Akron  is  more  than  a  Dream  Market:  it's 
a  market  of  opportunity  for  the  advertiser  who 
properly  develops  it. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Rpprvscnted  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising  oi  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  has  recently  released 
a  “Blue  Book"  of  case  histories  of 
some  of  the  most  successful  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  of  1941. 

The  advertisements  ran  the  gamut  of 
products  and  services — from  bread 
to  automobiles,  from  everyday  pur¬ 
chases  to  investments  of  lifetime  im¬ 
port. 

80%  of  the  national  advertisers  who 
ran  these  especially  resultful  cam¬ 
paigns  in  New  York  included  The 
Sun  on  their  schedules. 


advertisers  who  are  able  to  measure 
the  day-by-day  responsiveness  of 
Sun  families.  For  16  years  (and  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  days  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor)  department  stores  have  concen¬ 
trated  more  advertising  in  The  Sun 
than  in  any  other  weekday  news¬ 
paper. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Sun 
families  comprise  a  preferred  group 
for  securing  profitable  results  from 
advertising.  Primary  is  the  intensity 
with  which  they  read  The  Sun.  The 
recent  impartial  L.  M.  Clark  survey 
shows  that  The  Sun  is  one  of  the  best 
read  metropolitan  dailies  in  America 
— in  advertising  as  well  as  in  news 
and  features. 


The  sales  dependability  of  The  Sun 
remains  constant  in  trying  times  as 
well  as  in  days  of  peace.  Its  reader- 
ship  is  the  substantial  kind — the  kind 
least  vulnerable  to  economic  up¬ 
heaval. 


“Putting  It  in  The  Sun"  has  been  a 
successful  sales  formula  for  national 
as  well  as  local  advertisers  for  many 
years.  During  these  trying  times  it 
is  more  than  ever  an  assured  method 
of  securing  profitable  advertising 
response. 


The  acceptance  of  The  Sun  by  busi¬ 
nesses  whose  sales  scope  is  nation¬ 
wide  confirms  the  experience  of  local 


Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  By  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 
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Commerce  Dept. 
Opens  Exhibit  of 
"War  Effort"  Ads 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8 — An  ex¬ 
hibit  of  informative  advertising  by 
American  indiistry  and  business  in 
aid  of  the  war  effort  was  opened  to¬ 
day  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Wayne  C.  Taylor,  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  opened  the  exhibit,  and 
described  it  as  a  “fitting  means  of 
focusing  attention  on  the  truly  patri¬ 
otic  part  being  played  by  many  busi¬ 
ness  interests  to  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  on  how  to  win  the  war.” 

Florence  M.  Dart,  advertising  spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  is  in  charge  of 
the  exhibit.  In  order  to  obtain  as 
representative  assortment  as  possible, 
Miss  Dart  wrote  to  389  advertising 
agencies  located  from  coast  to  coast. 
More  than  26%  complied  with  her  re¬ 
quest  for  samples  of  advertising  keyed 
definitely  to  the  war  effort. 

A  total  of  1,037  samples  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  were  received.  These  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tisements,  posters  and  car  cards. 

Mr.  Taylor  stressed  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  continuing  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  war  emergency.  Di¬ 
recting  attention  to  a  large  panel  of 
advertisements  in  which  the  sale  of 
War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps  were 
actively  promoted,  he  said:  “As  you 
probably  read,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  estimates  that  it  has  received 
free  publicity  on  war  stamps  and  bond 
promotion  which  would  have  cost 
565,000,000  if  purchased. 

“This  type  of  advertising  is  but  one 
of  many  of  the  informative  messages 
which  business  is  contributing  to  help 
the  government  fight  this  all-out-war. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sum  total  of 
all  such  donations  appearing  in  all  ad¬ 
vertising  media  has  already  reached 
many  more  millions  of  dollars.  The 
good  effect  of  such  advertising  is  in¬ 
calculable.” 

■ 

Ad  Bureau  Issues 
War  Supplement 

To  provide  an  up-to-date  record 
of  wartime  advertising  in  America,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has 
just  issued  the  first  in  a  series  of  sup¬ 
plements  to  the  Bureau's  book,  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Goes  to  War,”  which  was 
publish^  last  July. 

Forty-nine  representative  wartime 
newspaper  ads  .  .  .  national  keyed  to 
war,  retail  keyed  to  war,  and  straight 
product  ads  . .  .  are  reproduced  in  the 
Bureau’s  first  Supplement. 

The  two  big  campaigns  sponsored  by 
the  War  Production  Board  and  ynder- 
w'ritten  by  private  industry  .  .  .  the 
fat  salvage  campaign  and  the  general 
salvage  campaign  .  .  .  are  included; 
also  the  institutional  series  by  United 
States  Steel,  first  of  its  kind  ever  run 
in  newspaper  space;  the  United  States 
Army’s  campaign  for  specialists  and 
technicians;  the  Cheese  Industry’s  co¬ 
operative  campaign  linked  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Nutrition  Program;  the 
Houdry  Process  Corporation’s  series 
on  its  synthetic  rubber  process;  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America’s  se¬ 
ries  on  “why  I  am  buying  bonds  and 
stamps;”  Consolidated  Aircraft’s  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  on  the  planes  it  is 
building  to  beat  the  Axis;  Pontiac’s 
series  on  its  dealer  service  plan  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  cars  . .  .  and  many 
others. 

Also  included  are  several  retail  ads 
from  the  many  notable  campaigns 


run  by  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  aid  the  sale  of  war 
bonds  and  stamps,  to  promote  con¬ 
servation,  etc. 

Among  the  straight  product  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  those  of  Old  Gold, 
Fairy  Soap,  Ritz  Crackers,  Van 
Camp’s  Tenderoni  (a  “war  baby” 
which  has  made  sensational  strides 
since  Van  Camp  took  it  over  to  replace 
Van  Camp’s  Pork  &  Beans),  Super 
Suds,  Mazola,  Heinz  Oven-Baked 
Beans,  and  Swerl,  “amazing  new  fine 
suds  discovery.” 

The  Supplement  also  contains  the 
statement  that  President  Roosevelt 
made  to  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  on  the  occasion  of  its  1942 
convention.  The  President  said,  in 
part:  “Hiere  are  many  messages 

which  should  be  given  to  the  public 
through  the  use  of  advertising  space. 
The  desire  for  liberty  and  fre^om 
can  be  strengthened  by  reiteration  of 
their  benefits.” 

Many  of  the  ads  in  the  Bureau’s 
Supplement  serve  as  illustrations  to 
the  President’s  text.  As  a  whole,  these 
newspaper  advertisements  demon¬ 
strate  what  advertising  can  do  and 
is  doing  in  a  nation  at  war  ...  in 
helping  the  people  of  this  country  to 
adjust  their  lives  and  their  energies  to 
war  time  conditions. 

The  Bureau  plans  to  issue  these 
Supplements  regularly  as  the  war 
progresses. 

■ 

NAEA  Plans  to 
Hold  “War  Clinic" 

Eager  to  help  Uncle  Sam,  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  joined  hands  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  the 
civilian  home  front  war  against  infla¬ 
tion  and  will  devote  considerable  time 
to  this  problem  at  its  fall  conference, 
Oct.  12  and  13  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

First  Vice-President  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  Toronto  Star,  is  in  charge  of  the 
convention  program.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  a  “War  Clinic,”  to  be  staged 
under  the  direction  of  Sam  Howard, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une.  Earl  Maloney,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript,  has  been  named  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Exhibits 
Committee,  according  to  President 
William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader  &  Times-Dispatch. 

Leaders  from  various  governmental 
agencies  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are 
being  invited  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  that  will  be  held  during 
the  course  of  the  October  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

■ 

Canadian  Rules  May 
Affect  Classified 

Classified  advertising  managers  of 
Canadian  newspapers  are  speculating 
on  the  effect  new  government  regula¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  may  have  on  linage  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Effective  Sept.  4  no  employer  may 
ask  for  direct  applications  for  work. 
All  replies  to  Help  Wanted  advertise¬ 
ments  must  be  directed  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Unemployed  Insurance 
Commission.  Situation  Wanted  ads 
are  not  affected. 

Wages  offered  must  not  be  stated  in 
any  of  the  advertisements,  this  having 
been  decided  in  order  to  avoid  draw¬ 
ing  labor  or  help  from  one  classifica¬ 
tion  to  another.  Advertisements  must 
be  made  out  in  triplicate  of  which 
two  copies  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
local  unemployed  office  for  approval. 
These  will  be  dealt  with  and  returned 
to  the  publication  office  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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DISTRIBUTION  MEETING 

The  fourteenth  annual  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  on  Distribution  will  be  held 
October  5-6  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Bos¬ 
ton.  This  national  forum  on  problems 
of  distribution  is  sponsored  by  the 
Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Boston  University 
College  of  Business  Administration, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  leading  imiversity  schools  of  busi- 
nes  and  national  trade  associations. 
Main  themes  of  the  conference  are: 
“Distribution’s  Part  in  Winning  the 
War”;  “Post  War  Adjustment  of  busi¬ 
ness”;  “Major  Trends  in  Distribution.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  11 


Hotel  Pierre,  New  York,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Needham  &  Groh- 
mann,  Inc.,  as  advertising  agency,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  15. 

Stanley  Whiteway,  advertising 
manager  of  Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  world’s  largest  builders 
of  industrial  drying  and  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  has  enlisted  in  the  Signal 
Corps  Reserve  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  was  formerly  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Washington  Herald  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

A.  R.  Whitman  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Mr.  Whitman,  who  joined  the 
agency  in  1933,  will  continue  in  an 
executive  capacity  on  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  ac¬ 
count. 

Kennett  W.  Hinks,  vice-president, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 


commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  aai 
will  report  Sept.  18  at  Dartmouth 
indoctrination.  ^ 

John  P.  Myers,  formerly  of  the  Ntm 
York  Sun,  and  New  York  Mirror  ^ 
recently  account  executive  at  Hubl 
Hoge  &  Sons,  has  opened  an  adwil 
tising  and  sales  promotion  office^S 
New  York  under  his  own  ^-^1 
Alan  Tigner,  formerly  of  the  Nil 
York  P6st,  has  resigned  his  po5iti(^; 
there  to  become  vice-president  ^ 
account  executive,  and  the  staff 
eludes  Victor  Doty,  account  execii> 
tive,  and  Lewis  Troupp,  art  director 

Loring  Pratt  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ry» 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  written  the  wS- 
ning  inscription  for  the  permanent  as- 
tional  memorial  to  the  Amerio* 
Legion.  This  memorial,  erected  h 
St.  Louis  by  the  Monument  Buildos 
of  America,  will  honor  the  foundhw 
of  the  World  War  I  veterans’  organia. 
tion  at  the  St.  Louis  caucus  in  May 
1919.  It  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  6. 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Carl  G.  Subs  u 
account  executive.  He  was 
with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

William  A.  Blees  has  joined  Youiy 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  in  an  executhe 
capacity,  C.  J.  LaRoche,  chairman  of 
the  agency,  announces.  Prior  to  ha 
association  with  Young  &  Rubic^ 
Mr.  Blees  was,  successively,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  Bukk, 
Oldsmobile  and  Pontiac;  vice-pnf 
ident  and  general  manager  of  J.  Ster¬ 
ling  Getchell;  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nash  Motors  Division  of 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation. 

John  C.  McManemin  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Maxon  Inc.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  William  Esty  and  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc. 


NEA  war  maps — highlighting  spot  news  and 
interpreting  war  developments — take  top  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  front  pages  of  the  nation's  newspo- 
pers.  Write  for  proofs. 
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A  New  Light  is  Burning  .  . 


In  dries,  towns  and  hamlets  a  new  light  is  burning. 
It  bums  brightly  here  in  Chicago— /he  Heart  of 
America.  It  is  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  our  people, 
glows  angry  red  in  the  night  sky  over  our  great 
industrial  plants.  It  was  kindled  at  Pearl  Harbor — the 
Pearl  Harbor  of  December  7th,  1941. 

All  America  is  aroused  and  angry — government, 
industry,  workers,  and  fighting  men  rise  in  wrath 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  prindples  of  liberty  and 
justice  which  are  our  life— prindples  which  have 
made  us  great  and  prosperous,  supreme  in  freedom. 

Those  principles  made  our  enterprise  free — and  free 
enterprise  made  us  the  mightiest  industrial  nation 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
yet  attained. 

Only  yesterday,  the  great  enterprises  of  this  country 
were  devoted  to  peacetime  service  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles,  radios,  household  equipment  of 
every  kind,  electrical  refrigeration,  heating,  plumbing 
— all  the  things  we  had  come  to  take  for  granted. 
Now — in  miraculously  short  time,  these  industries 
are  bulwarks  of  America  at  war. 


Guns,  bombs,  tanks,  planes  and  battleships  flow 
from  production  lines  in  quantities  that  beggar 
imagination.  Peace  production  made  this  war  pro¬ 
duction  possible.  Ability,  untiring  devotion  and 
application  made  the  gigantic  change  in  unbelievably 
short  time. 

Chicago  industry  is  playing  a  giant  role  in  this  war 
effort.  The  motor  plants,  radio,  steel,  oil  refineries, 
the  meat  packers  and  other  food  producers,  farm 
equipment  and  railroad  cars,  rubber,  power,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  Chicago  factories  of  equal  importance, 
are  tied  in  and  tuned  in  with  this  tremendous  task. 

Chicago's  gigantic  web  of  railroads  is  geared  to  the 
job  of  moving  war  equipment  and  supplies.  Through¬ 
out  the  metropolitan  area  hundreds  of  concerns 
that  served  us  in  peace,  now  serve  us  in  war. 

But  when  victory  is  won,  the  transition  from  war 
production  to  peacetime  requirements  will  find 
Chicago’s  industrial  plants  serving  us  with  equal 
facility.  For  in  peacetime  the  people  will  return 
to  the  system  of  living  that  made  America  great — 
will  again  expect  the  service  and  the  satisfaction  that 
was  their  privilege  and  their  pleasure  before  the  war. 


I  PiAliihed  hy  the  Chicago  Hercdd-American  in  recognition  of  the  loyal  war  effort  of  Chicago’s  management  and  men 
National  advertising  representatives . rodney  e.  boone  organization 
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Urges  Repetition  of 
Ideas  in  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


"THERE  MAY  BE  nothing  new  in 

the  idea,”  writes  Jimmie  Skinner,  Jr., 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times,  “but  by  constant  repetition  of 
definite  ideas  about  what  advertising 
can  do  at  this  time,  promotion  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
both  for  advertising  and  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

New  or  old,  the  idea  is  sound. 
Repetition,  as  our  grade  school  teach¬ 
ers  knew,  is  the  mother  of  learning. 
It  is  a  fundamental  in  the  science  and 
psychology  of  advertising.  And  yet 
it  is  too  often  overlooked.  The  guys 
who  create  advertising  begin  too  soon 
to  tire  of  the  task  at  hand;  they  want 
to  try  their  creative  faculties  on  some¬ 
thing  new,  always  something  new. 
And  as  a  result,  many  a  good  cam¬ 
paign  is  brought  to  an  untimely  end 
before  it  has  really  done  its  work. 

That’s  why  there  is  a  saying  around 
promotion  shops,  that  just  about  the 
time  you’re  begiiming  to  tire  of  a 


peace.  Every  one  of  the  activities 
outlined  in  the  volume  is  one  in 
which  an  enterprising  community 
newspaper  could  well  engage;  many 
are  activities  in  which  newspapers 
are  already  and  always  engaged.  The 
volume  is  interestingly  written  and 


DREW  RECORD  THRONG 

A  record  throng  of  75,000  persons 
crowded  into  Philadelphia’s  Municipal 
Stadium  Aug.  31  as  the  Philadelphia 
Elagles  defeated  the  College  All  Stars 
in  a  football  game  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  attendance 
exceeded  by  thousands  the  turnout  at 
any  similar  event  held  in  Philadelphia, 
and  included  10,000  service  men.  In¬ 
quirer  readers,  in  addition  to  buying 
their  own  seats,  contributed  a  large 
sum  to  buy  tickets  for  service  men. 
In  the  intermission,  191  volunteers 
were  inducted  into  the  Navy  with  im¬ 
pressive  and  dramatic  ceremonies. 


splendidly  illustrated  with  some  swell  The  net  proceeds  were  distributed  by 


photographs.  It  is  certainly  well 
worth  the  nickel  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  asks  for  it. 


the  Inquirer  to  the  U.S.O.,  charities 
and  to  the  Philadelphia  Defense  Coun¬ 
cil  for  air  raid  warden  work. 


Advertising  Joins  Up 
NOW  Collier's  joins  the  parade  of 
media  telling  ^e  story  of  how  in¬ 
dustry’s  advertising  is  serving  in  the 
war  effort.  “Advertising  Joins  the 
Colors”  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  just 
issued  by  Collier’s,  reproducing  34 
advertisements  from  its  pages  selected 
“to  illustrate  most  effectively  what  in¬ 
dustry  is  going  to  further  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  through  its  advertising.” 

It  makes  a  fine  brochure  and  an 


Tonkin  Due  in  N.  Y.  as 
NewU.  S.  Chief  of  AAP 

F.  W.  Tonkin,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  A^ociated  Newspapers 
of  Australia,  is  expected  to  arrive 
soon  in  New  York  to  become  editor 
and  manager  of  the  American  office 
of  the  Australian  Associated  Press, 
which  comprises  all  but  one  of  the 
C!ommonwealth’s  daily  newspapers. 
Mr,  Tonkin  was  released  by  Associ- 


Retoilers  to  Aid  in 
Gas  Ration  Drive 

The  display  and  educational  hrf 
ities  of  more  than  2,500  retailer 
^ing  enlisted  in  a  program  to  ^ 
tize  the  role  of  gasoline  ratioS 
fences  war  effort,  the  Offij! 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Na^ 

M  ^  AssocuS^S 

Meyer  Both  Company,  OPA  has  S 
prepared  and  distributed  a  “pa(^ 
progranri”  of  advertising  and  dS 
suggesUons,  aimed  at  obtaininir^ 
mum  support  for  the  raUoningT' 

Leon  Henderson,  OPA  Admini^. 
tor’  m  a  letter  accompanying  iii, 
package,”  points  out  that  all 
ment  agencies  are  “well  aware  of  fia 
excellent  job  American  retailer*  hm 
done  in  promoting  causes  of  benrf- 
to  the  nation.” 


campaign  is  the  time  that  campaign  is  excellent  promotion,  and  even  though  afed  Newspapers  at  the  unanimous 


really  beginning  to  take  hold. 

RaNaiaq  Hit  Own  Series 

Brother  Skinner  doesn’t  only  have 
the  idea  of  using  promotion  to  re¬ 
peat  over  and  over  again  specific  uses 
of  advertising  in  war-time.  He  is 
also  putting  that  idea  into  practice, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Caller -Times. 
He  is  running  a  series  of  promotional 
advertisements  that  are  right  down 
to  earth.  You  can  get  an  idea  about 
how  practical  they  are  from  these 
headlines;  “Six  tasks  of  today’s  ad¬ 
vertising”;  “Uses  for  advertising  in 
wartime.”  Simple,  direct,  hard-hit¬ 
ting. 

One  of  the  specifics  Brother  Skin¬ 
ner  lays  down  as  a  task  of  today’s 
advertising  is,  “How  can  advertising 
in  general,  and  my  advertising  in 
particular,  contribute  to  the  winning 
of  the  war?”  His  other  specifics  are 
pretty  generally  directed  toward  ac¬ 
complishing  something  material  for 
the  business  he  is  urging  to  advertise. 

“We  are  trying,”  he  tells  us,  “to 
clear  up  any  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
advertising  managers  as  to  the  utility 
of  advertising  in  these  days  The 
points  we  make  in  our  advertisements, 
when  reasoned  out  with  advertising 
managers,  seem  to  have  quite  a  bit 
of  weight.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  that 
newspaper  promotion  can  function 
these  days.” 

There’s  no  argument  there.  Brother 
Skinner’s  idea  may  not  be  new.  His 
advertising  might  not  stand  the  gaff 
of  being  held  up  as  a  model,  either 
for  copy  or  design,  before  any  group 
of  experts.  But  the  stuff  it  takes  to 
make  good  promotion  is  in  it — and 
that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  what  we  should 
be  looking  for. 


it  seems  to  be  just  another  of  a  line  of 
similar  efforts,  they  are  all  welcome 
because  they  all  contribute  to  making 
the  story  of  advertising  heard.  It 
appears  that  this  is  but  the  first  of  a 
series  of  brochures  Collier’s  intends 
to  issue.  They  will  all,  however,  be 
devoted  to  telling  “how  advertising 
has  come  into  its  own  . .  .  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  nation.” 


South  Dakota  Jackpot 

GOOD  EXAMPLE  of  cooperative 

newspaper  promotion  comes  this 
week  from  South  Dakota,  where 
seven  newspapers  join  to  sell  the 
“$200,000,000  Jackpot”  that  South 
Dakota  offers  advertisers.  The  piece 
at  hand  is  a  simple  little  folder  that 
tells  quickly  and  directly  how  the 
farm  dollars  are  piling  up  in  South 
Dakota  and  how  these  seven  news¬ 
papers  offer  advertisers  a  quick,  eco¬ 
nomical  route  to  the  families  where 
the  farm  dollars  are  piling  up.  A 
neat  job. 

Neat,  too,  are  several  pieces  that 
come  from  one  of  these  seven  dailies, 
the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader.  They 
tell  their  story  as  evidently  stories  are 
told  in  the  Dakota  country — simply 
and  quickly  and  clearly.  Which  makes 
for  good  promotion. 


request  of  members  of  the  AAP  and 
left  for  the  U.  S.  in  July. 

The  American  staff  of  AAP  com¬ 
piles  dispatches  to  Australia  of  news 
from  U.  S.,  Canadian  and  South 
American  sources  which  include  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  New 
York  Times,  Canadian  Press,  Reuter’s 
and  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance.  Assisting  Mr.  Tonkin  will  be. 
Walter  H.  Cummins,  now  in  New 
York. 

Before  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Sydney  Sun  in  1936  Mr.  Tonkin 
for  10  years  was  in  London  as  editor 
and  manager  of  the  then  Australian 
Newspaper  Cable  Service.  When  the 
-Australian  AP  was  formed  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Sun  as  its  alternate  di¬ 
rector  on  the  AAP  board.  Up  to  the 
time  he  joined  the  AAP  he  also  was 
joint  managing  director  of  the  Sun- 
Herald  Cable  Service,  which  supplies 
a  supplementary  service  of  overseas 
news  to  the  Sydney  Sun,  Melbourne 
Herald  and  other  Australian  papers 


LIBRARY  BIRTHDAY 

The  Birmingham  News-Age-Henli 
Free  Ubrary  Exchange  will  hw 
rounded  out  six  years  of  service  ■ 
Sept.  1  and  to  date  has  placed  11^)^ 
books  in  the  school  librarie*  of 
state.  The  originator  and  director  d 
the  library  is  Artemus  Calloway.  Tk 
function  of  the  exchange  is  to  coDec 
books  from  homes  where  not  neecU 
and  place  them  in  school  librira 
To  date  books  have  been  supplied* 
over  400  libraries  in  the  state. 


JOINS  AD  AGENCY . 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  anTVMit«. 
that  Wilder  Breckenridge,  fonnen 
general  manager  of  Newspaper  Adve;. 
tising,  Inc.  has  joined  the  organio- 
tion  in  an  executive  capacity. 


Small  Town  Manual 

IF  YOU  haven’t  already  got  one, 

you’ll  be  smart  to  get  your  hands 
on  a  copy  of  “Small  Town  Manual 
for  Community  Action!” — published 
recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  It’s  a  swell  hand¬ 
book  for  the  promotion  manager  who 
concerns  himself  with  community 
projects  or  other  institutional  promo¬ 
tions. 

The  manual  concerns  itself  with  the 
economic  health  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munity.  Although  stress  is  placed  on 
war  work  and  defense  activities,  the 
main  emphasis  of  the  volume  is  on 
long-range  planning  for  post-war 


Look  Loses  Lee  Tracy 
FROM  Lee  Tracy,  promotion  manager 
of  Look  Magazine  and  director  of 
its  “Spotlight  of  Fashion”  editorial 
feature,  comes  the  announcement  that 
he  is  resigning,  effective  Sept.  15.  Lee 
is  currently  in  Richmond,  Va.,  staging 
a  fashion  show  promotion  at  the  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Rhoads  department  store.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Look,  he  was  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 


mw  AD  CONTEST 

The  Chicago  Business  Papers  Asso 
ciation  has  announced  a  national  com¬ 
petition  for  a  new  award  for  the  best 
■til-round  use  of  business  paper  ad 
vertising  published  in  1942.  Entries 
in  the  competition  may  be  submitted 
until  Jan.  31,  1943.  Further  details 
may  be  had  from  the  Contest  Secre¬ 
tary,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 


is  the profitrbu 

(T1RRKET  OF  THE  OEIU  HRVER  REGISTER 


Urdong  in  Air  Force 
LT.  BARRY  E.  URDANG,  former 
promotion  manager  for  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  recently  was 
graduated  from  the  Air  Force  Ad¬ 
vanced  Flying  School  at  Mather  Field, 
Cal.,  in  a  navigation  class. 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 


Ohios  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 


and 


Ohios  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Counties 


FIVE-DAY  PAPER 

W.  G.  Strong,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Okemah  (Okla.)  Leader,  has 
decided  to  reduce  publication  of  that 
newspaper  to  five  days  a  week  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 


with  the 

CLEVELAND  PUIN  DEALER 

Clevtiaetf'i  Hem*  Newspaper 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 


This  cartoon,  drawn  by  Stan 
Walicki,  a  Goss  worker,  was 
originally  published  in  The  Goss 
Press,  employee  house  organ. 


Words  alone  won’t  do  it  .  .  .  but 
they  can  help  a  lot  to  knock  out  “the 
ungodly  three.” 

Words  of  wisdom  and  truth,  printed  by  a  free 
American  press,  can  keep  morale  at  fighting  pitch 
—make  us  boil  with  anger  or  glow  with  pride  .  .  . 
strike  back  in  adversity  or  exult  in  achievement. 

They  can  promote  harmony  here  at  home  and 
with  our  allies — dispel  doubt — and  convince  us  all 


that  we  must  sacrifice  without  complaint  .  .  . 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  buying  bonds,  saving 
scrap,  and  working  long  hours  for  Victory! 


Your  press  is  a  powerful  weapon.  Take  good  care 
of  it.  Keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  strike 
a  daily  blow  at  our  enemies.  If  you  need  help  at 
any  time — repairs  or  replacement  parts — remem¬ 
ber  that  Goss  has  made  provisions  for  emergency 
service  on  a  wartime  basis. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
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More  Women  Joining 
News  Picture  Service 


By  JACK  PRICE 


List  "Neutral"  i 
Sources  Providing 
Axis  Propaganda 


ordered  to  report  to  a  CPO  for  in¬ 
vestigation  of  his  technical  skill  as  a 
cameraman.  Harry  has  only  been  a 
news  photographer  for  20  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  worked  for  the 
New  York  World,  the  New  York  Sun 
and  the  last  ten  years  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  but  the  CPO  wanted  tk  r*  ^ 

to  see  with  his  own  eyes  if  Harry  .  ®  omnu  tw  for  National  H,. 
IT  APPEARS  that  women  will  be  lishing  organization  where  she  later  could  take  a  picture.  He  was  given  a  q  '  ^  IH'  Pi-  *Ujor 

found  in  greater  numbers  in  the  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  editor.  camera  and  four  films  and  told  to  y®  i/  ®P*aal 

news  picture  business  as  the  war  con-  Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Interna-  take  some  pictures  and  strange  as  it  president  rele^d 

tinues.  Last  week  we  received  a  call  tional  News  Photos  where  we  found  seems  the  CPO  liked  his  exposures  so-called  “neutral”  y  *  liitil 

from  a  picture  service  organization  Arthur  Levy  scrutinizing  a  list  of  so  he  passed  the  lens-lad  as  okay,  reality  might^be  *u^  tk; 

for  services  of  a  printer  who  was  draft  applications  from  young  ladies  who  Result  .  .  .  Harry  is  now  Photoc-apher  to  have  seeminvlv  ^ 

exempt  and  with  some  experience,  desired  to  enter  the  field  of  picture  First  Class,  USN 

When  this  request  was  made  we  were  news.  Although  INP  has  not  as  yet 

informed  that  the  position  was  open  engaged  any  of  the  applicants,  we 

to  either  male  or  female.  This  is  the  were  informed  that  it  won’t  be  long 

first  time  we  have  been  advised  that  before  vacancies  will  have  to  be  filled 

women  will  be  considered  for  dark  by  them.  Mr.  Levy  believes  that  it 


Camera  Knight 


r - “**&•*«.  usea  oy  ta 

have  s^mingly  bona-8de 
stones  “leak”  to  the  United  ^ 
and  others  of  the  United  iSo^ 
The  committee  was  prom^. 

nmmilA  an/4  ..i  lo 


room 

how  far  this  policy  has  gone.  of  many  young  ladies  in  all  depart 

We  visited  the  various  picture  syn-  including  developing  printing,  ‘^n,  got  ms 

dicates  because  changes  are  generally  camera  and  messenger  work.  lanoine  for 

effected  first  in  this  field.  Our  visit  .  ^sociated  Press  we  were 

to  Acme  revealed  that  women  have  mformed  that  when  and  if  the  neces- 
been  accepted  to  do  work  formerly  arises,  young  ladies  will  be  used  ^hile  workine 

,  ,  ...1  1  '  for  ciloVl  wnrlr  qc  mztv  Ko  ■  i ro/t  Wmie  WOI».Ulg 


compile  and  publish  the  list  h 
nounced  because  a  scientiac  and^ 
of  the  American  press  reveikd™ 


ington,  got  his  start  in  news  photog- 


work  and  it  set  us  to  wondering  may  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  talents  GEORGE  SKADDING,  veteran  appalling  quantity^  of 

Far  this  oolicv  has  gone.  of  many  young  ladies  in  all  depart-  .  ciated  Pr«s  pnotographer  at  Wash-  ously  planted  by  Axis  nin»iii**'' 

sources,  and  about  40%  ofK 
formation  on  Axis  activities  rterhL 
Jhfa  country  by  3 ’J** 

neutral”  sources. 

The  committee  gave  puikon: 


gave 

mention  to  the  Stockhol^;!^ 
bladet  as  one  of  the  “neutral”^' 
papers  quoted  most  frequenUy  ^ 
American  press,  declaring  that  k 
check  list  shows  it  actually  has 
strong  anti-American,  pro-Axis  lit 
Enemy  Propagoado 
Describing  methods  by  whi- 
propaganda  from  enemy  countre 
spread  through  so-called 


done  by  men.  Although  the  young  such  work  as  may  be  required.  YMCA  Dhvs 

ladies  there  are  engaged  in  the  edi-  continues  to  deplete  the  (jjj.gj.jQr  ^jjjj 

torial  department  at  present,  it  is  present  staffs  it  will  be  necessary  to  ^  ^  bovs’  camp 

possible  that  more  will  be  used  for  tr®*"  young  women  to  produce  the  bijgjjy  (jjrec- 

actual  camera  work  if  the  depletion  work  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  staff  continues.  of  picture  syndicates.  This  is  natural  jgijjj.es  of  camp 

Girl  Pketeg  exacted  especially  as  the 

.  ,  ,  .  age  limits  and  draft  regulations  m- 

TOliege  graauates  ana  mosuy  wiui  ^jjj.^  business  are  no  longer  a  novelty,  jhere  upon  a  newspaper  career  He  support  of  neutral  opinion  and  « 

degrees  in  journalism.  The  first  to  u  u  :  .u  n-ofession  for  .  i  ’  ■  "^^^paper  careei.  ne  j  n  .  opinion  and  eve 

start  in  this  field  with  this  organiza-  ^  altLuST  not  in  grS Turn-  journalpm  course  at  Georp  (jpg^XL 

tion  was  Ruth  Robertson.  She  was  NewsofLrrhavT  bleTemS-  Washington  University  and  joined  the  sLdal  burSus  Tre 

cbic«o  “bLiu  "SrcxS’  yc"L7^7.  "rt”tm“fuiii.trph,rdc’^F::  £  g. j." 

in  the  Chicago  burea^  Her  expen-  ^^is  emergency  they  will  become  more  jpent.  In  1928,  he  moved  over  to  the  commands  for  the  sole  purp» 

^  •  cf  T®  ^  ^®  noticeable.  The  wags  will  of  course  aP,  and  his  first  major  assignment  P^ntmg  fake  news  and  misto 

contribute  many  wise-cracks  but  was  the  Republican  national  conven-  ‘"telligence  abroad  and  bavin*  \ 

toe  Peorta  (Ill.)  Journal- Transcript  judging  from  past  performances,  we  tion  in  Kansas  City.  Since  then,  he  ^^uuggled  mto  the  press  of  the: 

Her  career  as  an  Acme  camera-girl  believe  the  gals  will  dish  it  out  also,  has  covered  all  of  the  Republican  enemies  as  a  form  of  intellectui 

started  on  Aug.  16.  3  starter,  Frank  Merta,  of  Acme,  and  Democratic  national  conventions,  contraband. 

The  next  young  lady  to  replace  a  asked  if  he  was  to  place  hand  lotions  jp  J933  jjg  covered  toe  first  strat-  following  are  the  newspaper 

man  called  to  the  service,  was  Flora  on  the  list  of  supplies.  To  this.  Bob  osohere  flicht  from  Rapid  Citv  S  D  agencies  listed  by  the  com 

Huffman  of  Newark,  N.  J.  She  was  Dorman  replied,  “give  the  girls  any-  and  the  cfbarRevSL  narrowly  controlled  or  in- 

employed  on  Aug.  22  as  an  a^istant  thing  they  need  but  keep  the  cussin  escaping  injury  in  the  latter  while  Germany,  Italy  anc 

picture  editor  and  operator  in  the  to  gentlemanly  expressions.”  “Amen,” 

New  York  Acme  Telephoto  Depart-  responded  Merta. 

ment.  Miss  Huffman  received  her 

bachelor  of  arte  degree  in  jo^nalism  Heads  Department 

at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Prior  dON  CUNNINGHAM,  who  has  been  England  during  their  tour  of  Canada 
to  her  engagement  in  this  capacity  she  gjj  assistant  staff  photographer  for  and  visit  with  President  Roosevelt  in 
had  been  doing  public  relations  work,  ^be  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  Washington  and  Hyde  Park.  He  was 
The  next  yourig  lady  to  join  the  Acme  past  year,  has  been  named  head  chosen  to  make  the  cooperative  pic- 
staff  was  Maxine  Hattaway  of  Kansas  jjj  ^be  daily’s  photographic  depart-  tures — for  all  syndicates — of  the  King 

City,  Kan.  She  graduated  from  the  jjjgjjj^  succeeding  Garrett  Cope,  who  and  Queen  being  greeted  by  the  Pres- 

William^  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo.,  ^as  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  ident. 

One  of  Skadding’s  photographs  of  .  .  .  _  . . 

Added  to  Stoii  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  .Maun,  .Nouveau*  Tmr 

FRANK  A.  MAGGIO,  formerly  of  Park  was  chosen  by  them  as  their  “viri.r’R  . 

Baltimore,  Md.,  has  joined  the  pho-  ^41  Christm^  gift  to  the  White  Croix.  Dcpedie  de  tSusc! 
tographic  staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  House  staff.  Skadding  probably  has  Journal  d«s  iiebats,  .Monitrur  du  Fa)>  t 

Herald.  After  several  recent  changes  niade  more  photographs  of  Presidents  ib>nif.  Paris  Soir,  Petit  1  iauphin..i>.  P« 

the  staff  now  comprises:  Bill  Staple-  t*'®"  any  other  still  photopapher, 

ton,  chief  photographer;  Tony  Garnett,  covering  nearly  all  of  the  major  trips 

anH  the  late  Calvin  Coolidge,  Herbert  -  .  ,,  ,,, 

ana  iviaggio.  j  1  I-  t>  ix  service.  C  hifn  Pao,  Chunir  Hua  Tih  la 

.  Hoover  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Ikuuche  Zoitung.  EvemnR  Kcho.  Far  Ea^rr 

Navy  Photographer  born  at  Philadelphia  May  26,  Review,  Cieat  Northern.  Harbinskoye  Vffn.'- 

0^1  rwewed  her  A.B  degree  at  photographer  1904.  "“r, 

NYU  and  her  M.S.  at  the  Columbia  ,  J»urnal  de  Shanghai.  .ManchL 

School  of  Journalism  She  served  on  1"®  Protltdencc  Journal,  although  uyi^fNiTTjQ  KiT  H 13TMT7C  Daily  News.  .Naslia  Zrya,  Ostasiatixchcr  U?' 

♦U  t  tt  t  T>  A  i'a  n  II  42,  decided  he  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  RIDDERS  IN  B^ATi^iES  People’s  Tribune,  Kussian  Daily  N>»s 

UlL  as  a  4,SS?o”th;  Scores  of  friends  and  en,plnyes  of  SJ”"' 

Puerto  Rico  World  Jou^I.  Before  j"®  1^®  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  a\sii,  Wuhan  Pao,  Zaha. 

starting  in  her  present  position  Miss  ®  farewell  last  week  to  two  Peru:  Ca!,caix-1,  Peru  Jihu,  Voce  d'loia 

Ohsol  was  correspondent  for  the  El  mp  o  Srap  y-  ®  °  papers  executives,  Herman  Spain:  A.  H.  c.  (.Madrid),  A.  B. 

Tiemno  Bogota  Colombia  Though  charge  convinced  that  Hariy  would  Ridder,  general  manager,  and  his  cou-  ville),  Arriba,  Uiileares,  Cifra,  Diario  ta.- 
onlv  23*  this  voting  ladv  shows  orom-  excellent  sailor -photogra-  sjj,  Eric  Ridder,  business  manager,  f.  E.;  El  Catalan,  El  Correo.  Esiai' J;  E 

S  of^^ition  in  theSo^  ^  have  been  commissioned  lieu-  rf  '  ?  ’ 

Tr Ten.™  Phyaical  «“7sUon.  He  so  ex-  „,,toe  ISF’  pSf  S^ElTd  'SS'.'  J 

_  ...  .  ,  Cited  alwut  the  prospects  of  joining  C(jj.pg  Eric  Ridder’s  brother,  Walter,  'anguardia  Espanola,  Y.i. 

The  most  recent  adtiiUon  to  the  up  that  his  blood  pressure  rose  higher  former  director  of  the  St.  Paul  papers’  Sweden:  Af.onbladet,  Dagen.  Elfo.X.^- 
Acme  staff  of  feminine  talent  IS  Jeanne  than  requirements  and  the  Doc  re-  u  i-  x  j  •  xl  Dagligt  .\liehanda.  Sveska  Foik»usiaii>i» 

Robbins,  23.  who  begins  as  a  capUon  fused  to  pass  him.  Washington  bureau  enlisted  in  the  I,.f„r„.at.on  dOrictl. 

writer.  She  received  her  A.B.  in  Determined  to  get  into  the  service,  several  months  ago  as  a  pri-  tanbui,  Tucrkische  Post  and  Xahe  Osten. 

journalism  at  Syracuse  University  Harry  took  time  off  and  rested  up  at  ®  second  lieutenant,  and  After  further  investigation, 

and  a  post  graduate  course  at  Colum-  his  newly  built  hacienda  on  a  lake  Herman,  a  first  lieutenant,  were  pre-  committee  announced,  it  will  rel*** 

bia.  Her  outstanding  work  as  man-  near  Providence.  After  a  good  rest  sented  gifts  in  behalf  of  the  papers’  a  revised  list  that  will  include  tk 

aging  editor  of  her  college  publication  he  returned  for  another  physical  ex-  employes  by  Thomas  K.  Ford,  editorial  results  of  its  check  of  Swiss  news- 

was  recognized  by  a  magazine  pub-  amination  and  passed.  He  was  then  writer.  papers. 


where  she  was  prominent  in  toe  cam¬ 
pus  journalism.  Miss  Hattaway 
started  in  the  Kansas  office  but  has 
been  transferred  to  Chicago  where 
she  is  understudying  both  the  picture¬ 
editing  and  operational  angles  of  Tele¬ 
photo. 

On  Sept.  1,  Eleanor  Ohsol  came  to 
Acme  as  a  caption  writer  to  replace 
another  male  member  of  the  staff  who 
had  been  called  to  the  colors.  Miss 


escaping  injury  in  the  latter  while  jjapaj,. 
standing  alongside  Joe  Gibson,  Uni-  ^ 
versal  Newsreel  cameraman,  who  was  .Argentina:  Courrier  de  u  PUu  Cn. 
shot  in  the  legs.  Skadding  was  as-  Dt-msclie  l,a  Pl..ta  Zeitung.  Diario  K,pa' 

signed  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  il’Italia,  Pantiwro,  Voct  di 

o _ 1 _ 1  _ xL  !  .  f  XX.  ,  (  alabrest. 

Brazil:  Deutsebe  Rio-Zeiliing,  Dnit<hf 
\  iilkxblatt,  FanfuHa.  Gazeta  de  Xolicia«,  Jonu 
do  (  iimercio,  Nene  Deutsche  Zeitung  XoUci 
ill*  iira.sil,  Plalea. 

Chile:  .\leman,  Italia,  Trabajo. 
Finland:  .\jan  Suiinta,  Den  Nasiooalss.i 
i.sttrii,  MaaMidin  Tulevaisuiis. 

France,  German-Occupied  Paris:  Aujoor. 


ro^res, 
Japanoe-Occupied 


L»mps. 

Areas:  Central  Pr^• 
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Here  an  expert  craftsman  begins  his  work  of 
reNEWing  a  Graflex-matlc  Camera  .  .  .  thus 
enabling  a  photographer  to  serve  his  nation 
through  conservation.  When  the  camera  is 
returned  to  its  owner  it  will  bear  this  Graftex 
Gold  Seal  of  approval. 


THE  GHAFLEX  (?iij/omfz^f/HE]\[EWAL  FLAX 

.  .  .  a  Vital  Service  Far  Publishers  and  Press  Photaqraphers 


With  our  nation  at  war,  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  and  privilege 
of  publishers  and  press  photographers  to  conserve  the 
valuable  "tools  of  the  trade.”  With  the  curtailment  of 
new  cameras,  Graflex  offers  a  service  that  insures  the  con¬ 
tinued  dependable  performance  of  your  present  Graphic 
and  Graflex  equipment. 

Through  the  Graflex  Customized  reNEWal  Plan,  you 
can  easily  double  the  life  of  your  Graflex-made  Cameras, 
thus  assuring  you  of  top-notch  story-telling  pictures  for 
every  assignment  for  years  to  come. 

If  a  Graflex  or  Graphic  needs  servicing  of  any  kind  have 
it  put  in  peak  operating  condition.  Simply  take  it  to  your 


Graflex  Dealer  who  will  send  it  to  us  for  inspection.  It  will 
be  carefully  examined  and  our  recommendations,  together 
w'ith  a  quotation  for  the  reNEWal,  will  be  forwarded  to 
your  Dealer.  When  approved  by  you,  the  work  will  be 
done  promptly  and  your  camera  will  be  returned  bearing 
the  Graflex  Gold  Seal  of  approval. 

For  further  details  on  the  Graflex  Customized  reNEWal 
Plan,  see  your  Dealer  or  write  to  The  Folmer  Graflex 
Corporation,  Dept.  EP942,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

And  for  real  savings  in  money,  materials  and  time  in 
your  photographic  work,  get  Graphic  Graflex  Photography 
($4)  and  Photographic  Enlarging  ($1.95)  at  your  camera 
or  book  store. 


With  Your  Savings  .  .  .  Invest  in  America,  Invest  in  Your  Future 
.  .  .  BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS! 


folmer  graflex  corporation,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AP  MEMBERSHIP  VALUE 

SINCE  FILING  of  the  government’s  suit  against 
the  Associated  Press  two  weeks  ago.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  had  several  inquiries  on  the  effect 
of  a  judgment  favorable  to  either  side  on  the 
value  of  Associated  Press  memberships.  It  is  not 
an  easy  question  to  answer  categorically. 

If  the  Associated  Press  wins  on  defen.se,  it  w’ill, 
presumably,  continue  to  be  governed  by  its  pres¬ 
ent  by-laws,  which,  in  effect,  abolish  the  long¬ 
standing  right  of  protest  held  by  the  oldest 
members,  and  also  permit  election  of  applicants 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  in  convention. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  that  should  mean 


Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 

— St.  Matthew  VII:12. 

DISEMBODIED  OPINIONS 

SUND.W’S  RADIO  and  Monday’s  newspapers 
carried  a  dispatch  that  must  have  puzzled 
many  thousands  of  newspapermen  and  news¬ 
paper  readers  as  much  as  it  puzzled  us.  Recall — 


that  they  might  be  usable  again,  but  every  editor 
knows  that  most  of  these  cuts  fulfilled  their  life 
mission  when  they  were  first  published.  On  the 
suggestion  of  Henry  D.  Bradley,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette,  we 
urge  that  editors  go  through  their  cut  files  and 
throw'  out  every  piece  of  metal  which  does  not 
imperatively  demand  retention.  If  that  is  done 
on  a  country-wide  scale,  the  addition  to  the  rinc 
stock  pile  will  be  considerable,  and  many  a  news¬ 
paper  will  find  in  the  economized  storage  space 
room  for  expansion  of  other  activities  that  had 
apparently,  not  been  available. 


that  any  present  or  prospective  new'spaper  which 
wants  .\P  service  can  have  it  upon  demonstration 
of  ordinary  newspaper  ability  and  solvency. 

If  the  AP  is  finally  declared  a  monopoly  and 
compelled  to  eliminate  clauses  governing  mem¬ 
bership  qualifications  from  its  by-laws,  it  w'ill,  in 
effect,  be  a  public  utility.  Under  that  condition, 
too,  any  newspai)er  can  have  membership  upon 
demonstration  of  the  qualities  mentioned  above. 

The  “value”  of  an  AP  member.ship  has  never 
been  something  that  could  be  calculated  in  abso¬ 
lute  terms.  Newspaper  appraisers  have  adopted 
many  rules  and  standards  for  evaluating  an  AP 
membership  as  a  part  of  a  newspaper’s  good¬ 
will,  either  for  tax  or  sale  or  financing  purposes. 
No  unit  has  ever  been  found  to  be  universally 
applicable.  Possession  of  membership  in  the  AP 
unquestionably  possesses  prestige  value,  which 
varies  with  fields  and  competition,  and  few  going 
newspapers  would  willingly  surrender  the  AP 
badge. 

We  recall  one  case,  within  recent  years,  in 
which  a  large  city  publisher  decided  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  newspaper  he  was 
getting  out,  and  his  current  financial  situation, 
the  cash  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  AP 
memliership  was  worth  more  to  the  institution 
than  the  posse.ssion  of  AP.  Fortunately  for  him, 
in  the  circumstances,  he  found  a  buyer  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  publishing  AP  news  was  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  cash  the  seller  needed. 
In  the  same  city,  however,  a  few  years  earlier,  an 
AP  membership  had  lain  idle  for  years  with  no 
buyers  ready  to  pay  the  price  that  the  willing 
seller  regarded  as  reasonable.  That  membership 
was  eventually  cancelled. 

Forty  years  ago,  membership  in  the  As.sociated 
Press  was  almost  es.sential  to  the  publication  of  a 
morning  paper  and  owners  were  justified  in  re¬ 
garding  their  certificate  of  membership  as  a  prime 
asset  iqxjn  which  they  could  set  their  own  valua¬ 
tion.  More  than  a  decade  later,  in  the  appraisal 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the 
courts  approved  a  valuation  of  .several  millions 
of  dollars  upon  the  AP  memberships  held  by  the 
New  York  World,  New  York  Evening  World,  and 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  A  considerably  lower 
price  was  paid  two  decades  later  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News  for  the  membership  sold  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce — the  latter, 
by  the  way,  having  been  one  of  the  pioneer 
organizers  of  the  first  Associated  Pre.ss  nearly 
100  years  ago. 

A  fair  value  of  any  service  or  commodity  is 
the  price  that  a  willing  buyer  will  pay  to  a  willing 
seller  and  that  a  willing  .seller  will  accept  from  a 
willing  buyer.  That  must  vary  according  to  their 
mutual  needs  and  desires,  and  to  general  market 
conditions  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Therefore, 
any  attempt  to  calculate  the  present  value  of  all 
AP  member.ships  and  the  possible  effect  upon  that 
value  of  any  judicial  decision,  seems  like  a  futile 
waste  of  time. 


it  declared  on  the  authority  of  air  authorities  in 
London,  “who  requested  that  their  names  be  not 
mentioned,”  that  the  United  Nations  could  win  a 
quick  victory  by  concentrating  air  power  against 
Germany  in.stead  of  dispersing  it  over  the  entire 
globe. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  that  argument.  It 
may  lie  .sound,  or  it  may  be  cockeyed.  Nobody 
without  the  complete  information  available  only 
to  a  few'  general  staff  officers  and  commanders-in- 
chief  can  have  any  worthwhile  opinion  on  its 
validity.  The  unnamed  authorities  must  rank 
rather  highly,  or  they  w'ould  not  have  been  able 
to  convince  the  press  service  men  at  London  that 
the  idea  was  worth  putting  on  the  cables,  but  we 
can’t  give  the  nod  to  the  method  employed. 

We  have  had  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt — emphasized  by  both  after 
this  di.spatch  had  been  published — that  the  many- 
fronted  war  is  being  fought  everyw'here  with  all 
the  power  that  can  be  put  to  work.  Maybe  that 
is  what  Herr  Hitler  wants,  as  the  authorities 
quoted  in  the  story  hint,  rather  than  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  immense  potentialities  of  America  and 
Britain  against  Germany.  Herr  Hitler,  w'e  be¬ 
lieve,  W'ill  be  even  more  delighted  w'ith  these 
anonymous  hints  from  one  center  of  United 
Nations  resistance  that  our  available  forces  arc 
not  being  employed  to  the  best  advantage.  Any¬ 
thing  that  can  cause  popular  dissatisfaction  in 
the  democracies  with  the  W'ay  in  which  their 
leaders  are  fighting  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Axis,  and,  in  our  opinion,  this  di.spatch  is  likely 
to  have  that  effect,  even  though  its  creators 
intended  otherw'ise. 

SUGGESTION  ON  ZINC 

NEWSPAPERS  have  reacted  with  patriotic  zeal 
to  the  order  of  the  War  Production  Board 
limiting  the  use  of  zinc  to  50%  of  the  amount 
used  in  a  corresponding  period  in  1941.  We 
have  letters  and  clippings  from  more  than  a 
.score  of  newspapers  declaring  that  they  will  not 
restrict  the  publication  of  pictures  dealing  with 
the  war,  but  that  use  of  this  metal,  vital  for  the 
production  of  brass,  will  be  out  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  to  bring  consumption  w'ithin  the  limits  set. 

As  we  pointed  out  two  w'eeks  ago,  the  zinc  used 
by  newspapers  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  probable 
saving  under  the  government’s  order  will  not  be 
any  appreciable  contribution  to  the  munitions  in¬ 
dustry.  The  order,  like  so  many  others  which 
have  come  from  emergency  bureaus,  was  issued 
without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  operating 
facts  of  the  newspaper  business. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  genuine  contribution 
that  new'spapers  can  make  in  the  zinc  situation, 
and  it  is  one  that  no  order  has  yet  covered. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  zinc, 
and  considerably  less  of  copper,  tied  up  in  cuts 
stored  in  newspaper  morgues.  This  store  is  in 
cuts,  used  once  and  held  for  the  remote  possibility 


MISSION  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

SEVER.\L  HUNDRED,  maybe  .several  thou- 
.sand,  newspapormen  are  now'  employed  bv 
U.  S.  government  bureaus  and  departments  in 
various  capacities — as  administrative  assistants, 
secretaries,  public  relations  directors,  etc.  We 
want  to  hand  congratulations  to  the  one  who 
thought  of  brining  200  newspajier  publishers 
and  executives  to  Washington  last  week  to  teU 
them  the  story  of  the  relative  failure  of  the 
salvage  and  scrap  drive  of  the  past  tw'o  months. 
That  is  the  first  indication  that  imjMsrtant  people 
in  Washington  are  at  last  awake  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  used  to  anything  like  its  avail¬ 
ability  the  ixrwer  of  newspajiers  to  make  national 
programs  successful. 

Wfe  need  not  repeat  here  the  story  of  how  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  gaining  the  support  of 
practically  every  newspaprer  in  Nebraska,  carried 
the  scrap-collection  drive  to  a  pteak  achieved  in 
no  other  locality.  Almost  everywhere  else,  the 
effort  received  perfunctory  attention,  with  per¬ 
functory  results.  We  assume  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  no  more  and  no  less  in  Nebraska  than 
it  did  in  other  areas — outlined  the  objective, 
backed  it  up>  with  some  advertising — contributed 
hj'  prrivate  source.s — and  considerable  publicity. 
Quite  evidently,  that  w'as  not  enough.  The 
World-Herald  supplied  the  missing  ingredients— 
leadership  and  detailed  organization.  Other  news- 
paprers,  now  that  they  know'  the  government’s 
needs  and  wishes,  can  do  a  similar  task  in  their 
own  way,  but  they  can’t  do  it  alone,  or  with  what¬ 
ever  local  a.ssistance  they  can  rally.  The  job 
mn.st  have  a  national  focus. 

.\dverti.sing  should  be  used  to  empdiasize  gov¬ 
ernment’s  aims  and  to  give  them  top  place  in 
public  thinking.  If  it  l>c  objected  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  u.sed  radio  with  just  tho.sc  ends  in  view, 
let  us  answer  that  radio’s  fine  and  pratriotic  job 
has  not  accompriishcrl  its  object  and  has  pirobably 
done  some  harm  to  radio  as  a  communications 
mbdium.  Listeners  become  deaf  and  apathetic  to 
exhortations  every  quarter-hour  or  oftener  to  buy 
War  Bonds,  collect  scrap,  donate  blood,  join  the 
Navy,  etc.,  even  though  they  are  100  pier  cent 
.sj'mpathetic.  The  new'.sprapier  adverti.sement  tells 
the  story  w'ithout  the  annoyance  of  over-repjetition. 
The  newspap>er  advertisement  tells  it  plairij- 
without  interruption  or  interference  by  a  mu.dcal 
program,  baseball  game,  or  comedy  skit,  and  al» 
W'ithout  the  lo.ss  of  attention  to  w'hich  radio 
announcements  are  subject.  By  all  means,  kt 
radio  be  used  to  advance  the  government’s  aims, 
but  let  it  not  be  abused  so  that  all  suffer. 

Mr.  Nelson  did  a  fine  day’s  work  w'hen  w 
talked  straight  lanp^age  to  the  newspaper  pu 
lishers  last  week.  It  is  now'  up  to  Congress  ^ 
the  Administration  to  harness  this  pwwer  that 
they  have  at  last  evoked  and  to  tackle  the  lalvagf  | 
job  and  all  others  on  the  .scale  that  their  impsof-  | 
tance  merits.  I 


it 

ft 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  S/M/.a.k 


TRISUNt  rOWIR  Chicoqo 


the  Sudbury  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  as 
promotion  manager. 

L.  A.  (Shorty)  Mason,  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  ^e  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  suffered  a 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


personal 

mention 


THE  secret  of  Columnist  Clyde 
Moore’s  popularity — as  attested  by 
readers  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal  —  is  that 
he  tries  to  say 
what  the  aver- 


assistant  director 
of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense, 
may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  soon  to 
the  White  House 
staff  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt. 

The  post  which  ager  of  Station  WCOL,  Columbus,  O, 
Mr.  Daniels  ‘  "  ~ 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


WILLIAM  L.  VENNELL,  special 
writer,  has  been  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

Press.  He  succeeds  Boyd  Stevens 
who  has  entered  naval  service. 

Edward  H.  Bronson,  assistant  man- 

_  is  joined  the  broadcasting  division  of 

expected  to  fill  the  Office  of  Censorship  today,  and  an 
is  one  of  the  two  aide  to  J.  H.  Ryan,  assistant  director, 
remaining  vac-  He  formerly  was  a  member  of  the 
ancies  in  the  or-  editorial  staffs  of  the  Columbus  Dis- 
ganization  of  six  patch  and  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
assistants  “with  a  passion  for  anony-  Abram  Ginsburg,  for  the  last  15 
mity”  authorized  by  Congress  last  years  telegraph  editor  of  the  Erie 
year.  (Pa.)  Times,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  publisher  of  the  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  He 
St  Joseph  News-Press  and  the  also  is  attending  the  law  school  of 
Gazette,  has  been  made  an  honorary  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
member  of  the  local  fire  department.  Walter  Kieman,  staff  correspondent 
William  Shands  Meacham,  associate  of  International  News  Service  and  au- 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  thor  of  the  daily  column  “One  Man’s 
Diipotch,  will  head  the  State  Parole  Opinion,”  is  the  author  of  a  new  song 
Bo^  when  that  agency  begins  to  entitled  “We’re  On  Way  But  We  Don’t 
function  on  Oct.  1.  Know  Where,”  which  was  introduced 

Senator  Carter  Glass,  publisher  of  recently  on  Walter  O’Keefe’s  program, 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Ad-  Miss  Ann  McCambridge  is  now  on 
wince,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  the  reporting  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
home  at  Lynchburg  for  the  last  two  Star -Times.  She  was  formerly  with 
weeks,  was  said  to  be  showing  daily  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  of  Hack- 
improvement.  His  physician  said  the  ensack,  N.  J.  Miss  McCambridge  is 
peppery  Virginia  Democrat  and  pres-  the  daughter  of  William  J.  McCam- 
idrat  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  bridge,  general  manager  of  the  Press 
chairman  of  ffie  appropriations  com-  Association  in  New  York  City,  and 
mittee,  expected  to  be  back  in  the  Mrs.  Ella  McCambridge  of  Ho-Ho- 
National  Capital  soon.  Kus,  N.  J. 

Ted  Welty  has  resigned  as  news 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  to 
In  The  Business  Office  accept  a  position  with  the  Cleveland 

Press.  Oscar  Owens  has  been  shifted  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun,  and  Mrs. 
JOSEPH  R.  GREENAWAY,  advertis-  from  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News  Angus  are  parents  of  a  boy,  Michael 
ing  manager  of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  assistant  city  editorship  to  the  Express  Robert,  their  first  child,  born  Sept.  3. 
Doily  News,  has  been  appointed  ad-  city  desk.  Proctor  Hardin,  ^press  ^  Banker,  city  staff  of  the 

vertising  director  of  the  Jamestown  reporter,  has  moved  over  to  the  Eve-  Sun,  has  been  granted  an 

(N.  Y.)  Post  Journal.  Mr.  Greenaway  ning  News  side.  ensign’s  commission  in  Officer  Pro- 

has  been  in  the  newspaper  business  Janet  Robb,  formerly  on  the  Albany  curement  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve, 

for  over  20  years,  starting  with  the  Times-Union,  has  joined  the  repor-  ^nd  has  been  ordered  to  report  to 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald  torial  staff  of  the  San  Antonio  Express.  South  Boston,  Mass, 

on  the  local  staff.  Lionel  F.  Ouellette,  copyreader.  Miss  Elizabeth  Moberly,  formerly 

John  W.  Moffett,  assistant  business  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  of  the  Frederick  (Md.)  News,  is  now 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Port-  on  the  city  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Register  and  Tribune,  has  been  ap-  land  (Me.)  Herald,  as  a  rewrite  man  Albert  L.  Hammond,  former  teacher 
pointed  general  chairman  of  the  1942  and  copyreader.  of  philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

Drake  University  football  advance  Robert  N.  Angus,  sports  writer,  San  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Clyde  Moore 


Jondthen  Denielt 


New  York’s  Ma>or  LuGuurdia,  the  fel¬ 
low  who  wears  the  big  hat,  asked  a  New 
York  Mirror  reporter  the  other  day: 

“Tell  me —what’s  the  name  of  the  fellow 
with  the  big  head — the  one  in  the 
Mirror  comic?” 

“Y’ou  mean  Hap  Hopper,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter?” 

“Thai’s  the  one,”  said  the  Mayor.  “I 
like  him.” 

.Mayor  LaGuardia  is  an  exceptional 
man.  Hut  not  in  this  regard.  The 
readers  of  The  Mirror  and  83  other  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  are  like  him  in  lik¬ 
ing  the  hero  of  Drew  Pearson’s  comic. 
Samples  of  the  feature  will  show  why. 


.  .  .  ESCAPIST 
entertainment 


Stay-al-lioine  activities  and  recrea-  jq — 
tion  are  increasing  everywhere. 

Statistics  show  that  87%  of  the  nation’s  homes  use 
playing  cards — play  more  Bridge  than  ever  before! 

To  get  the  most  out  of  Bridge,  introduce  your 
readers  to  Ely  Culbertson,  noted  authority,  whose 
system  is  preferred  hy  most  bridge  players!  Seven 
articles  a  week. 

. .  .  for  proofs  and  prices — WIRE 
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versity,  is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Sun. 

William  F.  “Nick”  Carter,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at  Atlantic 
City  has  been  assigned  to  the  Newark, 
N.  J.  bureau. 

Bob  Broeg,  of  the  Boston  AP  bureau 
night  desk,  has  left  to  join  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  as  sports  writer. 

Harry  VanDernoot.  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call;  John  Price  Bell,  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram;  Phillips  Brooks,  a  re¬ 
cent  Dartmouth  graduate;  and  Beverly 
Phillips,  from  the  Brookline  Citizen, 
have  joined  the  Boston  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

Roger  Garis,  member  of  the  Woter- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican’s  editorial 
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staff  and  short  story  writer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Charles  T.  Burnley  joined  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
recently.  Burnley  left  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  in  1919,  when  he 
was  market  editor,  to  assume  the 
position  of  city  editor  on  the  South 
St.  Paul  Reporter.  After  several  years 
in  that  capacity,  he  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  South  St.  Paul 
paper. 

Joseph  P.  Douahue,  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  and 
formerly  secretary  to  ex-Rep.  J. 
Joseph  Smith,  has  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  at  Washington  and 
will  cover  New  England  activities  on 
Capitol  hill. 

Hugh  McCoy,  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Express.  He  was  married 
Aug.  ^  in  Boston  to  Miss  Hope  Little¬ 
field  of  Reading,  Mass. 

Louise  Nolan,  formerly  executive 
secretary  of  the  City  Beautiful  Com¬ 
mission,  has  joined  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press -Scimitar  as  librarian, 
succeeding  Betty  Cate,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  reporter. 

Clelah  McKenzie,  21,  former  tele¬ 
phone  operator,  is  now  “copy  girl”  on 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

Rev.  J.  Arthur  West,  minister  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Warren, 
R.  I.,  and  formerly  minister  in  the 
Missouri  Methodist  Conference,  re¬ 
signed  his  pulpit  to  accept  appoint¬ 
ment  as  religious  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Farwell  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette. 

Walter  W.  Fuller,  fraternal .  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News,  and  Mrs.  Fuller 
are  the  parents  of  a  new  daughter, 
Christine  Louise. 

Hiram  G.  Andrews,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  and 
Harris  Breth,  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph  and  a 
member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  been  named  to  a 
policy-making  committee  to  draft  the 
Democratic  State  platform  for  the 
gubernatorial  campaign  this  year. 

Frank  Macomber,  of  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

Ken  McNeill  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
AP  bureau,  has  written  a  short-story 
which  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  American  Magazine. 

Russell  Wilson,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Tribune  reporter  has  gone  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  where  he  will 
cover  general  assignments  and  serve 
as  a  rewrite  man. 

J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  for  the  last  17  years,  has  been 
appointed  midwest  regional  adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  agricultural  marketing 
administration,  it  was  announced  by 
Administrator  Roy  F.  Hendrickson  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Russell  will  take 
over  his  duties  Sept.  24.  He  will  be  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  newspapers. 

Milton  F.  Plumb,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Escanaba  (Mich)  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

John  B.  McDermott,  former  night 
manager  of  the  United  Press  Miami, 
Fla.,  bureau  has  been  named  bureau 
manager  succeeding  John  F.  Frankish 
who  has  become  UP.  busines  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  southern  division. 
Milton  L.  Carr  of  the  Miami  bureau 


succeeds  McDermott  as  night  man¬ 
ager. 

Louise  Burger,  who  was  graduated 
last  year  at  the  Florida  State  College 
for  Women,  at  Tallahassee,  and  Kay 
Murphy,  former  society  writer  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  have 
joined  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  so¬ 
ciety  department. 

Jack  Anderson  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  city  staff  has  become  radio 
editor  succeeding  Marion  Stevens 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  in  New  York  City. 

Bill  Smollett,  Minneapolis  Daily 
Times  reporter,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  personnel  department  of  Northern 
Pump  Company,  naval  ordnance  plant. 
Jay  Edgerton,  Daily  Times  city  side, 
resigned  to  go  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information’s  regional  office  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Gordon  Roth,  Morning 
Tribune  copy  desk,  left  to  become 
public  relations  man  for  the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal,  St.  Paul. 

Moxy  Entsminger,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  joined 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  society 
department.  Alice  Bennett,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  appointed  Star  Journal  and  Tri¬ 
une  home  economics  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Helen  Chesebrough,  resigned. 
John  Brostrom,  formerly  of  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  joined  the  Star  Journal  city 
staff. 

William  Bryson,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  sports  writer,  and  Mrs.  Bry¬ 
son  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
Aug.  25. 

Brooks  Bicknell,  news  editor  of  the 
Alva  (Okla.)  Review -Courier  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  has  resigned  to 
take  a  position  on  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon  city  desk. 

John  V.  Lewis,  one  time  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Record,  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Times. 

Charles  F.  Mailey,  formerly  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  news 
staff,  has  joined  the  KDKA  news  staff 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Richard  J.  Lamb,  for  several  years 
labor  editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
has  resigned  and  now  is  on  the  staff 
of  Business  Week  magazine  in  New 
York.  Edward  J.  Lally,  rewriteman, 
has  taken  over  Mr.  Lamb’s  labor 
beat. 

Edwin  T.  Connell,  who  went  to  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar 
seven  years  ago  as  a  reporter  from  the 
New  York  Times,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa). 
Press. 

Robert  R.  Hagy,  Jr.,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  Gazette  news  staff,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  Life,  Time 
and  Fortune  at  Chicago. 

H.  Bond  Bliss,  former  editorial 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  resigned. 

Molly  Kerr,  formerly  of  the  United 
Press  Miami,  Fla.,  bureau,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Miami  Beach  Daily 
T  ropics. 

Barbara  Jane  Hamlin,  county  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 
Journal,  has  become  engaged  to  Lt. 
Rom  L.  Graves  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Victor  E.  Barnes,  news  editor,  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Editorial  Assn.,  Local  No.  21690,  A.  F. 
of  L.  He  was  elected  to  his  third 
term  last  June,  but  resigned  because 
of  ill  health.  Vern  Whaley,  picture 
editor,  takes  over  the  presidency 
by  virtue  of  being  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 


^A^ith  THg  Colois 

MEREDITH  H.  POWELL,  advertSTl 

manager  of  the  Newport  Newt 
Press  and  Times-Herald,  has  been 
commissioned  lieutenant,  junior 
in  the  United  States  Naval 
Powell  will  report  to  naval  offi(W 
training  school  at  Dartmouth  ColW 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Sept.  18.  ***■ 

Victor  A.  Modeer,  advertising  man 
ager  of  the  St.  Joseph  Newt-Prtm 
and  Gazette,  has  been  commissiomd 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Force.  He  reported  for  duty  at  Miami 
Beach,  Sept.  6. 

Carter  Lowance,  of  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
and  former  member  of  the  Roonol* 
(Va.)  World-News  news  staff,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Army  and  expects  to 
leave  Richmond  within  the  next  week 

Frank  Eleazer,  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Ttmes-Dispatch  news  sta^  has 
enlisted  with  the  armed  services  and 
expects  to  leave  Richmond  around 
Sept.  18. 

Thomas  F.  Flynn,  formerly  dty 
editor  of  the  Gardner  (Mass.)  JVeiM 
who  has  been  attending  the  Military 
Police  Training  Center  at  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe,  Ga.,  has  been  commissioned 
a  major  in  the  Field  Artillery. 

Albert  Marvin  Stroud,  business 
manager  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Ddly 
F ree  Press,  recently  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  has  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  at  Boston. 

Max  Miller,  former  waterfront  re¬ 
porter  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Saa 
and  author  of  14  books,  including  “1 
Cover  the  Waterfront,”  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant,  senior  grade, 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  after  a  period 
of  service  in  the  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corp.  public  relations  office. 

Jack  Pillsbury,  Boston  Globe  make¬ 
up,  has  received  his  lieutenant  j.  g, 
commission,  USN. 

Fred  Brady,  on  the  Boston  AP  bu¬ 
reau  night  desk,  was  inducted  into 
the  Army  on  Sept.  9. 

Tom  Noonan,  assistant  UP.  New 
England  manager,  will  be  inducted 
into  the  Army  on  Sept.  19. 

James  Kinsella,  Boston  U.P.  bureau 
state  house  reporter,  is  at  Dartmouth 
College  completing  a  course  prepara¬ 
tory  to  winning  his  commission  as 
ensign. 

Louis  Bailly,  Boston  U.P.  bureau 
radio  news  writer,  was  inducted  on 
Sept.  7. 

Charles  Ashley,  Boston  Traveler  re¬ 
porter  and  rewrite,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  lieutenant,  j.  g.,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Lemuel  W.  Houston,  sports  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Tom  Park  and  Herman  Popkin  of 
the  Savannah  News-Press  staff  are 
now  in  the  Army. 

Lynn  W.  Landrum,  Dallas  Sev* 
columnist,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
after  having  been  commissioned  a 
major  in  the  adjutant  general’s  office. 

Thom  W.  Corby,  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Navy  as  a 
chief  specialist  and  ordered  to  > 
training  school  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Capt.  Raymond  Camp,  formerly  r^ 
and  gun  editor.  New  York  Times,  aM 
Private  Chester  Harris,  formerly  night 
city  editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
are  now  at  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.  Capt 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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In  performing  this  dual  job,  the  Airlines 
operate  the  busiest  airplanes  in  the  u  orlcl . . . 
to  hasten  the  day  of  Victory! 

WHEN  YOU  TRAVEL  BY  AIR 

Make  your  reservation  early  through  any 
Airline  office  or  transportation  desk.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  travel  at  "off-peak”  traffic 
hours.  If  plans  change,  cancel  space  at 
once  in  favor  of  somebody  else.  Your  co¬ 
operation  will  help  us  to  do  our  "wartime 
best”  in  serving  the  nation’s  air  travel  needs. 


If  hen  they  are  needed  most .  . 
stations  wherever  they  may  be. 


WHETHER  it’s  troops  and  supplies 
for  Iceland  or  Africa ...  or  men  and 
serial  for  fast  aaion  on  the  vital  produc¬ 
tion  front  at  home . . .  the  tR'enty  Airlines 
of  the  nation  "deliver  the  goods", . ,  t^'enty- 
four  hours  a  day. 

kflUTARY  TRANSPORT:  Planes  operated  by 
the  Airlines  circle  the  globe  for  the  Army 
Md  Navy.  They  fly  fighting  men,  muni¬ 
tions,  medical  supplies,  airplane  engines, 
^  even  complete  jeeps  ...  to  tv  here  and 


SCHEDULED  TRANSPORT:  As  a  vital  part  of 
the  nation’s  transport  system,  the  Airlines 
maintain  regular  day  and  night  service  be¬ 
tween  all  important  U.  S.  production  centers 
. . .  and  to  key  points  in  over  60  foreign 
countries.  By  transporting  passengers  and 
Air  Express  at  a  speed  of  3-miles-a-minute, 
they  help  relieve  the  greatest  shortage  of 
all . .  .TIME  itself! 


r//£  20  /l/ff£//V£S  OF  F/fF  NFF/O/V 


Represented  by  the  Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Vt'ashington,  D.  C. 
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Harry  N.  Stephenson.  San  Diego  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Sarcuota  Hmu 
Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  copy  desk,  has  Tribune,  is  now  a  yeoman  i  ^ 


Camp,  previously  a  press  liaison  officer 
in  the  Chief  of  Staffs  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  is  in  command  of  a  company 
of  Negro  troops,  teaching  them  the 
rudiments  of  radio  communications 
and  combat  intelligence  procedures 
in  infantry  tactics. 

Charles  T.  Byrne,  sports  writer  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  been 
sworn  in  as  a  yeoman,  second  class, 
in  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service  with 
administrative  duties  in  the  San  Diego 
recruiting  office. 

L.  V.  Lee  director  of  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald- Journal  circulation  in 
adjoining  Union  county  and  city,  has 
joined  the  Army  and  is  now  in  Great 
Britain. 

Leo  E.  Peters,  of  the  repK>rtorial  staff 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
w’as  inducted  into  the  Army  on 
Aug.  22. 

John  H.  Booker.  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Louis  Cook,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  reporter,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  is  now  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  for 
five  months  special  radio  schooling 
preparatory  for  assignment  to  duty  in 
the  Signal  Corps. 

Oscar  Norling,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  copyreader  and  instructor  in 
International  Law  at  Drake  Univers¬ 
ity,  has  been  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Miss  Royanne  Bartlett,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Tribune  reporter,  has  enlisted 
in  the  WAVES  and  will  leave  in  a 
week  for  training. 

Clyde  Weatherwax,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Marshall  (Mich.) 
Evening  Chronicle,  has  entered 


Bud  Bentley,  artist  on  the  Houston 

Press,  will  join  the  Army  Sept.  15.  (Cal.;  x  riuune-^oun  copy  uesH.,  nas  X  nuujiK,  IS  now  a  yeoman  in 
Harry  Martin,  member  of  the  Mem-  been  appointed  a  yeoman  third  class.  Navy,  assigned  to  destroyer  dutv* 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  edi-  report  Lindsay  Lawlor,  former  ,  i 

torial  staff  since  1930  and  amusements  Camp  Callen,  Norfolk,  Va.  (Fla.)  News  Journal  news  staft? 

editor  since  1934,  has  enlisted  in  the  Bill  Summer,  assistant  staff  photog-  has  Uie  record  of  having  blasted^ 

Navy  as  yeoman,  third  class.  rapher,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has  Jap  planes  from  the  sky  as  a  menS 

Fred  Brent,  staff  photographer  of  enlisted  in  the  “^abees.”  naval  con-  of  the  recently  disbanded  aS 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has  been  struction  unit  with  rank  of  second-  volunteer  group  which  did  such 
inducted  into  the  Army.  work  with  the  Chines  air  force  J 

T*  /i  I  w  Harold  G.  Simpson,  former  Green-  *ne  Burma  Road.  He  entered  A. 

Lt  (j.g.)  Andrew  Hamilton,  for-  ^  ^  News-Piedmont  staff  Navy  as  a  cadet  at  the  PensaSa^- ^ 

photographer,  has  been  promoted  to  station,  getting  his  wings  but  resie^E  A  branc 
rank  of  sergeant  at  the  Parris  Island,  *ng  from  the  Navy  to  join  the  AVG  ^ 

S  C.  Marine  base  and  given  a  travel-  J-  J*  Weinberg,  former  AtJ#q, 
ing  photography  assignment  with  the  Journal  advertising  salesman,  1^®* 
southern  region  public  relations  of-  join^  the  Marine  Corps  and  recesk 
fice  of  the  Marine  Corps.  qualified  as  an  expert  pistol  and  riiV 

E.  LeRoy  Pike,  Jr.,  former  Ashe-  >«arksman. 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  cir-  Norman  Dube.  Fall  River  (Mas.,r 

culation  employe,  who  enlisted  in  the  Herald  News  business  office,  has  a- it 
Navy  in  April,  has  been  assigned  to  listed  in  the  United  States  Navy.  lU 


merly  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times 
Sunday  staff,  has  been  named  in 
charge  of  the  public  relations  office 
at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Training  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Shirley  Vander  Pyl,  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  has  resigned  as  reporter  on  the 
Waltham  (Mass.)  News  and  has  been 
accepted  as  an  officer  candidate  for 
the  WAAC’s  officers’  training  school 
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is  now  stationed  in  Newport,  R  IK  ''  *  J, 
Frank  Connolly,  also  of  the  busins 


at  Des  Moines,  la.  submarine  chaser  duty. 

C.  C.  Smith,  assistant  promotion  McClarnand.  former  f  ranK  Uonnolly  also  of  the  busies 

manger  of  the  Bronx  (N.  Y.)  Home  Clearwater  fFla  i  News  reported  for  induction. 

a  first  sports  eoitor,  c icarioater  tria.;  J\ews  t  «  .. 

and  writer  for  the  St.  Petersburg,  .-T y  ^  Proridew 

(Fla.)  Times,  has  received  his  wings  '?  vening  Bulletin  reportori 

at  graduation  exercises  for  Army  Air  ^  ^  commi^ioned  an  e- 

1-  j  I  I  ru-  .  CUT’  sign  in  the  Navy  and  has  reported* 

Corps  Cadets  at  Ellington  field,  Tex.  ^^e  Chicago  Naval  School  of  St 

Bill  Perry,  former  reporter  Sarasota  trination  for  training  as  a  deck  offiee 
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News,  has  been  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Transportation 
Corps  and  reported  for  duty  Sept.  6. 

Max  Hunn,  photographer  for  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy  and 
will  report  at  Boston  Sept.  10.  i 

H.  Cranston  Lawton,  Jr.,  Boston  i 
(Mass.)  Herald  reportorial  staff,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army. 

George  H.  Crouse,  city  editor,  i 
Chickasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express  for 
almost  20  years,  has  been  inducted  ' 
into  the  Army. 

David  Dayton  Blair,  former  re-  | 
piorter,  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  '■ 
ic  now  a  cadet  at  the  Spartan  School  I 
of  Aeronautics  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  hav-  I 
ing  been  transferred  there  from  Shep-  I 
herd  Field,  Texas.  i 

Charles  W.  Giffin,  former  editorial  | 
staff  member  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has  been  ! 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  | 


officers’  training  at  Ft.  Custer,  Mich,  photographic  division  of  the  Army  i 
Irving  McDonald,  who  joined  the  Air  Force  and  is  now  working  as  a 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  last  month  prc^uction  officer  in  the  air  force  I 
as  managing  editor,  has  been  accepted  ^chmcal  training  films  production  i 
by  the  Army  and  ordered  to  report  department.  I 

for  duty.  Otis  Hayes,  former  editor,  Hugo  ' 

C.  E.  Tucker,  former  editor  of  the  ^cirs  has  been  pro-  i 

Claremont  (N.  H.)  Advocate,  is  an  >0  some- 


officer  candidate  at  the  Miami  Beach, 

Fla.,  Air  Force  training  schools. 

Henry  O.  Kight,  Jr.,  former  news 
and  circulation  staff  member  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  has 
joined  the  Army  Air  Force  as  a  flying 
officer. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Brown,  of  Portland, 

Me.,  first  woman  in  New  England, 
outside  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  WAVES,  was  until  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  advertising  _  _  _ 

staff  of  the  Portland  Evening  Express,  Xir  Station?  San  Diego. 
Press  Herald  and  Sunday  Telegram. 


where”  in  foreign  service,  according 
to  W.  E.  Schooler,  publisher. 

Lieut.  Dick  Martin,  former  aviation 
editor.  Daily  Oklahoman,  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Oklahoma  City  air  de¬ 
pot  as  a  public  relations  officer  on 
the  staff  of  Col.  William  Turnbull. 

Walter  Goodstein,  former  reporter 
and  sports  editor,  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phoenix,  who  enlisted  last  May 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  air  base  group  2,  aircraft  en¬ 
gineering  squadron  23.  U.  S.  Navy 


She  was  sworn  in  as  an  ensign. 

Tom  R.  Brislin.  formerly  of  INS 
offices  in  New  York,  has  been  assigned 
to  Fort  Benning  Officers’  School. 

Miss  Ruth  Hudler,  who  has  been 
employed  in  the  business  office  of  the 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Freeman,  has 
been  accepted  in  the  WAAC’s  and  has 
reported  to  headquarters  at  Des 
Moines,  la. 

George  G.  Beichert,  photo-engraver 
of  the  Kingston  Daily  Freeman,  has 
joined  the  Navy,  where  he  will  enter 
the  field  of  photography. 

Conrad  Collier,  recently  reporter  on 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  William  Gard¬ 
ner,  special  writer  for  the  Post,  and 
Harold  “Kewpie”  Young,  recent  city 
editor  of  the  Post,  holding  second 
lieutenant  commissions  at  Miami,  Fla., 
Army  Air  Force.  First  Lieut.  Royal 
Roussel,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Press,  has  recently  completed  his 
advanced  training  there. 
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Wedding  Bells 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  now 
„  leave  of  absence  in  government 
cunter-propaganda  work,  has  been 
arried  to  the  former  Miss  Henrietta 
lalkiel  of  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
livnter  recently  resigned  as  an  ex- 
aiive  of  the  overseas  branch,  Inter- 
jtional  Broadcasting,  of  the  New 
■jrk  branch  of  the  OWI. 

Charles  B.  Hollinger,  editor  of  the 
fhgious  page  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis- 
^h-Herald,  and  Miss  Grace  L.  Dean 
itre  married  at  Erie.  Aug.  15. 

Kenneth  K.  Lyon,  field  representa- 
;ve  for  the  Savage  Arms  Corp.,  for- 
oerly  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
VfM  and  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 
ing  Telegram  copy  desks,  and  Miss 
ala  Augusta  Frey,  Utica,  were  mar- 
;«i  Aug.  15,  in  Utica. 

Miss  Opal  Hughes,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  na- 
advertising  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Pvt.  William  Keith  Flan- 
[jin,  formerly  of  that  company’s  na- 
tonal  advertising  department,  were 
tarried  July  31  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Early  Maxwell,  promotion  editor 
t  the  Memphis  (Term.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  and  Ethel  Taylor,  radio,  con- 
[trt  and  stage  singer,  were  married 
L'.  Memphis  at  the  Idlewild  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  Aug.  22. 

Ardell  Saylor,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Times- 
Mimr,  and  Miss  Bernice  Taylor  were 
married  at  Warren  on  Aug.  14. 

Lieut  Rutledge  Miller  of  Camp 
Picket  Va.,  and  former  Johnson  City 
Tenn.)  Press  sports  editor,  was  mar- 
ned  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Orr  of  Colum- 
ba  Tenn.,  Aug.  8. 

Walter  D.  Foster  of  the  Columbia 
Mo.)  Miwourton,  was  married  Aug. 

2  in  Marceline,  Mo.,  to  Miss  Vesta 
Rowene  Wood  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Miis  Margaret  J.  "  ' 


now 


Down  the  Middle  of  the  Road 

Soiled 

By  Erwin  D.  Canham 


On  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  7  last.  Senator 
Gerald  P.  Nye  was  addressing  an  America 
First  meeting  in  Pittsburgh.  When,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  a  reserve  officer  arose  and 
tried  to  tell  the  crowd  that  the  Japanese 
had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  Manila  he 
was  hooted  down  with  cries:  “Warmonger! 
Throw  him  out!” 

Altogether  too  much  of  the  Nation  remains 
in  the  mood  of  the  crow'd  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  outright  seditionists,  or  part  of  them, 
are  being  dealt  with  in  the  courts.  R.  H. 
Markham  is  recapitulating  their  activities 
in  a  notable  series  of  articles  running  cur¬ 
rently  on  this  page.  But  they  are  not  among 
the  gravest  offenders  against  our  effort  to 
attain  and  preserve  freedom  for  all.  The 
worst  underminers  of  our  war  effort  do  not 
deal  in  Nazi  propaganda.  They  do  not  land 
or.  our  beaches  from  submarines.  They  are 
not  aliens.  They  are  American  citizens — 
they  are  the  people  who  have  not  yet 
waked  up.  >  >  > 

What  should  be  done  with  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  motorists,  at  least  276  of  whom  made 
long  and  repeated  daily  motor  trips  on  sup¬ 
plementary  ration  books  to  the  Rockingham 
race  meeting?  The  moral  obliquity  revealed 
by  this  situation  can  only  be  grasped  when 
you  read  the  list  of  violators  made  public 
by  Henry  Parkman,  Jr.,  the  Massachusetts 
OPA  director,  and  realize  that  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  had  solemnly  promised  to  use  their 
extra  gasoline  only  for  business  purposes. 
There  were  the  hearses  which,  with  "S” 
stickers,  made  long  trips  to  the  races.  There 
was  the  Melrose  woman  who  came  on  her 
physician  husband’s  “C”  sticker.  There  were 
the  petty  politicians,  with  gasoline  rations 
based  on  official  jobs,  who  drove  freely  to 
the  races.  There  were  the  trucks,  with  "S” 
stickers  for  needful  work,  which  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  to  the  racetrack — 
eight  of  them  all  the  way  from  Worcester. 
There  were  numerous  people,  with  appeals 
now  pending  for  extra  gasoline  even  beyond 
their  present  preferred  status,  who  still  had 
enough  gas  to  go  for  several  consecutive 
days  to  the  races. 

All  these  people  were  not  simply  “wise- 
guys”  displaying  the  timeworn  and  dis- 
:  honored  facility  for  chiseling.  They  were 
I  keeping  their  neighbors,  and  perhaps  them- 
!  selves,  cold  next  winter.  They  were  showing 
the  extraordinary  moral  blindness  which  has 
long  been  one  of  the  American  Nation's 
greatest  problems.  They  were  helping  to  lose 
the  war.  How  will  they  feel  when  exposed? 
Who  can  say?  Presumably  their  defense 
mechanisms  w’ill  work  overtime,  and  they 
will  say  they  needed  recreation.  They  de¬ 


serve  to  be  pilloried  before  the  whole  com¬ 
munity. 

But  this  kind  of  moral  blindness  is  but 
a  symptom  of  a  national  condition.  It  does 
not  simply  apply  to  little  people.  The  Truman 
Committee  and  other  investigating  bodies 
have  exposed  selfishness  and  heedlessness 
extending  to  the  highest  industrial  quar¬ 
ters  and  into  business  offices  which  have 
long  been  respected  and  admired.  The  record 
of  some  dollar-a-ycar  men  is  dishearteningly 
black.  The  carelessness  and  profligacy  of 
many  public  officials  have  been  exposed. 
Members  of  Congress  currently  have  been 
linked  with  notorious  real  estate  specula¬ 
tions,  with  oil-well  gambling  on  behalf  of 
extremely  questionable  clients.  Such  cases 
have  been  exposed.  The  voters  have  returned 
the  legislators  to  office  with  bigger  ma¬ 
jorities. 

Few  corners  of  American  public  life  have 
been  free  from  similar  taints.  The  shadowy 
nature  of  trade  union  treasuries  has  been  a 
notorious  scandal  since  the  end  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  threw  various  criminals  into  other  pur¬ 
suits.  And  it  is  entirely  obvious  that  many 
war  contracts  need  careful  audit. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Are  we,  as  one 
writer  this  week  suggests,  at  the  nadir 
reached  by  France  in  I’affaire  Stavisky,  and 
does  this  corruption  in  public  life  suggest 
a  rottenness  even  more  fundamental?  Not 
if  we  take  action  soon  enough.  Not  if  we 
wake  up  to  the  dangers  of  this  inner  taint, 
and  bum  it  out  in  the  fires  of  national 
sacrifice.  l  l  l 


Lusher  of  the 
-ews  staff  of  the  Franklin  (Pa.)  News 


Herald,  was  married  to  Robert  T. 
'Jrqr  at  Franklin  on  Aug.  23. 

Pitricia  Louise  Grady,  Washington 
Poit  columnist  and  reporter,  recently 
Miiied  John  Davies,  Jr.,  career  for¬ 
eign  service  officer  of  the  Department 
of  State,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  it  is  an- 
by  Henry  Francis  Grady, 
Pwadent,  American  President  Lines, 
ind  Mrs,  Grady  of  San  Francisco. 

Hugh  MefToy,  formerly  of  the 
'f*Mrburj/  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
■‘ke  Bridgeport  Times-Star,  was  mar- 
j*^ug.  29  in  Boston  to  Miss  Hope 
‘“"dike  Littlefield  of  Reading, 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the 


There  is  an  incredible  story,  doubtless 
false,  going  the  rounds.  It  tells  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  (alongside  the  heroic  ones)  who  were 
supposed  to  have  sold,  for  $5  a  can,  precious 
foodstuffs  ferried  from  Corregidor  across  to 
Bataan.  The  allegory  has  a  bitter  moral,  be¬ 
cause  doubtless  these  profiteers  would  have 
been  stuck  with  their  dirty  money  on  Cor¬ 
regidor,  and  would  have  had  to  bum  it  up 
with  the  other  paper  money  that  was  offi¬ 
cially  destroyed  by  the  authorities  before 
the  surrender.  So  it  would  be  with  profiteers 
in  the  United  States  if  their  moral  degen¬ 
eracy  led — as  enough  of  it  would  inevitably 
do — to  the  extinction  of  the' American  dream. 

There  was  corruption  in  the  Civil  War. 
And  in  the  Revolution.  Of  course,  that's  no 
excuse.  It  explains  the  protracted  and  nar¬ 
row  struggle  which  the  Revolution  had  to 
be,  and  the  bitter  aftermath  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  It  isn’t  good  enough  to 
behave  that  way  today.  The  peril  is  too 
great.  We  need  clean  hands  now,  or  we  can’t 
win  this  war.  We  need  to  wake  up — and  to 
wash  up. 


Pordnd  (Me.)  Evening  Express 


^™ncis  T.  Merrigan,  f 
Poh*r,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
«  Margaret  E.  Sargent 
*«■  Mass.,  were  maided 
Church  of  St.  Theresa 
Gt  -* 

'«ith  the 


»  ,  --  — 111  g-iaudiiy, 

IuTl  bridegroom  is  serving 

-  Lj  air  corps. 

■ 

■0.  CITES  WEEKLY 

D.  C.,  Sept.  8-The 
LI  a  weekly  news- 

^^blished  at  Middletown,  Idaho, 
the  Post  Office  De- 
to  show  cause  why  its  sec- 
mailing  privUeges  should 
revoked  for  violation  of  the 
Act  of  1917.  A  hearing  will 
here  Sept.  17.  The  ac- 
recommendation  of 
^ey  General  FrancU  Biddle  who 
Sir  ‘^L General  Frank  C. 

It  (The  Boise  Valley  Her- 
1^  engaged  over  a  period  of 
a  sustained  and  comorehensive 
lited  participation  of  the 

fates  m  the  present  war.” 
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Atlanta  Journal 
Again  First  in 
Fleet  Contest 


Jouraal  Trucks  Travel 
445,000  MUes  With 
Only  2  Accidents 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


The  Atlanta  Journal  again  has  won 
first  honors  in  the  newspaper  division 
of  the  annual  National  Heet  Safety 
Contest,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  National  Safety  Council. 

The  contest  is  conducted  among  cir¬ 
culation  delivery  fleets  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  awards  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  accident  rate  per  100,000 
miles  of  travel.  The  Journal’s  fleet 
of  22  trucks  traveled  445,000  miles 
during  the  period  of  the  contest  (July 
1.  1941  to  June  30,  1942)  with  only 
two  accidents.  This  gave  the  fleet  a 
rate  of  0.45  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 


operate  under  conditions  that  con¬ 
tinuously  call  for  hurried  travel,  un¬ 
der  pressure  of  time.  'The  fact  that 
a  metropolitan  daily  is  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  safety  record  such  as  the  Atlanta 
Journal  has  made,  is  to  our  minds 
definite  proof  that  even  in  so  highly 
competitive  a  business  as  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  deliveries  can  be  made  ef¬ 
ficiently  without  sacrificing  safety.” 

Mr.  Dearborn  pointed  out  that  the 
JoiuTial,  having  won  the  contest  for 
two  successive  years,  has  apparently 
developed  a  safety  program  based  on 
soimd  accident  prevention  policies. 

Since  the  newspaper  fleet  safety 
contest  was  started  in  1933,  the  Canton 
(O.)  Repository  has  won  first  honors 
four  times;  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Atlanta  Journal  twice  and 
the  Philadelphia  Record  once. 


State  and  National  Regulations — Jack 

Estes,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Sews. 

Transportation— H.  \V.  Cnilis,  Chester  (Fa.) 
T  imes. 


in  class  instructions.  He  was  ali,  I 
strumental  in  the  esteblishmm  wT 
yacht  club  for  carriers  in  th.^ 
area,  including  a  trust  fund  fo, ^ 
purchase  of  sailboats  and  mamteJj 
of  equipment  for  these  boys  j 


Shugard  Promoted 
HAROLD  SHUGARD  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  circulation  to  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press.  The  promotion  fol¬ 
lows  the  enlistment  into  the  Marine 
Corps  by  Herman  H.  Ridder,  son  of 
B.  H.  Ridder,  publisher,  president  of 
DER,  son  of  Joseph  Ridder,  president  of 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

Joe  a.  Bradley,  formerly  of  Tulsa, 
St.  Paul  and  Topeka,  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  Mr.  Shugard  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 
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General  Average  3.61 

Hie  average  accident  rate  of  all 
newspaper  fleets  participating  in  the 
contest  was  3.61.  The  Journal’s  rec¬ 
ord  is  even  more  commendable,  the 
Council  pointed  out,  because  the  Jour¬ 
nal  also  won  the  contest  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1941,  with  a  perfect 
record  of  486,000  miles  with  no  acci¬ 
dents.  The  Journal’s  fleet  is  operated 
under  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Stevens, 
transportation  manager. 

‘‘The  National  Safety  Council  is  al¬ 
ways  especially  happy  to  make  the 
award  in  the  newspaper  division  of 
the  National  Fleet  Safety  Council, 
said  Ned  H.  Dearborn,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Council,  “for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  newspaper  circulation  trucks 


ICMA  Committees  Named 
PRESIDENT  MATT  SULLIVAN,  Gan- 
Aett  Newspapers,  has  appointed  the 
following  committees  to  carry  out  the 
activities  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  during  the 
ensuing  year: 

Audit  &  Bureau  of  ('irculations — E.  Roy 
Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Auditing — Horace  Powell,  .itlaiita  (Oa.) 
Journal. 

By  Laws  and  Resolutioii> — C.  E.  Gilroy, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Bulletin — Eric  Maclniies,  Poughkeei»ie 

Newspapers,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Convention  Invitations — Norman  ('.  John¬ 
son,  Hartford  Times. 

Entertainment — C.  O.  O'Rourke,  Cleveland 
Press. 

Membership  -J.  F.  Shanahan.  Chicauo 
Times. 

Necrology  -Howard  Mark.  Toronto 

Globe  and  Hail. 

NewspaiK-r  Boy — Paul  Lawson,  Clarksbunj 
(\V.  Va. )  Exponent  anil  Telefirain. 

Postoffice  anil  Express  Service  -E.  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Reoister  &  Tribune. 

Program — K.  \V.  Taylor.  Flint  Journal. 

Publicity — Don  Coleman,  Sew  Orleans 
Times  Picayune. 

Safety  Campaign — G.  E.  Carvell,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


Mr.  Shugard  began  newspaper  work 
as  stock  room  clerk  with  the  old 
Cloverleaf  Publications,  publishers  of 
the  American  Home  Weekly  and  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News.  In  1921,  he 
was  co-developer  of  the  famous  “S- 
Word  C-Word”  puzzle  first  used  by 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  and  later  by 
26  newspapers  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
In  1933,  he  became  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  when  that  paper  was 
purchased  by  the  Ridder  Brothers. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Daily 
News  in  1938,  Mr.  Shugard  spent  a 
short  period  with  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  as  special  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  then  went  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  where  he  was 
associated  with  John  Black,  circula¬ 
tion  director.  In  1940,  he  returned  to 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  as  circula¬ 
tion  director.  He  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  development 
of  carrier-salesmen.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  establish  a  carrier  training 
school,  a  report  card  plan  of  carrier 
activities  sent  to  parents  each  month, 
aptitude  tests  for  new  carriers  and 
the  use  of  a  voice  recording  machine 


Endorse  Newspaperboy  Do, 
SEVENTEEN  state  governors  hjw 
ready  signified  their  intentiot^^ 
either  proclaim  Saturday,  Oct.  i  " 
“State  Newspaperboy  Day,” 
stated  they  will  issue  a  sp^ 
ment  to  the  press  before  Nation 
Newspaperboy  Day,  according  to  Pa; 
G.  Lawson,  chairman  of  the  iQji 
Newspaperboy  Committee.  Mr. 
son  reports  that  governors  of  the  fci 
lowing  states  are  cooperating:  Ar. 
zona,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Nergi 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  New  Jg 
sey,  Maryland,  Alabama,  North  Cr 
lina,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Indii 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Wiscoot 
He  suggests  that  circulation  manaje; 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  ooe 
state  governors  to  follow  suit. 


Pulley  Recovering 
WORD  reaches  us  that  Chauji  Ptt 
LEY,  popular  newspaper  bag  gaU., 
and  “unofficial  Sergeant  at  Ami’s 
all  ICMA  conventions,  is  recoveiif 
from  a  recent  illness.  He  is  now  ih 
cated  at  219  North  1st  Avenue,  Tx- 
son,  Ariz. 


PULP  FROM  MIMOSA 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8-Exper.. 
ments  have  been  made  in  South  Ab 
cd  with  Mimosa  wood  for  the  in¬ 
duction  of  wood  pulp,  the  Free  Belga 
radio  at  Leopoldville,  Belgian  Coip. 
said  in  a  broadcast  monitored  by  ie 
FCC  today.  Pulp  made  from  Mime 
wood,  which  is  abundant  in  Saai 
Africa,  will  be  sent  to  paper  mills  i 
the  Union  for  experiment  on  a  cos- 
mercial  basis,  the  radio  said. 
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NEWSMEN’S  AWARD 


A  PRIZE  OF  $2500 

for  the  best  book-length  manuscript 
submitted  in  complete  form 
before  June  1, 1943 
by  a  working  American  journalist 


Write  for  prospectus  and  application.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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i  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  at  any 
ice  at  all  during  the  first  World 
ar  coat  the  lives  of  1,954  American 
iblications  during  ip. 

So  American  publication  will  die 
ecause  of  paper  shortage  in  this  war. 
.  1918  this  country  had  only  1,759,- 
ia  tons  of  newsprint  to  use.  Last 
ar  we  had  available  for  consumption 
jjrt  than  twice  that  much— 3,980,000 
,rs  We  did  not  use  it  all. 

Eirepe  Now  Shut  Off 
Newsprint  supplies  from  Europe 
i4e  already  almost  completely  shut 
«  In  1939  we  imported  310,0W  tons 
overseas;  last  year  only  2,865. 


overtime,  too! 


!t  off.  We  did  not  need  what  Fin- 
nd  sent.  Manufacturers  in  the 
'ited  States  exported  ten  times  that 
jch.  and  Canadian  mills  sent  500,000 
ns  of  newsprint  overseas. 

American  newsprint  manufacture  is 
continental  industry  based  on  the 
:,rth  American  continental  forest, 
anada  sent  us  2.700,000  tons  and 
'evi'f.'iundland  an  additional  217.000, 
ihi'.e  our  own  newsprint  mills  were 
:  vidine  us  1.015,000  tons  last  year, 
".us  Newfoundland  alone  sent  us  last 
l»srasmuch  newsprint  paper  as  all 
Lrope  except  Sweden  and  Norway 
krt  us  in  1939,  and  more  than  twice 
t-  much  as  Norway  and  Sweden  to- 

I'  •.her.  American  newsprint  produc- 
;r.  is  running  higher  than  last  year. 
It  was  long  believed  that  the  only 
Kxipulpwood  was  spruce.  The  cen- 
r  of  newsprint  production  crossed 
e  border  from  New  England,  where 
started  in  this  country  75  years  ago, 
.’.owing  that  wood. 

is  to  move  back 


Now  the  tendency 
|.e:  the  border  as  technical  develop- 
t^rt  makes  it  possible  to  use  other 
xds  The  outstanding  example  is 
firhock.  a  wood  which  formerly  went 
)  waste.  Lumbermen  called  it  a 
!  rest  weed." 

Wist  Coast  Can  Supply  U.  S. 

Modem  newsprint  machines  on  the 
Coast,  using  hemlock,  produce 
■'■'.eh  newsprint  every  24  hours  to 
a  thin  white  roadway,  20  feet 
de  327  miles  long.  Under  developed 
-■-ods  of  manufacture,  western 
ttr.ock  is  proving  the  equal  of  Que- 
«?ruce,  while  Pacific  Coast  grow- 
■?  conditions  bring  new  crops  of 
^  ?*ood  timber  to  merchantable  ma- 
•rit)  in  30  to  35  years.  A  recent  sur- 


Portland  women  live,  play  and  work  in  a  topsy-tur\  y 
war-time  economy.  They  often  have  breakfast  at 
night,  dinner  in  the  morning.  But  they  live  better 
than  ever,  play  harder  than  ever;  work  overtime,  too! 

Thousands  of  Portland  women  are  active  in  war  in¬ 
dustries  of  this  area.  But  whether  they  punch  a  time 
clock  or  keep  the  home  fires  burning  for  a  tin-hatted 
soldier  of  the  production  line,  they  get  and  spend  a 
big  slice  of  the  soaring  payrolls  of  the  Portland  Area. 
In  one  year  industrial  payrolls  in  this  area  have  almost 
tripled  in  volume  while  during  the  same  period  payrolls  in 
the  balance  of  Oregon's  35  counties  have  increased  only  20% 


Portl.inJ  ha.s  always  been  a  good 
market.  Rit;ht  now  it  is  growing. 
It’s  growing  fast  but  it’s  growing 
solidly,  for  here  Oregon’s  vast 
natural  resources  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  into  permanent  industries. 
All  this  means  more  people  and 
more  money  for  Portland  now 
and  in  the  years  to  come. 


fey  by  Professor  B.  L.  Grondahl  of 
r  University  of  Washington,  found 
p!  Western  Oregon  and  Washington 
cm  supply  all  the  pulp  needs  of 


cm  supply  all  the  pulp  needs  of 

*  United  States  for  many  years  to 

now  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
are  devoting  much  attention  to 
r^^nding  their  forest  management 

newsprint  proportion  of  all  U.  S. 
mmufactured  is  growing.  It  is 
'*  one  thirteenth  of  our  total 
‘W  of  paper  of  all  kinds.  Alto- 
■“!”  American  paper  makers,  in- 
Canada  and  Newfoundland, 

*  wut  40,000,000  tons  of  wood  a 
lor  all  kinds  of  paper,  not  news- 
“one.  This  is  approximately  5% 

^  harvested  in  America  and 
for  lumber,  fuel,  and  all  other 

IrfineA*  ’ 


THE  PORTLAND  AREA 

—Oregon’s  Primary  Market 

Hire  month  by  month . . .  industrial  payrolls  are 


'reatir  than  in  Oregon’s  remaining  35  coantits! 


Here  where  / b/^  (112,129  families) 
of  the  Daily  Journal's  circulation 
is  concentrated... THE  JOURNAL 
gives  advertisers... 

a  BONUS  of  20,450 
MORE  local  families! 


Represented  by  REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD _ _  New  York 

Chicogo,  Philodelphia,  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  Son  Froncisco 
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Tuthill  Planning 
A  New  Feature 
For  Syndication 

Cartoonist  Who  Dropped 
The  "Bungles"  Says  He 
Has  No  Mind  to  Retire 
By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

Harry  J.  Tuthill,  who  last  month 
announced  he  was  discontinuing 
drawing  “The  Bungle  Family”  for 
McN  AUGHT  Syndicate,  currently  is 
working  up  a  new  idea  for  a  news¬ 
paper  feature  which  he  hopes  to  syn¬ 
dicate. 

We  originally  reported  he  was  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  syndicate  field  upon 
discontinuing  his  strip,  but  the  vet¬ 
eran  cartoonist  says  we  erred  a  bit. 
He  really  has  no  intention  of  depart¬ 
ing  the  business,  he  writes. 

Few  Details  Available 

Fact  is  he  suspended  his  feature  “so 
that  I  would  have  more  elbow  room 
to  draw  a  new  feature  for  the — I  hope 
— fall  rush  in  trade. 

Tuthill  doesn’t  say  what  type  of  art 
his  new  feature  will  be,  nor  does  he 
give  any  date  for  its  debut.  As  far 
as  we  know,  he  hasn’t  yet  made  any 
syndicate  tie-up,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  McNaught  will  have  first  call 
on  it. 

We  heard  from  the  syndicate  that 
Tuthill  recently  mentioned  his  new 
idea  to  executives  there.  He  talked 
about  a  panel. 

As  for  dropping  the  “Bungles.” 
w'hich  had  a  good  list  of  papers  and 
brought  him  a  comfortable  income, 
Tuthill  says: 

“I  felt  that  a  new  cartoon  might 
attract  interest  similar  to  that  shown 
in  new  models  of  other  lines  such  as 
ladies'  figures,  and  hair  do’s.  This 
theory  may  be  less  feasible  than  it 
sounds,  but  the  novel  possibilities  of 
it  are  enticing.” 

Tuthill  began  cartooning  on  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Mail  in  1925,  and 
through  the  years  made  his  characters 
bywords  in  the  American  home. 

He  recently  returned  to  his  home 
in  Ferguson,  Mo.,  from  the  West 
Coast,  where  he  visited  his  two  sons 
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King  in  Safety  Drive 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  this 

week  announced  it  is  offering  to 
newspapers  publishing  “Just  Kids,” 
Ad  Carter’s  strip,  a  new  Just  Kids 
Safety  Club  campaign,  revived  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
to  enlist  children  of  the  nation  in  ac¬ 
cident  prevention. 

During  two  previous  similar  cam¬ 
paigns,  which  educated  children  in 
traffic  safety,  important  reductions  in 
traffic  deaths  and  injuries  resulted 
wherever  the  campaign  was  used. 
King  said. 

As  many  accidents  result  from  care¬ 
lessness  which  children  can  play  a 
major  part  in  preventing,  the  new 
Just  Kids  drive  will  enlist  children 
in  a  special  Home  Guard  and  instruct 
them  to  put  their  toys  away,  to  clear 
their  houses  of  combustible  materials, 
to  protect  themselves  from  accidents, 
to  perform  neighborhood  Quiet  Patrols 
to  guard  the  sleep  of  night  defense 
workers,  and  to  perform  the  many 
other  tasks  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  community. 

Buttons  and  pledge  cards  will  be 
furnished  members  of  the  Just  Kids 
Safety  Club  by  the  local  newspaper. 
During  the  campaign,  the  strip  char¬ 
acters  will  enact  the  many  functions 
which  children  can  perform  as  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Home  Guard  Against 
Accidents. 

King  also  announced  it  will  have 
for  national  release  Sept  14  a  new 
mystery-thriller  daily  serial,  “The 
R^  Carnation,”  by  Burton  Stevenson. 
It  is  in  48  installments,  with  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Rice  Heads  Fight  Committee 
A  NEW  wartime  twist  to  promotion 

of  a  heavyweight  boxing  champion¬ 
ship  bout  was  given  this  week  with 

announcement  _ 

that  a  committee  a, 

of  15  sports  edi- 
tors,  columnists 
and  writers  had 
been  named  to 

help  Mike  Jac-  Jl* 

obs.  Twentieth  » 

Century  Sports 

Club  prexy,  put 

on  the  coming 

fight  between 

Joe  Louis  and 

Billy  Conn, 

scheduled  for  Grantland  Rice 

New  York  Oct. 

12. 

The  committee  was  named  Sept.  8 
and  it  is  meeting  with  high-ranking 
Army  officers  Sept.  12  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Public  Relations 
bureau  of  the  War  Department. 

Among  those  present  will  be  Major 
General  Alexander  D.  Surles,  chief 
of  the  War  Department’s  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  staff. 

The  appointees  don’t  know  their 

specific  jobs  but  the  word  is  that 

their  collective  capacity  will  be  that 
of  “watch  dog”  to  keep  away  any 
taint  of  commercialism  from  the  bout. 
The  War  Department,  in  giving  per¬ 
mission  to  stage  it,  was  emphatic  that 
no  private  individual,  not  even  the 
principals,  will  benefit.  The  Army 
Emergency  Relief  will  get  all  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Biq  Names  in  Group 

The  last  time  Louis  defended  his 
title — against  Abe  Simon — some  un¬ 
favorable  publicity  got  around  about 
fat  expense  accounts,  even  though  the 
bout  was  staged  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances — proceeds  going  to  Army 
Emergency  Relief. 

That’s  bad  for  morale  and  Army 
authorities  want  to  avoid  it. 

Grantland  Rice,  veteran  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  sports 
columnist,  has  been  named  to  head  the 
sports  writers’  committee,  whose 
members  include: 

Stanley  Woodward,  sports  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Bob  Con- 
sidine.  New  York  Daily  Mirror  col¬ 
umnist;  Art  Flynn,  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Sporting  News,  national 
sports  weekly;  Dan  Burley,  Amster- 
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dam  News  (New  York  negro  daily) 
sports  editor;  Joe  Williams,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist;  Max  Kase,  New 
York  Journal- American  sports  editor; 
Wilbur  Wood,  New  York  Sun;  Dan 
Parker,  New  York  Daily  Mirror  sports 
editor  and  columnist. 

Also  James  P.  Dawson,  New  York 
Times;  John  Kieran,  New  York  Times 
columnist;  Dick  McCann,  New  York 
Daily  News  columnist;  Stanley  Frank, 
Neio  York  Post  columnist;  Joe  Cum- 
miskey,  PM  sports  editor,  and  Bill 
Corum,  New  York  Joumal-American 
and  King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist. 

Dr.  Robinson  Plans  Column 
DR  FRANK  B.  ROBINSON,  head  of 
the  Psychiana  religious  movement 
in  Moscow,  Idaho,  which  has  been 
widely  advertised  in  recent  months, 
informs  us  that  he  is  going  to  write 
a  daily  newspaper  column  for  national 
syndication. 

Dr.  Robinson  says  the  column  “will 
be  released  at  rates  so  low  that  they 
are  designed  only  to  meet  the  cost  of 
production.”  He  says  that  “if  more 
than  that  comes  in.  the  surplus  will 
be  donated  to  the  Shrine  Home  for 
Crippled  Children.” 

His  column  will  be  called  “Quiet 
Talks  With  CJod.” 

Personals  and  Notes 
DANTON  WALKER,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndic.^te 
Broadway  columnist,  will  act  as 
master-of-ceremonies  for  the  big  vol¬ 
unteer  variety  revue  which  USO- 
Camp  Shows  has  booked  into  Camp 
Upton  Oct.  11.  Talent  for  the  show 
has  been  recruited  by  Camp  Shows 
production  department  from  Broad¬ 
way  clubs  and  theatres.  .  .  .  Harold 
Gray’s  “Junior  Commando”  move¬ 
ment,  which  he  started  in  his  strip, 
“Little  Orphan  Annie,  distributed  by 
the  CT-NYNS,  has  inspired  a  song. 
Written  by  Charles  Wynn,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  pianist,  it  is  called  “Save  All 
Your  Scrap.”  The  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  featured  it  in  its  Sept. 
1  editions. 

■ 

Judges  for  N.  C. 

Press  A-wards 

W.  K.  Hoyt,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  &  Sentinel,  chairman  of  the 
Press  Awards  Committee  for  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  judges  for  the  1942  Press 
Awards  competition. 

Judges  are  as  follows: 

Best  spot  reporting:  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
managing  editor,  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  associates  on  that  staff. 

Best  feature  writing:  Basil  L.  Wal- 
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ters,  executive  editor  of  the  - 
olis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune- 
Guise,  city  editor  of  the  t 
and  Herb  Paul,  city  editor  of  tL'? 
Journal. 

Best  photography:  Kenneth  - 
Donald,  managing  editor  of  th* - 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune-  r  ' 
Yates,  head  of  the  photo  der^fe 
Carl  Gartner,  photo  editor-  ati 
picture  editors  of  the  R.  &  T 

Best  editorial:  John  W. 
tor-in-chief,  and  Newton  Aiken  d 
editorial  staff,  of  the  Baltimore  i" 

Army  Column  Is 
Available  to  Papers 

Apparently  the  public  relatiot; 
fice  of  the  Medical  RepUcf 
Training  Center  at  Camp  Picbtt ; 
has  found  one  means  of  disscn 
ing  public  information  that  is  me- 
with  enthusiastic  approval  from 
tors,  judging  from  typical  com- 
“Dear  Folks,”  a  daily  column 
of  Army  life,  has  evoked  such 
ment  as  that  of  Fred  H.  Dobbins, 
aging  editor  of  the  Nashua  (N 
Telegraph  (“.  .  .  soldier  coluc 
great  stuff.  We  would  like  to  c 
every  day  .  .  .”). 

“Dear  Folks,”  written  by  re 
“Bill,”  tells  of  the  day-to-day  r . 
in  a  training  camp,  explains  in 
pie  fashion  many  of  the  Army  e 
that  the  public  is  so  widely  as;, 
to  know.  Editors  from  Mail* 
Florida  reacted  with  enthusiast 
the  column;  and  shortly  after  h 
gan  to  appear,  letters  to  “Pvt 
from  his  readers  began  to  reach  C 
Pickett’s  M.R.T.C.  telling  him  ali 
local  news,  from  what  price 
potatoes  diggers  were  getting  for 
work  to  how  the  eldest  daughter  i 
is  working  at  the  dairy  st«e.  1 
significant  fact  brought  out  b}'  a . 
pilation  of  letters  to  “Bill”  is  tha  5 
nearly  every  instance  people  r-r  -. 
nized  in  the  column  references  * 
apparently  were  strictly  local. 

The  column,  like  all  other  k'  ^ 
produced  in  Army  public  relatioii-t 
fices,  is  available  to  all  newspaper^ ; 
i-equest. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPEtIHQ 


Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  usd  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  timea  rwivin 
•olid  background,  cntiitBM 
and  judgment— the  anlity  k 
■elect  the  good,  discard  then- 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthudm 
are  vital  to  any  pubUc^ 
today.  Ckiupled  wiA  »lw 
and  intelligence  they  »  N 
guided  to  the  benefit  ci  n 
community  and  the  pw®  ■ 
the  publi^er. 

When  employeri  **»' 
prompt  and  selective  nnn 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNa  BU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  CW 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drir* 
ChicagOf  IlL 

A  nation-voide 
supported  by  Sigma  Otm_ 
Professional  JownsMU 
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a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


What  are  you  doing  about  busy  new  England 


this  Fall? 


NEW  ENGLAND  today  is  almost  at  ptll 
production.  Month  after  month  the  climb 
has  been  steady  and  consistent. 

The  New  England  Council’s  business  in¬ 
dex  is  now  at  146.9.  A  year  ago  it  was 
134. 

All  this  means  a  busier  New  England 
than  even  we  natives  have  ever  known  .  .  . 
with  peak  employment,  payrolls,  War 
Bond  buying,  and  .  .  . 

Yes,  and  peak  purchasing  power  for  your 


goods,  too.  Eor  these  hard-earned  dollars 
are  not  going  into  frivolities  .  .  .  but  into 
food  and  essential  drug  items  and  home 
furnishings  and  other  "necessaries”  for 
wartime  living. 

New  England  newspapers,  as  always,  are 
ready  and  able  to  help  you  tell  your 
product  story  in  the  most  economical,  di¬ 
rect  way  ...  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

W'hat  are  you  doing  about  BUSY  NEW 
ENGLAND  this  Fall? 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Newt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E> 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (£) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
(S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Timet  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  &gle  (E) 

Salem  Newt  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MitE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawraast  Vallsy  Daily 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EkS) 

Woonsocket  C^l  (E> 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Waterbury  Republican  ft  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  ft  American 
(E&S) 


In  this  land  of  liberty,  hearts  of 
men  seek  eagerly  for  perfection  in 
four  freedoms— freedom  of  speech 
and  religion,  freedom  from  want 
and  from  fear. 

Wellspring  of  all  freedoms  is  the 
first  of  these... the  freedom  which 
exposes  truth,  and  all  facets  of 
opinion,  for  the  final  judgment  of 
the  common  man. 

There  is  no  calling  that  cau  be 


more  sacred  than  that  of  publisher 
of  the  printed  word,  major  source 
of  America’s  education  and  under¬ 
standing _ For  it  is  only  with  un¬ 

derstanding  that  a  people  can  find 
the  light  and  the  way. 

And  only  an  educated  and  un¬ 
derstanding  people  can  out-pro- 
duce  slaves  in  beating  plowshares 
into  swords,  when  its  freedom  is 
threatened. 


KEYBOARDS  FOR  LIBERTY 

•  I.vriiR  l  YPi;  IS  proud  to  coiitrihiite  its  ptirt  to 
the  free  press  of  free  .hiiericu.  Now  while  new 
Intertypes  may  be  manufactured  only  under 
priorities,  and  all  our  facilities  are  devoted  to 
war  production,  Intertype  is  studying  and  find¬ 
ing  ways  to  render  even  more  helpful  service 
after  \’ictory  is  won.  Write  for  a  copy  of  the 
new  manual,  "four  hilertype  in  'Wuriint.  to 
I.sTrRTYPi:,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
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Dispatch  Room  Saves  Time,  Money 


Honolulu  Star-Bulle+in  Ends  Hi+-or-Miss 
Searching  for  Cuts  With  Its  Own  System 

By  HARRIETTS  McCAIN  ALEXANDER 


lOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON,  gen- 
•rol  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
iMr-Bulletin,  wrote  in  part  when 
U  Mnt  the  accompanying  ar¬ 
ticle  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
iof  the  Equipment  Review  Sec- 
Eon: 

Harriette  McCain  Alexander 
ei  our  advertising  staii  describes 
is  detail  the  operation  oi  The 
lenolulu  Star-Bulletin's  Dispatch 
loom  in  the  article  enclosed. 

*The  Dispatch  Room  is  de- 
rifned  to  serve  as  a  library  for 
dl  printing  moterials  used  in 
rivertising.  By  this  method,  we 
■e  saving  a  great  deal  of  time 
■d  effort  both  in  our  advertising 
dsif  and  in  our  composing  room. 

I  has  eliminated  no  end  of 
■fnor  irritotions  which  previ- 
•ssly  prevailed  in  consequence 
d  an  inodequate  system. 

“Our  system  was  installed  by 
Mrs.  Alexander  without  any  spe- 
dal  attempt  to  determine  how 
ether  newspapers  were  meeting 
Eus  problem.  It  mcry  be  that 
they  hove  followed  methods 
more  successful  than  this." 

• 

N  HAWAII,  when  things  go  badly, 
»e  call  our  troubles  “pilikia.” 
n>en  the  smoke  of  Dec.  7  cleared 
say,  and  everything  in  business  ex- 
Qt  advertising  began  to  take  on  a 
anblance  of  normal,  there  was  much 
ead  ihaking  over  the  linage  records. 
1  picturesque  pidgin  English  a  sit- 
•hon  like  this  is  called  “p-l-enty 
iHku.” 

^t,  it’s  never  long  until  the  sun 
liinea  in  Hawaii.  There  is  a  rainbow 
wn  in  the  aftermath  of  a  blitz.  We 
a  the  Star-Bulletin  staff  found  an 
iwntage  in  the  wartime  lull  in  busi- 
to  do  a  job.  which  during  the 
*h  of  pre-blitz  days  seemed  entirely 
»  much  to  undertake.  In  one  way, 
t  least,  it  is  “pau  pilikia”  (no  more 
for  us.  We  have  installed  a 
*Riatch  Room. 

System  Long  Needed 
We  call  it  a  Dispatch  Room,  for  lack 
‘  •  better  name,  but  in  simple  words 
; »  a  library  of  the  printing  mate- 
w  used  in  advertisements, 
hot  even  our  oldest  employes  caii 
*•11  a  time  when  some  orderly,  well 
system  of  filing  and  finding 
Jwismg  printing  material  wasn’t 
*“y  needed.  Our  composing  room 
|*had  always  filed  cuts  and  castings 
a  system  of  their  own,  too  ob- 
^  for  analysis.  Every  salesman 
"  •  private  cache  for  his  favorite 


cuts  and  mats,  the  contents  of  which 
he  carefully  kept  a  secret  from  all  the 
other  salesmen,  and  too  often  from 
himself  as  well. 

The  Star-Bulletin  subscribes  to  two 
mat  services.  These  mats  were  kept 
in  the  advertising  department,  and 
the  salesmen  clipped  them  at  will. 
Inasmuch  as  no  one  person  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  mats,  the  more 
popular  illustrations  only  too  often 
mysteriously  disappeared  either  en 
route  back  from  the  stereotyper,  or 
into  the  recesses  of  the  salesmen’s 
desks. 

It  had  been  obvious  for  some  time 
that  all  this  material  should  be  located 
in  one  place,  under  the  care  of  one 
responsible  person.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  relieve  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  nerves  of  the  newspaper’s 
highly  paid  staff  in  the  composing 
and  advertising  departments,  and  save 
money  by  saving  their  time. 

When  the  blitz  came,  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  slacked  off  leaving  free  time  in 
the  composing  room,  we  set  about 
making  a  dispatch  room.  Here’s  how 
we  did  it. 

Mechanical  Carrier  Installed 

Location — First  we  chose  a  place  for 
the  dispatch  room.  Inasmuch  as  our 
composing  room  is  on  the  first  floor 
and  the  advertising  department  on  the 
second,  we  chose  a  location  alongside 
the  former,  and  almost  directly  below 
the  latter.  This  will  make  possible  the 
installation  of  a  mechanical  carrier 
between  the  three  departments  when 
priorities  release  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  The  room  is  also  located  where 
it  is  accessible  to  outsiders  (principal¬ 
ly  to  representatives  of  other  printing 
houses)  and  to  our  advertising  and 
job  printing  department  salesmen  and 
their  customers. 

Equipment — The  only  new  equip¬ 
ment  we  needed  was  a  small  proof 
press  (we  got  a  No.  O  Poco,  second 
hand)  and  two  four-drawer,  letter- 
size  file  cabinets  which  could  be 
locked.  The  Hamilton  24-drawer  cab¬ 
inets  (drawers  measuring  30  in.  long 
X  16*/^  in.  wide  x  1  in.  deep)  which 
formerly  had  been  in  the  composing 
room  were  moved  into  the  dispatch 
room  to  accommodate  cuts  and  cast¬ 
ings.  ’The  entire  wall  on  one  side  of 
the  room  was  transformed  by  a  cab¬ 
inet  maker  into  a  file  for  mats.  This 
file  is  a  rack  of  pigeon-holes,  some 
large  enough  to  accommodate  full 
page  mats,  and  some  about  half  as 
high  to  accommodate  file  envelopes 
in  which  we  put  smaller  mats.  Three 
stacks  of  metal  shelves,  especially 
made  to  accommodate  our  mat  ser¬ 
vices.  were  moved  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  form  a  counter 
along  one  side  of  the  room.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  room’s  furnishings  con¬ 
sist  of  file  cabinets,  proof  press,  a 


cabinet  for  supplies,  a  desk  and  work 
table. 

Personnel — Our  dispatch  room  was 
planned  and  put  into  operation  by 
women.  We  searched  without  suc¬ 
cess  through  our  personnel  for  a  man 
to  do  the  job.  Defense  work  and  the 
armed  forces  have  taken  away  many 
of  the  men  formerly  in  our  employ, 
and  those  remaining  are  needed  for 
more  specialized  work. 

There  is  much,  however,  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  having  a  dispatch  room 
run  by  women.  They  tend  to  be 
more  systematic  and  willing  to  do  the 
routine  operations  necessary  to  keep¬ 
ing  records. 

We  found  a  yoimg  lady  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  library  experience,  and 
got  her  an  assistant  in  a  girl  only  a 
short  time  out  of  high  school.  These 
two,  with  the  help  of  an  experienced 
woman  on  the  advertising  staff,  were 
able  to  organize  all  the  printing  mate¬ 
rial  in  about  three  months,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  alone  efficiently 
handle  our  curtailed  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  orders. 

First  Outlined  Obfectivas 

Objective  —  Before  we  actually 
started  to  work,  to  simplify  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  we  had  ahead  of  us,  we 
outlined  our  objectives,  which  we 
found  to  be  as  follows; 

1.  To  know  (make  a  proofed  record 
of)  every  piece  of  printing  material 
in  our  possession. 

2.  To  classify  similar  illustrations 
for  easy  reference. 

3.  To  file  all  material  not  only  for 
easy  finding,  but  also  for  quick  and 
accurate  re-filing  after  use. 

4.  To  work  out  a  procedure  which 
would  insure: 

(a)  rapid  dispatch  of  advertising 
orders,  complete  with  printing  mate¬ 
rial,  on  their  way  to  the  composing 
room. 

(b)  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts 
of  all  printing  material  at  all  times. 

(c)  intelligent  weeding  out  of  un¬ 
needed  printing  material  to  prevent 
clogging  the  files. 

Control  File — To  accomplish  our 
various  objectives  we  decided  we 
must  have  a  central  control — that  is, 
one  record  showing  what  material  we 
have  on  hand,  what  form  it  is  in,  its 
location,  to  whom  the  printing  mate¬ 
rial  belongs  (which  advertiser)  and 
what  general  type  illustrations  we 
have  on  hand  in  various  classifica¬ 
tions. 

We  decided  upon  a  letter  file  for 
this  purpose — and  eight  drawers  fur¬ 
nish  ample  room  for  all  our  records. 

All  Cuts,  Castings  Proofad 

Sorting  and  Proofing  Cuts — Having 
got  ourselves  a  goodly  stock  of  proof 
paper  we  were  ready  to  set  about  the 
job  of  proofing  up  all  the  cuts  and 
castings  we  had  on  hand. 


We  began  with  the  top  drawer  in 
the  first  Hamilton  Cabinet  and 
proofed  everything  in  it — using  the 
size  proof  paper  required  by  the  size 
of  the  cut  or  casting.  Then  we  went 
on  to  the  second  drawer,  and  the 
third,  and  so  on,  until  at  long  last  the 
proofing  was  finished.  It  was  on  this 
part  of  the  job  that  we  began  to  real¬ 
ize  the  superiority  of  women  work¬ 
ers.  It  was  tedious  and  exacting  and 
required  infinite  patience. 

After  the  proof  was  pulled,  the  cut 
was  placed  in  a  drawer  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Cabinet  and  the  number  of  the 
drawer  noted  on  the  proof.  At  the 
same  time  the  drawer  number  was 
also  marked  deeply  with  a  stilus  in 
the  reverse  surface  of  the  cut  or  cast¬ 
ing. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  inconvenience 
was  suffered  on  the  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  or  the  composing  room 
throughout  the  work  of  proofing,  as 
all  needed  printing  material  was  easily 
returned  to  the  right  drawer,  because 
all  recorded  cuts  and  castings  had  the 
file  drawer  number  scratched  on  the 
back. 

Mat  Files — It  has  been  our  practice 
to  preserve  quite  a  large  number  of 
mats.  These  consist  of  mats  sent  us 
by  national  advertising  agencies;  sev¬ 
eral  mats  each  of  all  sizes  of  signa¬ 
tures  belonging  to  local  advertisers 
(because  accoimts  usually  have  only 
one  cut  made  to  be  passed  around  to 
all  publications);  mats  of  various 
household  appliances,  radios,  watches, 
etc.,  supplied  by  manufacturers  for 
use  in  local  advertising;  patriotic  and 
war  bond  mats,  FHA  materials,  as 
well  as  various  other  mats  which  the 
advertising  sales  staff  collects  from  its 
customers  and  wants  to  hold  for  pos¬ 
sible  future  use. 

Checked  with  Control  File 

These  mats,  the  dispatcher  recorded 
in  the  control  file  by  a  careful  check 
against  the  proofs  of  castings.  When 
a  corresponding  casting  was  located, 
the  existence  of  the  mat  was  noted 
on  the  proof  together  with  a  file  code 
showing  the  location  of  the  mat  in 
the  mat  file  rack. 

In  cases  where  no  proof  was  found 
for  a  mat,  a  written  description  was 
placed  in  the  control  file,  to  remain 
there  until  such  time  as  the  mat  is 
cast  and  a  proof  can  be  pulled. 

Service  Mat  Files — Because  it  had 
been  our  practice  in  the  past  to  clip 
our  service  mats,  removing  from  the 
full  sheet  that  small  portion  to  be 
used  in  an  advertisement,  the  dispatch 
room  had  placed  in  its  hand  for  han¬ 
dling  a  mass  of  material  very  difficult 
indeefd  to  systematize.  The  job  of 
finding  a  service  mat  to  be  used  in  an 
advertisement  required  from  three 
to  five  times  as  much  effort  as  the  job 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Five  Arkansas  Dailies  Form 
First  Telelypeselfer  Circuit 

C.  E.  Palmer  of  Hot  Springs  Originated  Scheme  .  .  .  Wires 
Operate  8  Hours  Setting  400  Lines  Per  Hour 

By  ALEX.  H.  WASHBURN 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Hope  (Arh.)  Star 
Associate  in  the  C.  E.  Palmer  Newspapers 


DOWN  in  Arkansas,  where  the  “slow 
train”  was  once  a  synonym  for  the 
Ozarks  country,  they  now  have  the 
fastest  thing  on 
earth  —  the  first 
complete  news¬ 
paper  leased 
wire  system 
transmit¬ 
ting  type,  in 
America. 

The  circuit  is 
filed  from  the 

editorial  offices 
of  the  Hot 
Springs  Senti¬ 
nel  -  Record  and 
Ray  Kimball  New  Era,  but  is 

owned  and  op¬ 

erated  by  the  four  receiving  papers, 
all  evening  dailies:  Camden  News, 

Hope  Star,  Magnolia  Banner-News, 
and  El  Dorado  Evening  Times. 

A  girl  stenographer  in  the  Hot 
Springs  office  copies  wire  news  and 
feature  stories  onto  a  perforated  tape 
— the  old-time  player-piano  roll  sys¬ 
tem  applied  to  ticker  tape — and  this 
tape  goes  into  the  transmitter.  In 

the  receiving  cities  the  telegraph  ma¬ 
chine,  known  as  a  re-perforator,  re¬ 
produces  the  original  tape  and  feeds 
it  direct  to  the  linotype,  which  sets 
type  without  an  operator. 

Teletypesetter  Used 

The  key  device  which  makes  this 
possible  is  the  Teletypesetter,  which 
when  applied  to  any  standard  key¬ 
board  typesetting  machine  enables  it 
to  operate  on  perforated  tape,  elimi¬ 
nating  manual  keyboard  work. 

The  perforated  tape  and  Teletype¬ 
setter  equipment  are  used  at  all  re¬ 
ceiving  points  except  El  Dorado, 
where  the  same  circuit  operates  a 
standard  Teletype  printer  producing 
printed  copy. 

The  Southwest  Arkansas  Teletype¬ 
setter  Circuit  originated  with  C.  E. 
Palmer,  Southwest  Arkansas  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  had  installed  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  equipment  for  his  Hot  Springs  pa¬ 
pers  in  1941,  and  the  idea  occurred, 
“since  telegraph  news  and  time  copy 
are  made  available  every  day  in  the 
Hot  Springs  plant  in  punched-tape 
form  why  not  organize  a  circuit  in 
Southwest  Arkansas,  install  a  trans¬ 
mitter,  and  utilize  the  tape  in  other 
cities  besides  Hot  Springs?” 

Since  Mr.  Palmer  also  is  publisher 
of  the  Camden  News  and  the  El 
Dorado  Evening  Times  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  two  of  his  partners  publishing 
papers  in  the  territory,  Ray  Kimball, 
publisher  of  the  Magnolia  Banner- 
News  and  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association,  and 
Alex.  H.  Washburn,  publisher  of  the 
Hope  Star,  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  set  up  a  six-day  afternoon  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Circuit  in  Southwest 
Arkansas. 


sion  station  for  the  first  week. 

Our  circuit  operates  with  tape  alone. 
We  have  no  Teletype  printer  pounding 
out  printed  copy  to  corroborate  the 
composing  room  proofs.  The  question 
all  newspaper  folk  will  ask,  therefore, 
is,  “How  do  you  manage  using  tape 
alone — where  the  man  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  is  ‘blind’  until  the  proofs 
come  up?” 

The  system  used  by  the  Southwest 
Arkansas  Teletypesetter  Circuit  is 
this: 

The  Hot  Springs  filing  editor  cuts 
down  the  telegraph  report,  interspers¬ 
ing  it  with  time  copy,  to  suit  the  av¬ 
erage  needs  of  a  group  of  papers  in 
the  same  geographical  area,  under 
5,000  circulation,  and  averaging  six 
pages  daily.  Therefore,  practically  all 
of  the  editing-out  work  normally  done 
on  the  home-town  telegraph  desk  has 
already  been  completed  by  the  filing 
editor — establishing  a  sort  of  state- 
wire  -  bureau  -  for -small -cities -only, 
operating  within  the  state  wire  net¬ 
work,  but  owned  by,  and  responsible 
to,  the  four  newspapers  it  serves. 

The  way  we  keep  machine  produc¬ 
tion  abreast  of  the  wire  so  the  home¬ 
town  telegraph  desk  may  have  galley 
proofs  only  10  or  15  minutes  later 
than  the  Teletype  printer  would  have 
delivered  the  original  copy  is  this: 

Time  Copy  Interspersed 

The  Hot  Springs  filing  desk  is  in¬ 
structed  to  hold  spot  telegraph  news  to 
80%  or  less,  filling  in  the  balance  with 
time  copy — and,  if  short  of  this  “filler” 
material,  then  to  idle  the  wire. 

In  the  perforated  tape  it  is  possible 
to  outline  certain  letters.  Time  copy 


This  scene  in  the  composing  room  of  Hope 
Star  is  typical  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
circuit,  showing  tape  being  fed  from  the 
telegraph  re-perforator  direct  to  the  lino¬ 
type.  A  feature  added  since  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  an  automatic  "stop,"  which  halts 
the  composing  machine  before  breaking 
the  tape.  At  the  right  is  Alex.  H.  Wash¬ 
burn,  publisher  of  the  Star,  and  at  left 
George  W.  Hosmer,  the  newspaper's 
mechanical  superintendent. 


Operates  8  Hours  Dally 

Planned  the  summer  of  1941,  the  cir¬ 
cuit  opened  June  19,  1942,  and  has 
been  operating  eight  hours  a  day  ever 
since.  Equipment  was  installed  by 
Paul  E.  Marsand  of  the  Teletypesetter 
Corporation,  Ray  Kimball  of  Magnolia 
supervised  mechanical  work  at  the 
receiving  points — and  it  was  my  job  to 
instruct  a  woman  filing  editor  and  to 
monitor  the  wire  from  the  transmis- 


tape  is  identified  by  the  letter  “T.”  If 
any  receiving  point  finds  its  composing 
machine  lagging  considerably  behind 
the  wire  this  “T”  or  time  copy  tape 
is  set  aside — to  be  used  after  press¬ 
time — while  the  typesetter  catches  up 
with  the  live  telegraph  news. 

The  entire  success  of  this  system  de¬ 
pends  on  “high  visibility  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room.”  We  achieve  this  by  re¬ 
quiring  wide  separation  of  the  “T’ 


EDITOR  & 


PUBLISHER 


FOP 


Thi*  picture  made  on  the  opening  day  of  the  circuit,  June  19,  1942,  shows  the  fllinq 
bureau  setup  in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel-Record  and  New  Era 
Standing  are,  C.  E.  Palmer  (right).  Southwest  Arkansas  publisher;  and  Paul  E.  Mar- 
sand  of  the  Teletypesetter  Corporation,  who  installed  equipment  for  the  Southwest 
Arkansas  Circuit.  At  left  is  Miss  Helen  Aiken,  one  of  the  perforating  staff,  and  at 
right  Mrs.  A.  D.  Christopher,  circuit  filing  editor.  Extreme  lower  right  is  the  transmitter. 


signal  from  text  tape  by  running 
plenty  of  blank  tape  both  before  and 
after  the  signal.  A  machine  running 
on  blank  tape  for  several  seconds 
writes  its  own  ticket  in  the  composing 
room.  And  our  group  of  Southwest 
Arkansas  newspapers  has  found  that 
when  run  with  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  clearly  in  view  a  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuit  using  tape  alone  is 
an  absolute  success. 

These  mechanical  details  will  be  of 
interest  generally.  The  leased  wire 
transmits  at  the  theoretical  rate  of 
60  words  a  minute,  which  is  53  words 
maximum  in  actual  practice.  We 
changed  the  drive  pinion  on  our  type¬ 
setting  machines  from  the  size  giving 
7  1/3  lines  a  minute  on  manual  op¬ 
eration  to  8*4  lines  a  minute  with  the 
Teletypesetter.  Since  the  starting 
date  June  19,  1942,  the  composing  ma¬ 
chines  around  the  circuit  have  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  more  than  400 
lines  an  hour — nearly  18.000  words  in 
eight  hours,  which  is  so  close  to  the 
wire’s  average  speed  that  with  a  little 
time  copy  or  a  little  idling  the  pro¬ 
duction  figures  of  wire  and  machine 
are  made  to  match. 

More  Pages  at  Same  Cast 

The  far-reaching  value  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  which  C.  E.  Palmer 
saw  in  the  Teletypesetter  Circuit  when 
we  first  gathered  in  Hot  Springs  to 
plan  it  in  the  summer  of  1941  is  only 
too  obvious  today.  While  we  had  all 
our  staffs  together  Teletypesetter  put 
surplus  composition  on  newspaper 
dumps  that  were  chronically  bare.  We 
ran  more  pages  at  the  same  cost  or 
less. 

But  now  we  are  at  war.  Between 
the  demands  of  the  armament  plants 
for  skilled  workers,  and  of  the  armed 
services  for  fighting  men,  the  news¬ 
papers  face  a  perilous  shortage  in  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  Teletypesetter  Circuit 
has  given  us  a  mechanical  right-arm, 
making  bigger  and  better  newspapers 
in  peacetime,  and  in  war  allowing  us 
to  preserve  our  continuity — which, 
after  all,  is  the  main  guarantee  that 
there  shall  be  a  free  press  hereafter. 

Pressman  Loses  Finger 

John  Aeschliman,  Sr.,  pressman  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
for  the  past  20  years,  lost  the  index 
finger  of  his  left  hand  Aug.  28  while 
working  in  the  reel  room. 


R.  Hoe  Is  Awarded 
Army-Navy  "E" 

Presentation  Made  at  New  York 
Sept.  10  ...  La  Guardia 
Speaks  at  Ceremony 

R.  Hoe  and  Company,  Inc.,  press 
manufacturers,  and  its  employes  on 
Thursday  were  awarded  the  Army- 
Navy  “E”  for  excellence  in  production 
in  war  work.  The  award  consists  of 
an  “E”  flag  to  be  flown  over  the  plant 
and  silver  lapel  buttons  for  each  em¬ 
ploye. 

In  ceremonies  at  5  P.M.  at  the  Hoe 
plant  in  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome.  Presentation  of 
the  joint  Army-Navy  award  was  made 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  K.  Robertson, 
Commanding  General  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District,  2nd  Service  Com¬ 
mand.  Harry  M.  Tillinghast,  presi¬ 
dent  of  R.  Hoe,  accepted  the  award  for 
the  company.  Introductory  remarks 
had  been  made  by  Arthur  Dressel. 
vice-president  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Hoe. 

Presentation  of  pins  to  the  workers 
was  made  by  Lieut.  John  D.  Lodge. 
USNR,  and  Robert  R.  Hackett,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Hoe  Branch.  AFL. 
Local  434,  accepted  for  employes.  J- 
L.  Auer,  vice-president  and  general 
works  manager  for  Hoe,  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  plant. 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  P.  Boatwright,  dis¬ 
trict  chief  of  the  New  York  Or^arice 
District,  spoke  on  “Win  Your  Service 

Music  was  provided  by  the  62nd 
Coast  Artillery  Band. 


Has  Safe  Air  Sheller 

Premises  owned  by  the  British  Co 
lumbian,  daily  and  weekly 
per  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C.. 
been  classified  as  the  safest  |** 
Royal  City  by  the  A.RP-  . 

and  the  basement  of  the  big  b 
is  now  being  converted  into  o 
the  large  downtown  air  raid  sneiie_ 
The  mechanical  departments  ® 
paper  are  housed  in  the  lower 
ment  floor  of  the  big  block. 
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:  Goss  Employe  Earns 
(hi.  Tribune  Award 

Dabbert,  Chief  Electrician,  Wins 
j  Daily's  First  War  Workers'  Button 

By  Method  to  Save  Time,  Money 

An  electrician  who  devised  a  better 
way  of  handling  an  important  war 
'  contract  is  the  winner  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  first  War  Workers’  award. 


2 ,  19  4  2 

Avenue,  Elmhurst,  Ill.  He  has  a  son. 
Roy,  in  the  second  year  of  high  school, 
and  a  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Johnson,  who  is  with  her  husband  in 
Alaska. 

Asked  how  he  had  developed  the 
improvement,  Dabbert  said:  “The 
idea  just  came  to  me.  The  only  way 
I  can  help  win  the  war  is  to  do  my 
own  job.  I  want  to  help  in  my  little 
way  to  defeat  our  country’s  enemies.” 

A.  J.  Graf,  works  manager  for  the 
Goss  company,  is  proud  of  Dabbert’s 
achievement,  saying  it  is  the  best  sug¬ 
gestion  for  helping  the  war  effort  so 


far  submitted  to  the  company.  He 
added  that  Dabbert  is  on  call  24  hours 
a  day. 

Selection  of  Dabbert  for  the  first  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  monthly  War 
Workers’  awards  was  made  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  committee  headed  by  Hen¬ 
ry  T.  Heald,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  other 
members  are  Charles  M.  Thompson, 
dean  of  the  school  of  commerce.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  James  L.  Don¬ 
nelly,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association. 


Printing  Roiiers  Exempt 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8 — The 
War  Production  Board  has  amended 
specifications  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber-covered  rollers  used  in  the 
paper,  tanning,  steel,  and  other  in¬ 
dustries.  The  changes  ordered  are 
estimated  to  save  25,000  pounds  of 
rubber  per  month.  The  specifications 
(Amendment  15  to  Order  M-15-b-l) 
require  the  use  of  less  rubber  in 
compounds  for  rubber  covered  rolls. 
Washing,  printer,  fingerprint,  and 
business  machine  rolls  are  exempt. 


Colonel  McCormick  presofrtinq  Chief  Elec- ' 
fricien  George  Dabbert  his  solid  gold  lapel 
button  for  his  achievement. 

He  is  George  Dabbert,  employed  for 
26  years  by  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company.  He  was  honored  for  his 
achievement  on  a  radio  program  on , 
WON,  Aug.  11.  when  Colonel  Robert ' 
R.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune,  conferred  the  award, 
a  solid  gold  lapel  button,  on  him.  j 
Dabbert’s  service  to  the  nation’s  | 
war  effort  is  the  development  of  a  | 
short  cut  in  the  making  of  machines 
used  in  arsenals  and  elsewhere  on ; 
war  work.  His  ingenuity  will  make  it 
possible  to  cut  about  2,400  hours  of 
work  and  $7,000  in  cost  off  one  Goss 
company  war  contract. 

Saves  Time,  Money 
The  saving  in  time  and  money  will 
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be  proportionately  greater  as  the  con-  , 
tract  for  the  machines  is  enlarged. 
Further,  the  principle  employed  by 
Dabbert  is  applicable  to  other  war 
jobs  and  will  be  useful  when  peace 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


returns. 

The  machine  for  which  Dabbert  im¬ 
proved  the  production  method  is 
called  a  tread  miller.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  bombs,  shells, 
fuses,  and  other  items.  At  one  stage 
of  its  manufacture  a  grinder  was 
bolted  to  its  frame  to  machine  a  spin¬ 
dle  bore.  This  required  four  holes  to 
be  bored  through  the  frame — a  long, 
arduous  and  expensive  process.  When 
the  grinder  was  removed  the  four 
holes,  with  no  further  use,  remained 
in  the  frame  of  the  milling  machine. 

Dabbert  was  interested  in  the  job 
although  the  work  was  not  in  his  line. 
He  didn’t  like  the  method.  There¬ 
upon  he  developed  a  method  whereby 
an  inverted  electric  chuck  is  used  to 
hold  the  grinding  fixture  to  the  frame 
nf  the  war  machine.  A  chuck  is  a 
device  for  holding  something.  It  has 
the  same  job  as  a  vise.  A  magnetic 
chuck  is  a  chuck  which  does  the  hold¬ 
ing  through  the  magnetic  action  of  an 
electric  current  running  through  it. 

Dabbert  fastened  the  grinder  to  the 
tnagnetic  chuck.  So  electricity  in¬ 
stead  of  bolts  inserted  in  holes  drilled 
in  the  frame  of  the  war  machine  will 
hold  the  driller  in  place.  The  grinder 
mounted  on  the  inverted  magnetic 
chuck  can  be  moved  from  job  to  job. 

Dabbert  was  born  in  Chicago  49 
J^ars  ago  After  taking  a  course  at 
the  Lewis  institute  he  went  to  work 
w  (^ss  and  now  is  chief  electrician. 
Married,  he  resides  at  411  Cottage  Hill 


to  make  the  most  of  your  LUDLOW 

In  producing  many  kinds  of  printing  go  into  production  upon  a  moment’s 
essential  to  the  war  effort,  hundreds  notice,  without  advance  preparation, 
of  newspaper  publishers  all  over  the  or  worry  over  the  adequacy  of  type 
United  States  are  discovering  new  supply.  Because  the  Ludlow  system 
values  in  Ludlow  equipment.  eliminates unnecessaryoperations.it 

■  Racing  against  time,  they  find  that  provides  the  newspaper  composing 

Ludlow  efficiency  has  a  new  and  im-  room  with  the  economical  way  for 
portant  meaning.  Fast  changing  war  getting  pages  to  the  stereotyper, 
news  demands  lots  of  big  type  quick-  ■  Ludlow  is  giving  newspaper  publi- 
ly  for  heads  and  banner  lines.  With  shers  valuable  aid  — plus  assurance 
Ludlow  equipment  they  go  up  with-  that  their  display  composition  will 
out  a  hitch,  and  stand  up  under  the  be  produced  rapidly  and  well.  Lud- 

most  severe  stereotyping  pressures.  low  makes  possible  the  short  cuts 

■  Display  lines  for  advertisements  in  so  needed  these  days— and  without 
the  most  appropriate  typefaces  can  sacrifice  of  quality  or  effectiveness. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Radiant  family 
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Fully  Equipped  Phila. 

Ledger  Ptant 

To  Be  Sold  at  Audio 

n  Sepi.  15-17 

ONE  OF  THE  largest  newspaper 
equipment  sales  in  history  will  be 
held  ^pt.  15,  16  and  17  when  the 
fully  equipped  plant  of  the  bankrupt 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 
goes  on  the  auction  block  in  that  city. 

Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Co.,  auction¬ 
eers,  will  sell  the  plant  “lock,  stock 
and  barrel.”  A  new  company  headed 
by  Robert  Cresswell,  which  took  over 
the  Ledger  in  December,  1940,  from 
the  estate  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  be¬ 
came  involved  in  financial  difficulties 
and  the  corporation  was  declared 
bankrupt  on  March  13, 1942.  The  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ordered  the  sale  of  assets  of 
the  corporation. 

Modem  Presses  to  Be  Sold 
The  sale  will  dispose  of  a  modern 
publishing  plant  capable  of  producing 
120,000  32-page  papers  per  hour. 
These  presses  averaged  22,000  per 
hour  per  press  over  a  five-year  period. 

Included  among  the  items  for  sale 
is  the  morgue  and  library  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  news¬ 
paper  libraries  in  the  country.  The 
newspaper  itself  dates  back  to  1805. 
The  present  library,  which  was  re¬ 
organized  on  Jan.  1,  1914,  by  the  late 
Joseph  F.  Kwapil,  includes  the  library 
of  the  old  Philadelphia  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  Press  and  Telegraph,  85,000 
bound  volumes  of  the  Public  Ledger 
and  the  Evening  Public  Ledger  from 
1836  to  1941,  and  the  Soule  collection 
of  pictures. 

The  sale  will  start  in  the  advertising 
solicitor’s  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  plant  at  7th  and  Sansom  Streets 
at  10  ajn.  next  Tuesday,  and  continue 
there  Wednesday.  The  assets  will  be 
offered  first  in  entirety,  with  the  real 
estate  and  machinery  as  one  lot.  Then 
the  real  estate  and  improvements  and 
essential  items  of  maintenance  will  be 
offered.  Next,  the  items  of  machin¬ 
ery,  equipment  and  supplies  will  be 
offered  in  entirety.  The  same  items  of 
machinery  and  equipment  will  then  be 
offered  in  separate  lots. 

The  Thursday  sale  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  1214-40  North  26th  Street, 
the  Ledger  garage,  starting  at  10  a.m. 
The  real  estate  and  improvements  will 
be  offered  first  as  one  parcel,  then  as 
four  separate  parcels.  Various  items 
of  personal  property  including  107 
Dodge  and  Chevrolet  automobile 
trucks  and  towing  truck,  models  1935 
to  1939,  will  be  offered  in  separate 
items. 

To  Report  Bids  to  Court 

The  bids  made  will  be  reported  to 
the  court  for  comparison  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  highest  bids  or  com¬ 
bination  of  bids. 

Opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  buy 
certain  groups  of  property  in  essential 
operating  groups,  providing  the  group 
bid  exceeds  the  piecemeal  bids.  This 
plan  will  include  the  presses,  photo¬ 
engraving  department  and  the  library 
and  morgue. 

The  auctioneer’s  itemized  list  in¬ 
cludes; 

/*rrssrootn  /itfuif^tnriif  24  !1<k‘  uiiils,  ar- 

rangctl  in  two  lines  of  12  units  eacli.  four 
sextuples  Ut  each  line.  These  presses  arc 
known  as  the  “Unit**  type  and  were  built  in 
1925.  Each  sextuple  is  equippetl  with  balloon 
formers  and  late  news  devices.  Presses  are 
equipi>etl  with  3*arm  Kohler  Keels  and  tension. 

The  Evening  Public  Ledger  Building — 4J^ 
story  and  basement.  Brick  steel  frame,  con¬ 
crete,  metal  sash,  fireproof  construction,  brick 
and  tile  roof,  cement  floors  paved  with  wood 
block.  Floor  cai>acity  250  lbs.  per  square  foot, 
lajt  145  ft.  10  in.  x  215  ft.  14  in.  Floor  area 
approximately  135,000  square  feet.  This  well- 
planned,  substantially  constructed  building 
was  erected  in  1923,  and  has  been  maintained 
in  excellent  condition.  Building  is  adaptable 


for  almost  any  mannfacturinR  use.  I'eatures: 
Daylight  on  4  sides;  excellent  loading  facili¬ 
ties,  17  trucks  may  l>e  loaded  at  one  time;  1 
paH>enger  elevator;  2  freight  elevators;  within 
walking  distance  of  hanks,  train'*,  i>ost  office, 
etc.;  sprinkler  throughout;  2  tire  towers;  2 
enclose<l  stairways;  2  ailditional  floors  may 
be  adde<l;  desirable  section  of  Philadelphia, 
within  one-half  hhxrk  Indei»cn<lence  Square 
(State  House  and  Park)  anti  Washington 
Square,  a  city  park;  short  haul  to  freight 
station>  anti  pier**;  trolleys  within  tme-half 
block  to  north,  south,  east  ami  west;  steam 
heat  purchased  frtmi  outsitle. 

1  he  Ex'ening  Public  Ledger  Garages 

Parrel  .Vo.  1 — 1234-40  \.  26th  St.  Two- 
story  brick,  steel  and  concrete  fireproof  build¬ 
ing,  built  in  1929,  cement  floors,  metal  truss 
roof,  concrete  ramp.  Heater  room  in  basement, 
steam  heat.  Pacific  boiler,  Ballard  oil  burner, 
5,000  gallon  oil  tank,  11,000  gallon  gasoline 
tank,  sprinklered  throughout,  30,000  gallon 
water  tank  on  roof,  three  gasoline  service 
pumps. 

hlcjor  Area— Approximately  25,920  square 
feet.  Lot — Approximately  72  H.  3  in.  x  180  ft, 
to  Taney  St.  tlround  .\rea — Approximately 
12.960  .square  feet. 

Parcel  So.  2  -1228-32  N.  26th  St.  One- 

story  brick  garage  building,  cement  floor,  2 
offices.  Rear — Two-story  brick  building,  wood 
floors,  1,000  gallon  gasoline  tank,  steam  heat 
radiators,  approximately  9.100  square  feet, 

I.,ot — Appniximately  53  ft.  6  in,  x  130  ft. 
and  17  x  50  to  Taney  St.  Ground  Area— 
Approximately  8,040  square  feet. 

Parcel  So.  3  -  1222-26  N.  26th  St.  One- 

st<»ry  brick  garage,  two-story  building  in  rear, 
cement  floor,  skylights,  heater  in  basement,  oil 
burner,  5,000  gallon  oil  tank  and  500  gallon 
gas  tank. 

Rear  Building — Two-story  brick,  wood  floor 
over  cement  on  first  floor,  steel  girders,  W(X>d 
beams,  used  as  a  repair  shop. 

Floor  Area — .Approximately  9.800  square 
feet.  Ix)t — .\pproximately  55  ft.  6  in.  x  130 
ft.  irregular.  Ground  Area — Approximately 
7.750  square  feet. 

Parcel  So.  4  — 1214  20  N.  26th  St.  Two- 
story  brick  garage,  steel  columns  and  girders, 
w(Mxl  beams,  metal  sash.  First  floor  concrete. 
sec4>nd  flrM>r  w(mm1.  Skyliglit.s,  two  toilets  and 
showers,  8,000  lb.  freight  elevator,  steam  heat 
radiators,  1,000  gallon  g  isoline  tank  under- 
grmind. 

Floor  Area — Approximately  12.780  square 
feet.  Lot — Approximately  71  ft.  3  in.  x  90  ft. 
Ground  Area  -  Approximate!  v  6, .^90  square 
feet. 

Total  Ground  .\rea — 35,140  s<|uare  feet. 

Total  Floor  Area — 57,600  square  feet. 

Composing  Room  — 14  metal  12  ft,  make-up 
tables  with  overhead  racks,  9  ft.  make-up 
tables  and  overlieati  racks,  imposing  stone, 
ready  tables,  two  40-inch  cutter  knives,  low' 
slug  cutter  and  space  cutter,  25  form  transfer 
trucks,  dump  l>ank  and  overhea<l  rack,  large 
and  small  dump  trucks,  chases,  chase  forms, 
foundry  chases,  etc. 

Linotypes.  Intertypes.  Monotypes — 45  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  machines  with  1/3  hp 
iiuitors  on  machines  and  2  hp  motors  on  pots, 
mixlels  8  and  14,  Serials  No.  34000  and  35000 
series. 

Six  l!itertyi)es.  Serial  Nos.  16000  scries, 
each  with  saw  and  m<»tor;  magazine  racks, 
steel  cabinets,  iwsture  chairs,  matrices,  steel 
slug  racks,  accented  cliaracters,  benches. 

Seven  Lanston  NL)noty|M?s,  Serial  Nos.  4995 
to  (>9091  with  iM>t  and  motors,  strip  and  type 
cabinets,  l>enches,  molds  and  matrix  font 
cabinets,  matrix  fonts  cellulor,  display,  grant, 
etc.  .Steel  boxes,  ty|>e  and  slug  cabinets,  saws. 
('.  &  G.  Mfg.  Co.,  Miller  Serial  Nos.  1052  to 
3061  with  motors  and  monitors.  Rouse  vertical 
rotary  miterer,  Vandercook  8:  Sons,  Wessel 
proof  press,  etc. 

Stereotype  lyepartment  —  yS.  Scott  &■  Co. 
and  R.  Hoe  ('o.  matrix  roller  with  Cutler 
Hammer  control  aiul  motor  saw  ami  trimmers, 
Daniels  planer,  flat  router,  jig  saw,  American 
laundry  wliizzer,  6  wihhI  auto-plates,  3  auto 
shavers,  curved  router,  rougher,  3  blowers, 
grimier,  exhaust  fans,  mat  roaster  and  heater 
units,  speed  .scorcher,  mat  nmistener,  proof 
press,  washing  tanks,  etc. 

Metal  hurnace — 3-ton  Hoe  metal  furnace 
and  gas  burner,  ingot  mold,  casting  boxes  and 
pumps,  roaster,  cooking  tables,  humidur,  stor¬ 
age  l>oxes,  mat  trimmers,  form  tables,  auto¬ 
plate  furnaces,  metal  pans,  cabinets,  metal 
tables,  metal  pot  pyrometer,  etc. 

I*hotogrophing  Departrru^nt  —  Cameras  — 
Graphic  with  Zeiss,  .\dis  and  Ektar  lenses, 
Graflex  with  B  &  L  and  Dallon  lenses;  1 
Eastman  Autofxrus  Enlarging  Camera,  3  R.  B. 
enlarging  cameras,  lenses,  speedflash  gun.  trip 
pers,  etc.,  porcelain  steel  sinks,  electric  sun 
bowl  heaters,  film  drying  racks,  dark  room 
lamps,  Eastman  safe  lights,  ceramic  sinks, 
scales,  developing  trays,  Anderson  photoflood 
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"Devi/**  Now  a  Hero 

A  printer's  "devil"  who  sprouted  wings  has 
given  the  newspapers  of  smatl-town  Amer¬ 
ica  a  war  hero  of  their  very  own.  He  is 
Technical  Sergeant  Robert  L.  Golay,  23,  of 
Fredonia,  Kans.,  (pop.  3,524),  recently 
decorated  for  his  part  in  the  first  bombing 
of  Nazi-occupied  Europe  by  U.  S.  crews 
flying  U.  S.  planes.  Golay  was  "devil"  for 
the  Fredonia  Daily  Herald  from  the  fall 
of  1936  until  June,  1940,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  For  "coolness  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  heavy  enemy  fire," 
Sgt.  Golay  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross. 


spr>t  lights.  Vertlite  1000  w  flocKllight.  stripping 
tables,  tanks,  dipping  trays,  master  9-c<»mi»art- 
ment  negative  dryers,  Chemco  standard  strip 
film  cameras  (full  page),  3-conipartmcnt  de¬ 
veloping  tanks.  American  blower,  Pako  photo 
dryer.  Victor,  Jr.  print  dryer,  floodlights, 
negative  dryers,  etc.  Miscellaneous  compounds 
and  solutions,  etc. 

Office  3/ariifiicry  — Dictaphone  transcril»er, 
shaving  machine,  multigraphs,  addressographs, 
duplicators.  graphoty|»e  machine.  Burroughs 
billing  and  l>ookkeeping  machines.  UnderwoiMl 
F.lliott  Fisher  payroll  machines,  Marchant  cal¬ 
culators,  electric  fans,  scales,  cash  denomina¬ 
tor,  Brandt  coin  counters,  receipt  machine'*, 
Vega  calculators,  check  writers,  Sunstrand, 
Dalton.  Remington  Rand.  Burroughs,  Barrett, 
Peters,  V  ictor  adding  machines;  Royal.  !,.  C. 
Smith.  Underwood  and  Noiseless  tyiiewriter**, 
c<»mptometers.  Vivid  ditto  machines,  rectigraph, 
photocopying  machine.  Mercury  vi|>or  light 
outfit.  Balic  p4>int  dryer.  International  time 
recorder.  .Simplex  time  punch  clock  ami  racks, 
fluorescent  lamps,  .adjustable  tlesk  lamps.  Na¬ 
tional  cash  regi'*ter. 

Office  Furniture — Oak,  walnut  and  mahog¬ 
any  executive,  flat  top.  typewriter  and  comp¬ 
tometer  desks,  office  tables,  oak,  w.alnut  and 
malu^any  desk  chairs,  stenographer-**  chairs, 
revolving  armchairs,  iwsture  chairs,  bentwood 
chairs,  folding  chairs,  st<X)ls,  benches,  metal 
folding  and  posture  chairs,  costumers,  lM>f>k- 
cases,  sectional  iMMikcases;  oak.  mahogany  and 
steel  letter  files,  record  files,  IxKik  files,  Kardex 
files.  Oak  transfer  files,  iron  leg  lienches.  steel 
fireproof  safes,  green  metallic  safes  and  cab¬ 
inet  safes,  newsjKiper  files,  half  tone  files. 
Kardex  trays,  wire  ami  wimkI  waste  baskets, 
ilesk  trays  and  furniture,  etc.,  telephone 
IxHitiis.  wardn»be'*.  steel  slielving  .ami  racks. 
f»ak  partition,  la^lies*  rest  rcnmi  furniture, 
<lrawing  lioards. 

Aiitom/thile  Trucks — 107  D<Klge  and  ('hevro- 
let  automobile  trucks  and  towing  truck.  Models 
1935  to  1939. 

Garaiie  liquipment  — Riess  Truaro  brake  shoe 
grinder.  Research  sj>ccial  brake  lining  t>unch 
and  counter  sinking  and  riveting  machine. 
Allliestos  brake  litiing  riveting  machine.  Black 
X'  Decker  Vj  in.  universal  valve  refacer, 
VWaver  60  toii  42  in.  Arl>or  press.  Delta  20  in. 
X  27  in.  circular  saw  table,  Alhertson-Sioiix 
electric  flexible  air  grimier.  Weaver  oil  hy¬ 
draulic  truck  lift  rack,  Hardie  ^  automatic 
electric  motor  driven  2-gun  washing  m.adiine. 
Davis  20  in.  drill  press,  steel  air  receiver,  20  x 
48  Franklin  rotary  air  compressor.  Monarch  10 
in.  tloitble  end  grimier.  38  in.  diameter  by  It)  in. 
<leep  galvanized  tulie  tester.  Bowser  Xaclo 
Sentry  20-gallon  dial  electric  gasoline  pump, 
1.000  gallon  tank.  Manley  air  service  hose 
rack.  W'alker  Roll-A-Uar  jack,  ventilating  fans, 
DeV  ilbiss  spray  guns.  Curtis  air  compressor. 
Champion  spark  plug  tester,  battery  charger, 
ojvn  hearth  forge,  anvil,  extinguishers,  safe, 
lockers.  Servel  electric  cooler. 

Library  and  .Mcm/mi*  —Contains  10,00t)  vol¬ 
umes  of  reference  Ixmks,  almanacs,  encyclo|>e- 
dias,  wIki’s  who.  year  Ixxiks  and  histories.  They 
are  catalogt'd  umler  the  Dewey  System.  There 


million  photoRraphs,  100.000  negativM  V’ 
in.lcx,  85,000  cuts,  pamphlets,  and  bound "w** 
covering  all  subjects  imaginable  ”*** 

ClippinRS  are  from  the  Evening 
other  Philadelphia  newspapers,  the  Vr» 
Timrs.  the  Xciv  York  Herald  Tribune  l"i 
Editor  Sr  Publisher,  and  the  Saturday  e2. 
Winn  Post.  They  are  stamped  with  ti  dab 
of  publication  and  filed  in  envelopes. 

The  clippinjf  files  are  divided  ’  into  thr~ 
sections;  Hiograpliical.  Geographical  and  Sub 
ject.  The  Biographical  Section  consi.u  of  a. 
alphabetical  file  of  iiersons.  In  the  case 
prominent  individuals,  numerous  suhsHvision, 
are  used.  Obituaries  were  prepareil  on  ail  in. 
portant  persons.  They  were  set  up  in  type  b, 
the  composing  room  and  proofs  sent  to  tfe 
library  to  file. 

The  Geographical  Section  consist,  of  an 
alphabetical  file  of  countries.  Numerous  sub¬ 
divisions  appear  for  each  country,  such  a, 
army,  finances,  government,  navy,  etc.  These, 
in  turn,  are  resubdivided.  Under  army,  the 
subdivisions  are  aviation,  cavalry,  conscriMion 
engineers,  infantry  and  tanks.  After  the 
general  subjects  there  are  geographical  divi- 
sions  such  as  cities,  mountains  and  lakes.  In 
the  subdivision,  the  United  States,  the  gcner4 
suliects  of  the  states  are  followed  and  ™ 
ranged  alphabetically,  each  state  havini  severe 
-subdivisions. 


The  Subject  Section  consists  of  an  alpha¬ 
betical  file  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  i.  e.: 
accidents,  automobiles,  aviation,  coal,  liquor 
horses,  railroads,  shipping,  wars,  water-craft,' 
etc-  Each  heading  in  the  subject  file  is  divided 
into  many  subdivisions:  under  aviation— air¬ 
ships,  companies,  flights,  history,  etc.  World 
War  No.  1  files  are  carefully  subdivided. 

The  photographs  are  filed  in  10  x  12  inch 
envelopes  and  are  divideil  into  three  divisions. 
They  were  stripped  from  the  mountings  and 
are  stamped  with  the  date  of  their  appearance 
in  the  paper,  if  used,  and  the  date  of  arrival 
at  the  library,  if  not  used.  Captions  were 
clipped  from  the  paper  and  pasted  on  the  hack 
of  all  useil  pictures.  The  over-sixed  photo¬ 
graphs  are  filed  in  large  bins,  with  a  tefeience 
notation  on  the  small  envelopes. 

The  cuts,  or  zinc  etchings,  are  catalogned 
according  to  size  and  filed  in  envelopes.  The, 
negatives  are  also  filed  in  envelopes.  Cuts  art) 
ill  numerical  order. 

The  news  index  covers  the  Public  Ledger) 
from  1914  to  19.14  and  the  Evening  I-edgerj 
from  1919  to  1941.  It  is  an  accurate  record 
of  all  the  news  appearing  in  the  Eveniiy| 
Ledger,  designating  the  month,  day,  editi(»,|' 
page,  and  coliiniii  where  every  story  appeared. 
This  eliminates  clipping  and  filing  doubtful 
material  of  temporary  value  which  clutters 
lip  the  files. 

The  lioiiiid  volumes  cover  the  Public  I,edger 
from  18.16  to  19.14  and  the  Evening  Ledger 
from  1914  to  1941  (complete  eilitions  and  night 
extra  files!,  and  the  Sun  for  its  duration. 

The  index  cards  arc  filed  under  the  headings 
of  Biographical.  Geographical,  Persons  of 
Prominence  and  signed  articles  are  indexed 
under  author's  name  and  tlie  subject. 

In  addition,  the  library  contains  the  Soule 
Collection  of  jiictures. 

Machine  Too/z— South  Bend  lathes,  Foley 
Saw  &  Tool  Co.  saw  sharpener,  grinder.  Black 
&  Decker  electric  drill.  Whitlock  press.  Kin¬ 
sey  drill  press,  Prentiss  tool  shapers,  bench 
drills,  sanding  machine.  Black  &  Decker  drills, 
grinding  machine,  engine  Lathe,  Ilg  electric 
blower,  emery  wheels,  shafting,  electric  ham- 
niers,  drills,  taps,  wrenches,  belt  lacer,  power 
back  saw,  metal  saws. 

Enqrat  ing  Department — Hoe  metal  saw  and 
trimmer.  Boyle  saw  table,  Wesel  routing  ma 
chine,  Koval  muting  machine,  U.  S.  double 
spindle  grinder,  Niagara  36  in.  squaring 
sliears,  Koyal  plate  edge  metal  beveling  ma¬ 
chine. 

Etching  Department — .\xel  Holstrom  plate 
richer  "Diamond  1927,”  Master  Stube  ga‘ 


fired  plate  heater,  bath  tanks.  Master  all  steel 
p'ate  dust  bins.  Master  plate  etchers.  Type  B. 
.\xel  Holstrom  plate  etcher,  Sirius  193*. 
earthen  plate  baths. 

I'aciinm  Print  Department  Wesel  vacuum 
printing  frames.  Macbeth  carbon  arc  lamps. 
I'henico  plate  whiricr.  Type  220.  developnil 
tanks.  Ostrander  Seymour  I'late  dryer. 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  —  Vises,  anvils, 
liifie  vises,  pipe  cutlers,  chain  hoist,  torc^. 
soldering  irons,  stocks  and  dies,  reamers,  drills, 
expanders,  portable  blowers,  platform  imcks. 
box  trucks,  scales,  exhaust  fans,  steel 
metal  carriers,  vacuum  tank,  condensate  t™- 
lleisey  w.ater  tank,  hot  water  booster,  mf 
tanks,  v.'icuuiii  cleaner.  Chandler  &  Pf** 
(lower  pa|ier  culler,  motors,  motor  getieraW 
sets,  steel  and  wood  cabinets,  pneumatic  tube 
iiiter<ommuiiicati<«i  system,  steel  galleys, 
chases,  brass  rule  matrix  fonts,  slug  cutters 
mat  dividers,  mats,  proof  readers’  copy 
inels,  ladders,  belt  conveyors,  press  repair 
parts.  I  lieanis  and  trolleys,  tr.ick  and  tOT 
tables,  (tower  paper  baler.  K.C.A.  intersjmct 
communication  system,  wire  and  wood  pari"' 
lions,  proof  presses,  steel  make-up  table*, 
brass  sliding  galleys,  ingot  molds,  ladles,  as¬ 
sorted  steel  cabinets,  (irc's  rollers,  etc. 
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A  lH*rittiiig  Irilnile  to  llu*  men  and  wonwn  of  the  floe  organization  who  are 
ahly  shouldering  their  part  in  this  grim  hiisiness  of  war.  They  will  go  on 
ami  on  prodiieing  war  material  of  world-famous  Hoe  <piality  until  the 
last  enemy  plane  is  hlast(‘d  from  the  sky,  knowing  that  victory  can  only 
he  earned  through  the  dint  of  hard  and  tireless  effort,  reassuring  (»ur 
courageous  armed  forces  that  they  are  hacked  hy  the  fortitude  of  unified 
Atnerii-an  production  might.  The  entire  Hoe  personnel  who  have  exem¬ 
plified  this  prmluctive  effort,  possess  the  determined  persevering  unheat- 
ahle  American  spirit  which  can  he  satisfied  only  hy  achieving  today, 
what  yesterday  seemed  impossihle  and  doing  it  months  ahead  of  schedule. 
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Aulomatk  Timing 
Aids  Eariy  Starts 

Charlotte  News  Chief 
Tells  How  Device 
Solves  Problem 

ly  C.  I.  CAPPS 
Mtehonical  Superintandent, 

Ckarlette  (N.  C.)  News 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  con¬ 
fronting  a  composing  room  foreman  at 
the  beginning  of  a  shift,  is  making  the 
deadline  for  each  edition.  In  the 
average  newspaper  office,  this  mental 
depressive  increases  as  time  waxes 
closer  to  closing  time,  the  foreman 
usually  finding  himself  with  about 
20  minutes  to  go,  and  six  to  ten  pages 
left  and  sometimes  even  more.  Even 
though  he  might  have  enough  makeun 
men  to  get  his  paper  out  on  time,  if 
this  condition  existed,  the  stereotype 
department  couldn’t  possibly  handle 
them  fast  enough,  as  they  are  held 
back,  not  necessarily  by  individual 
effort  as  much  as  mechanical  possi¬ 
bilities. 

The  composing  room  foreman,  can 
of  course,  submit  his  daily  report, 
showing  the  last  form  left  the  com¬ 
posing  room  “on  time,”  but  that  is 
only  half  of  the  picture,  and  anyone 
wishing  to  discover  the  real  cause 
of  the  delay,  must  necessarily  begin 
by  checking  the  release  time  for  each 
iiidti'idual  page. 

Earlier  Start*  on  All  Editions 

This  problem  of  meeting  deadlines, 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  paper 
and  the  number  of  editions,  and  as 
important  as  this  has  been  in  the  past, 
it  is  doubly  so  today.  Train  sched¬ 
ules,  bus  schedules  and  tires,  have 
placed  a  terrific  problem  in  the  lap 
of  the  circulation  managers,  and  they 
in  return  are  asking  for  earlier  starts. 

To  meet  this  problem  on  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  I  have  designed  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  that  is  going  a  long 
way  in  solving  this  difficulty,  and  it 
has  eliminated  the  stereotype  bottle¬ 
neck.  and  this  in  return  means  the 
press  is  starting,  not  only  on  time  but 
earlier  than  ever  before  on  all  edi¬ 
tions. 

This  system  consists  of  a  panel  con¬ 
trol  cabinet  which  has  12  pull  switches 
mounted  on  the  front.  These  pull 
switches  are  connected  to  control 
clock  segments  and  the  control  clock 
hand.”  The  clock  is  synchronized 
with  the  minute  hand  of  the  Western 
Union  clock  on  the  wall.  The  seg¬ 
ments  divided  each  hour  into  12  five- 
minute  periods. 

From  this  control  cabinet  a  line 
runs  to  a  red  light  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  in  the  ad  room,  another  is 
suspended  over  the  makeup  and  a 
third  in  my  office. 

Two  zinc  plates  above  and  below 
the  pull  switches  have  numbers 
[wint^  on  them  and  shellacked  over, 
showing  the  number  of  pages  to  go 
;  and  the  time  each  is  due  to  be  re¬ 
leased.  These  numbers  are  directly 
over  the  individual  switch  represent¬ 
ing  the  five,  ten,  fifteen,  etc.,  minute 
period  of  each  hour. 

The  panel  is  set  up  at  the  beginning 
of  each  edition,  "rhis  means  if  we 
Mve  24  pages  going  back  on  the  final 
edition,  two  plates  of  numbers  are 
trsed.  These  plates  show  the  first 
page  is  due  out  at  1:20.  This  figure 
is  arrived  at  by  placing  the  deadline 
1  and  figuring  the  entire  num- 

oer  of  pages  to  go  by  allowing  five 
mmute  intervals  for  each  page.  The 
i  switches  are  then  pulled  out. 
i  ^hen  the  makeup  man  realeses  the 
I  nrst  page  out,  he  pushes  in  the  first 
I  switch  on  the  left,  and  so  on  until  all 


Picture  shows  C.  B.  Cepps,  the  writer  of  this  article,  pushing  in  the  switch  that  controls 
the  last  page  on  final  edition.  Mounted  on  top  of  control  panel  cabinet  is  the  control 
clock,  the  ''brains"  of  the  device.  Inside  the  numbers  on  the  face  of  the  clock  can  be 
seen  the  segments.  Sealing  wax  separates  the  segments  which  are  also  insulated  into 
individual  units.  A  roller  built  onto  a  home-made  "hand"  revolves  around  the  face 
of  the  clock,  making  contacts  lasting  five  minutes,  corresponding  to  the  same  lapse  of 
time  on  the  regular  clock.  Each  segment  is  connected  to  one  of  the  pull  switches  below 
which  represents  a  page.  If  the  page  has  not  been  released  and  the  switch  pushed  in, 
red  lights  placed  in  conspicuous  positions  in  the  composing  room  flash  until  the 
schedule  is  caught  up  with. 


twelve  switches  are  in.  A  new  plate 
is  then  placed  in  position  and  the 
switches  again  pulled  out,  repeating 
the  procedure  as  on  the  first  plate. 

The  main  control  switched  is  pushed 
in  when  the  first  page  is  due  to  be 
released. 

Now,  let’s  suppose  1:20  has  arrived 
and  the  main  switch  is  pushed  in  and 
the  twenty-fourth  page  from  the 
deadline  is  due  out,  and  the  page  has 
not  been  released.  All  red  lights  im¬ 
mediately  come  on  and  flash  on  and 
off  until  that  page  is  released.  If  two 
pages  are  due  out,  the  lights  will 
flash  until  the  schedule  Ls  maintained. 

These  red  lights  are  of  high  wat¬ 
tage  and  can  be  seen  from  any  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  comprosing  room,  and  as 
they  flash,  they  have  a  very  decided 
psychological  effect  upon  everyone 
in  the  room.  They  can’t  be  ignored 
and  everyone  is  aware  the  paper  is 
running  late,  and  as  a  result  there  is 
a  general  speeding  up  and  the  sched¬ 
ule  is  caught  up  with.  It  is  much 
easier  to  catch  a  one,  two  or  three 
page  lead  an  hour  before  the  deadline 
than  try  and  make  it  up  in  the  last 
20  or  30  minutes.  As  you  are  notified 
by  the  lights  when  there  is  a  variation 
from  the  schedule,  something  can  be 
done  immediately  to  catch  up. 

The  panel  and  clock  are  operated 
on  12  volts  and  the  lights  on  110. 
This  is  accomplished  by  leading  off  a 
110  volt  circuit  through  a  trans¬ 
former  and  relay  inside  the  cabinet 

The  complete  outfit  is  inexpensive; 


the  cabinet  was  built  by  C.  E.  Hill, 
composing  room  foreman;  the  control 
clock,  by  L.  H.  Pickens,  Linotype 
machinist;  and  the  coil  and  relay,  by 
L.  M.  Phelps,  pressroom  foreman. 

Air  Raid  Precaution 

Axis  air  raiders  may  come,  but 
they’ll  find  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  building  ready  for  a 
bkckout.  Pieces  of  cardboard,  sealed 
light-tight  with  glued  paper,  have 
been  placed  over  the  windows  of  the 
fourth-floor  editorial  offices. 


Write  for  samples 
and  prices  on 
Tingue  press 
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REBUILT 

PONY 

AUTOPLATES 

W«  have  on  hand  a  few  uaed 
Pony  Autoplatea.  These  will  be 
completely  overhauled  and  sold 
as  guaranteed  factory  rebuilts. 
Also  available  ore  Rebuilt  lu- 
nior  Autoplates  and  Autoshav¬ 
ers.  Sta-Hi  Junior  and  Type  M 
Formers.  Sta  •  Hi  Autoformers, 
and  newspaper  chases.  Write 
for  full  particulars. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP'N 

PLAINFIELD  NEW  JERSEY 
Nsw  York  Office;  501  RfHi  Avenue 


blankets  built  to 
accommodate  the 
narrower  width 
of  newsprint. 


114 -no  lAST  aars  srstn,  wiw  yosk,  m.  v. 
ia»y  wssASM  avinui,  cmicaoo,  iiiinois 

723  I.  WASHINGTON  SIVD..  lOS  ANOillS,  CAl. 


USE 


NERCUBT 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


When  news  happens, 
newspaper  presses  must 
be  ready  to  ROLL.  A  ten* 
minute  press  room  delay 
may  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  scoop 
and  just  another  news 
,  story. 

Protect  yourself 
against  costly  de¬ 
lays  by  having 
sturdy,  reliable. 
Mercury  newspap¬ 
er  rollers  always 
on  hand. 

Built  by  a  concern 
with  many  years  of 
practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  meeting 
newspaper  re¬ 
quirements,  the 
Mercury  roller  will 
never  “let  you 
down." 


RHPID  ROllER  CO. 

Federal  at  36tll  O,  M.  Raa»ort 

CKica9a,  Hlinait  Fretldarnl 
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New  England  Mech. 
Conference  Od.  10, 11 

Leon  Link  of  WPB  to  Address 
Fourth  Annual  Meeting 

in  Boston 

Leon  A.  Link,  mechanical  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  War  Production  Board. 

speaker  at  the 
Fourth  New 
England  News¬ 
paper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference 
to  be  held  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  10  and 
11  at  the  Hotel 
Statler.  Boston. 

The  entire 
program  of 
clinics  and  other 
meetings  will 
deal  with  the 
problems  that 
n  e  w  spaper- 
men  are  apt  to  face  during  these 
critical  times.  Mr.  Link  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  many  important  facts  along 
these  lines  to  his  listeners  and  will 
also  stress  the  need  of  con.serv'ation 
of  equipment  and  materials. 

The  conference  has  been  cut  to  two 
days  this  year  in  order  to  allow  every¬ 
one  to  attend  all  sessions  without 
being  forced  to  stay  away  from  their 
plants  on  days  of  publications. 

Get-Together  Party 

A  get-together  party  will  be  staged 
Saturday  night  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  directors  during  which 
refreshments  and  entertainment  will 
be  offered. 

The  registration  desk  will  open 
Saturday  afternoon  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Walter  C.  Crighton.  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  secretary- 
treasurer  Departmental  clinics  will 
be  held  from  9.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
when  there  will  be  a  one-hour  re¬ 
cess.  A  new  clinic  has  been  added 
this  year,  making  six  in  all.  An  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  machinists  to  have 
their  own  clinic  will  be  fulfilled. 

These  clinics  will  be  run  in  the 
form  of  an  open  forum  whereby  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  gathered  from  the  men 
in  the  room  and  answered  first  by  a 
group  of  experts  seated  at  the  head 
table  and  discussed  from  the  floor. 

The  banquet  has  been  shifted  from 
one  o’clock  to  six  at  night  in  order  to 
break  up  the  monotony  of  sitting 
through  meetings  and  listening  to 
speakers  all  day  long.  Besides  Mr. 
Link’s  address  this  banquet  will  be 
featured  by  introduction  of  guests  and 
election  of  officers.  President  Bernie 
F.  Garrity.  Hartjord  Times,  will  pre¬ 
side. 

Supply  Men  to  Speak 

At  the  afternoon  session  questions 
relating  to  interdepartment  problems 
will  be  discussed  before  the  entire 
group.  Matters  relative  to  depart¬ 
mental  cooperation  will  aLso  be  given 
plenty  of  time.  This  will  be  presided 
over  by  Frank  M.  Britton,  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  and  seated  at  the 
head  table  with  him  will  be  two  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  alt 
clinic  chairmen.  These  men  will  meet 
during  the  noon  recess  and  select  the 
questions  that  were  brought  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  clinics  that  pertain  to 
more  than  one  department  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  starter  for  the  after¬ 
noon  meeting.  Questions  will  also  be 
solicited  from  the  floor. 

In  most  of  the  clinics  the  chairmen 
have  arranged  to  have  two  or  three 
speakers  with  knowledge  of  condi- 


will  be  the  guest 


Frank  M.  Britton 
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Akron  Printer  Devises  "Slant-Cutter" 


THE  fact  that  many  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  demand  much  compo¬ 
sition  set  on  a  slant  caused  Fred  Sanl 
printer  to  build  this  device. 

Sanford  has  worked  in  the  ad  alley 
of  the  Akron  paper  for  many  years, 
and  while  he  admits  the  contraption 
IS  somewhat  crude,  nevertheless  it 
does  a  worthwhile  job  and  it  gave 
him  something  to  do  in  his  spare  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  gadget  is  a  lock¬ 
ing  device  to  hold  metal  furniture 
while  cutting  the  material  on  an 
angle  for  slants  in  advertisements. 
Made  from  a  block  of  wood,  some  old 
i.)nc  cuts,  a  few  pieces  of  steel  and  a 
.spring.  Sanford  did  his  job  with  a 
minimum  of  tools:  a  hack-saw.  hand- 
drill.  files  and  a  screw-driver. 

The  purpose  of  the  block  is  to  raise 

tions  in  the  supply  field  give  ten  min¬ 
ute  talks  on  what  we  can  expect  and 
how  materials  and  equipment  can  be 
made  to  last  longer. 

Visitation  of  Boston  papers  will  take 
place  over  the  entire  weekend,  no 
special  parties  have  been  planned 
to  take  care  of  this  but  those  wishing 
to  visit  will  find  arrangements  made 
for  them. 

Clinic  Chairmen  are: 

Composing  Room — George  F.  Mar¬ 
shall,  production  manager,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald. 

Machinist  —  Joseph  M.  Gallagher, 
chief  machinist,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

Photo  -  Engraving  —  Charles  D. 
Staley,  photo-engraving  foreman. 

Press  Room — John  J.  Stubbs,  press 
room  foreman.  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald-News. 

Stereotype — Edward  J.  Cook,  stereo¬ 
type  foreman,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union. 

Tubular — Clifton  G.  Seavey,  fore¬ 
man  press  and  stereotype,  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald. 

Printer,  93,  Honored 

Boston  Typographical  Union 

Gives  Reception  tor  Veteran 

R.  Wesley  Ackerman,  93,  former 
New  York  state  publisher  and  retired 
printer,  was  honored  at  a  reception 
at  the  Hotel  Bradford,  Boston,  Aug. 
23  given  him  by  members  of  Boston 
Typographical  Union  13,  in  recognition 
of  his  ^ing  the  oldest  living  pen¬ 
sioner  of  the  ITU  in  the  U.  S. 

Now  a  resident  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  he 
was  presented  an  engrossed  resolu¬ 
tion  by  members  of  the  union  through 
President  Frank  E.  Connor.  The  res¬ 
olution  saluted  the  recipient  “in  re¬ 
compense  for  his  help  in  more  active 
days  in  carrying  the  torch  that  has 
lighted  the  path  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  pension  and  mortuary  benefits, 
the  home,  increased  wages  and  more 
healthful  conditions.” 


♦he  metal  furniture  high  enough  that 
it  will  pass  the  trimmers  on  the  com¬ 
posing  room  saws  without  the  trim¬ 
mers  touching  the  furniture.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  cut  metal  furniture 
on  the  average  saw  when  slanting  the 
material,  particularly  is  thLs  true 
V'hen  the  metal  must  touch  the  trim¬ 
mers.  Metal  cut  on  this  gadget  tapers 
oil  to  a  fine  point  or  short  angle  as 
de.sired.  The  picture  showing  the 
piece  of  metal  cut  on  a  slant  locked  in 
the  holder  was  made  with  the  type 
metal  farther  back  than  it  w.as  when 
cut,  this  was  done  for  contrast  in  the 
picture. 

The  device  lock.s  in  the  saw  length¬ 
wise  and  can  be  removed  while  an¬ 
other  workman  uses  the  saw  without 
changing  the  slant. 

Mr.  Ackerman  retired  10  years  ago 
after  a  half  century  service  with  the 
Boston  Globe,  where  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  chapel  eight  years. 

Born  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Ackerman  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
on  his  father’s  newspaper,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Bearer,  at  West  Wynfield,  N.  Y. 
He  later  was  publisher  of  that  paper 
and  the  Mercury  at  Richfield  Springs. 
N.  Y.  He  also  was  employed  at  times 
on  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Her¬ 
ald.  He  joined  the  typographical 
union  at  Utica  in  1878. 

Oregonian  Names  Harbaugh 

C.  F.  Harbaugh,  a  veteran  of  35 
years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  taken  over 
the  duties  of  the  late  Fred  S.  DuRette, 
as  Oregonian  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent.  Mr.  DuRette  died  recently. 
Previous  to  his  promotion  to  the  office 
of  composing  room  superintendent, 
Mr.  Harbaugh  served  as  foreman  for 
eight  years.  Before  that  he  was  night 
foreman.  Cecil  Vanderford,  who  has 
been  acting  as  night  foreman,  as¬ 
sumes  the  position  of  foreman,  while 
Joe  Stivers  continues  as  ad  foreman 
and  Tom  Robison  as  head  machinist. 


Named  as  Judge 

Robert  A.  Tillman,  compositor  on 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  who  studied  law  in  his  spare 
time  and  practiced  by  day,  was  sworn 
in  Sept.  1  as  one  of  the  four  newly 
elected  judges  of  the  recently  created 
Sessions  Courts,  which  replace  the 
old  fee-paid  magistrates’  courts  in 
Memphis. 

Union  Buys  $10,000  Bonds 

Acting  on  unanimous  authority  of 
the  membership  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Typographical  Union  4,  its  president. 
John  J.  Stack,  has  invested  $10,000  of 
the  union’s  funds  in  War  Bonds. 


Gets  Army-Navy  "E" 

Awarded  Aug.  31  fo  Battle  Creel 

Plant  Doing  War  Work 
Producing  Guns 

1  With  Major-(3eneral  Harry  J  Ma 
lony.  USA.  and  Lieutenant  Willi.t 
W.  Bradfield.  USN.  officially 

sentmg  the  Armv  and  Navy  Tl 
3.000  employes  and  guests  of^e  Du 
n  ex  Printing  Press  Company  assem^ 
bled  in  the  spacious  grounds  adjoining 

V at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Aug.  31.  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  the  “E”  Award  with 
the  flag  and  lapel  pin  for  every  mem 
ber  of  the  organization. 

The  speakers’  stand  was  surrounded 
by  37mm  guns  which  were  rolled  off 
the  production  line  for  the  occasion 
The  band  from  Fort  Custer  provided 
the  music  and  the  Color  Guard  and 
Guard  of  Honor  were  Fort  Custer 
Troops.  On  the  speakers’  stand  the 
Detroit  Ordnance  District  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Major  Quinton  Adams.  (Cap¬ 
tain  H.  A.  C.  Anderson,  Lieutenant 

J.  H.  Lewis,  Arthur  Hinckley  and 
George  S.  Day 

A.  L.  Miller  Wos  M.  C. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Enquirer  and  News,  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  He  introduced  Irving 

K.  Stone,  president  of  Duplex,  who 
gave  a  short  address  of  welcome  to  the 
visiting  guests  and  the  employees. 

Major-General  Malony  made  the 
presentation  of  the  flag  and  lapel  pins. 
George  W.  Watrous,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  operations, 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  company  and 
William  L  Collins  on  behalf  of  the 
employes. 

Many  telegrams  were  received. 
Among  them  was  one  from  Hon.  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary  of 
War.  One  from  Gov.  Murray  D.  Van 
Wagoner,  of  Michigan  stated:  “  .  .  .  I 
remember  congratulating  you  once  as 
the  first  Michigan  manufacturer  to 
have  received  a  national  defense  con¬ 
tract  and  for  your  continuing  record 
of  being  ahead  of  schedule  on  your 
war  contract.  .  .  .  You  have  on  out¬ 
standing  record  in  a  state  where  good 
war  production  records  are  the  rule." 

Capt.  Gearstaker  of  the  Ordnance 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  said:  “So 
far  as  I  know  you  are  the  first  com¬ 
pany  manufacturing  this  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  receive  this  award.” 

At  an  informal  dinner  in  the  Post 
Tavern  Banquet  Hall  in  addition  to 
the  speakers  and  guests  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  Brigadier-General  Fortier. 
Brigadier  -  General  Harkness  and 
Colonel  George  T.  Shank.  Command¬ 
ant  of  Fort  Custer. 

The  keynote  of  the  entire  event  was 
best  expressed  in  Mr.  Stone  s  words^ 
“We  are  proud  of  the  recognition  of 
this  Award;  we  are  even  more  proud 
— every  mother’s  son  of  our  whole 
personnel — of  the  record  which  brings 
it.  And  we  all  know  the  need  for 
faster  production  is  urgent.  None  cw 
help  realizing  that  for  our  armw 
forces  to  ‘be  there  fustest  with  * 
mostest’  depends  basically 
.speed  production.  And  we 
that  experience,  knowledge  of 
growing  need,  and  love  of 
will  enable  us  to  make  even  ® 
records  in  the  future  than  in 
past.” 


Infertype  Booklet 

“Your  Intertype  in  Wartime  b  ^ 
title  of  a  new  24-page  booklet  jus  is 
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Hoe  Elects  Lehmann 


;  the 
t  is- 


J.  M.  Lehmann 


Manager  of  Sales  Service  Division 
Elected  Assistant  Secretary 
R  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  press 

manufacturers,  recently  announced 
the  recent  election  of  John  M.  Leh¬ 
mann  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
company  which 
he  has  served  in  * 
various  capaci¬ 
ties  for  the  past 
20  years. 

Mr.  Lehmann, 
who  devoted  his 
early  efforts  with 
the  company  to 
various  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  En¬ 
gineering  De¬ 
partment,  is 
probably  best 
known  to  friends 
and  customers 

for  his  more  recent  activities  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sales  Service  Division. 

Rubber  Saving  Book 

A  48-page  illustrated  book  on  con¬ 
servation  of  rubber  products  in  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  published  by  United 
Sutes  Rubber  Company.  Complete 
and  explicit  suggestions  are  given  for 
the  proper  care  of  these  important 
rubber  products  from  initial  design 
through  inventory  and  storage  to  use, 
maintenance,  inspection  and  repair. 
The  book,  “First  Aid  to  Industry  in 
Conserving  Rubber,”  is  completely 
indexed  and  all  mechanical  rubber 
goods  are  included,  such  as  hose  of  all 
t)-pes:  transmission,  conveyor  and 
elevator  belts;  mechanical  packings; 
electrical  tapes,  wires  and  cables; 
molded  and  extruded  rubber  goods; 
rubber  lined  equipment;  rubber 
mountings,  mats  and  matting;  print¬ 
ing  materials;  and  rubber  bonded 
chnding  wheels. 


Golden  Anniversary 

.\ndrew  J.  Casey,  newspaperman 
for  many  years,  former  publisher  of 
i  Lawrence,  Mass.,  newspaper,  and 
for  the  past  41  years  a  member  of  the 
composing  room  staff  of  the  Boston 
Mass.)  Globe,  and  Mrs.  Casey  ob- 
!erved  the  golden  anniversary  of  their 
ledding  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  recently.  They  make  their 
home  in  Arlington,  Mass. 

tidied  Honor  Roll 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  composing 
room  employes  have  developed  their 
own  form  of  honor  roll  to  list  the 
names  of  fellow  workers  now  in  the 
service.  The  names  are  etched  on 
zinc  plates,  about  one  by  three  inches 
in  size,  which  are  then  attached  in 
columns  to  a  stained  wooden  placque. 
There  are  now  16  plates  on  the  board. 

U  Dispatch  Room 
lares  Time,  Money 

continued  from  page  33 

of  locating  any  other  kind  of  print- 
nig  material. 

To  bring  the  mat  services  into  up- 
!o-date  good  order  a  complete  check 
*as  made  of  each  mat  against  the 
^ter  proof  book,  and  in  cases  where 
the  mat  was  missing  the  master  book 
*as  so  marked.  This  eliminates  all 
chance  in  the  future  of  a  salesman 
'^ifying  a  missing  illustration  on  an 
“dvertising  layout.  Careful  track  is 
now  kept  of  mats  sent  to  the  stereo- 
’>P®r  to  insure  their  return  to  the  files 
tt'  order.  Damaged  service  mats 
®re  immediately  replaced  by  a  page 
ntat  or  casting. 

Repeat  Advertisements  —  Each  day 


the  order  clerk  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  sends  to  the  dispatch  room  a 
“marked  copy”  of  that  day’s  news¬ 
paper,  on  which  he  indicates  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  (containing  set  type) 
which  will  or  may  be  repeated  within 
approximately  one  month’s  time.  This 
information  is  passed  on  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  so  that  these  advertise¬ 
ments  may  be  kept  standing.  (The 
“marked  copy”  is  filed  for  use  later.) 

Standing  Ads  Logged 

A  record  of  standing  advertisements 
is  kept  in  the  dispatch  room  by  means 
of  a  log  book  made  up  of  numbered 
pages  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
on  the  hold  galleys.  These  pages  are 
proof  sheets  pulled  from  each  galley. 
As  the  contents  of  a  galley  changes 
from  time  to  time,  the  old  sheet  is 
removed  and  the  new  proof  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.  A  duplicate  copy  of  each 
galley  proof  sheet  is  clipped,  and  each 
advertisement  filed  in  the  master  con¬ 
trol  file  under  the  accounts  name. 
When  a  re-run  is  ordered  the  clip- 
,ping  of  the  advertisement  is  removed 
from  the  control  file — and  in  the  log 
book  the  advertisement  is  crossed  out. 

About  once  a  month  a  check  is 
made  of  the  “Hold  Galley  Control” 
log.  If  the  date  shows  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  has  not  been  re-run  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  it  very  probably 
can  be  broken  up  and  the  printing 
material  returned  to  the  files. 

Procedure — Outgoing — It  being  the 
duty  of  the  dispatch  room  to  know  the 
location  of  all  printing  material  at 
all  times,  the  following  procedure  for 
handling  advertising  orders  was  de¬ 
veloped. 

1.  Upon  receipt  of  an  order,  with  htytiut 
and  copy,  from  the  advertising;  dejiartineiit, 
the  dispatcher  checks  it  against  the  control 
hie. 

(a)  notes  the  fde  code  number  in  pencil 
alongside  each  illustration  on  the  layout.  The 
’oalestnan  himself  will  have  noted  the  code 
nuinlier  of  mats  from  the  mat  service.  If 
the  atlvertisenient  is  on  the  “Hold  Cialley” 
this  f.tct,  with  the  galley  number,  is  all  that 
Is  tnarketl  on  the  proid  attached  to  the  order. 

(h)  Notes  on  the  pr(x.;f  in  the  file,  the 
publication  date  shown  on  the  order. 

2.  IVi  all  iuit  “Mold  Ualley"  (uders.  the 
dispatcher  ntxt  attaches  an  enveh»iH  on 
which  is  noteil  a  description  of  the  a<lvertise* 
ment. 

3.  If  printing  material  is  “to  come  *  this 
fact  is  noted  on  the  envelope  or  on  the  lay¬ 
out  ami  notation  for  follow  up  is  kept  by  the 
dispatcher,  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
.dl  printing  material  gets  to  the  composing 


with  the  name  of  the  account,  and  the  date 
of  publication. 

(If  the  mat  is  to  be  returned  to  the  ac¬ 
count.  this  fact  is  also  noted  on  the  back.) 

5.  The  envelope  is  now  returned  to  the 
dispatcher,  who  checks  the  contents  for  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  sends  it  to  the  composing  room. 

In  the  composing  room,  the  envelui>e  at- 
lache<l  to  the  order  is  usetl  in  passing  on 
mats  on  to  the  stereotyper  for  casting.  The 
account  name  on  the  back  of  the  mat  identi- 
bes  it  with  the  envelope,  into  which  the 
stereotyper  places  the  casting  ft»r  return  to 
the  ad-composition  desk. 

Procedure  —  ReUim  —  1.  Return  of 
Mats — Each  day  the  stereotyper  re¬ 
turns  all  used  mats  including  service 
mats.  These  are  immediately  put  back 
in  the  files,  except  new  mats  (those 
without  file  code  number)  which  are 
placed  in  a  follow-up  file  under  the 
date  on  which  they  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  This  follow-up  file  is  a  series 
of  boxes  labeled  with  the  day  of  the 
week. 

2.  Return  of  Cuts  and  Castings — 

(a)  The  morning  following  publica¬ 
tion  the  composing  room  removes  all 
cuts  and  castings  from  the  page  forms, 
(except  those  in  repeat  advertise¬ 
ments).  These  are  returned  to  the 
dispatch  room,  together  with  two 
proofs  of  the  “Hold  Galley”  on  which 
that  day’s  repeat  advertisements  are 
being  held. 

(b)  The  dispatcher  compares  the 
printing  material  with  the  “Marked 
Paper”  checking  off  each  cut  returned. 
If  some  fail  to  return  the  composing 
room  is  immediately  contacted.  If  a 
valuable  casting  has  been  lost  or  de¬ 
stroyed  it  can  be  replaced  from  a  page 
mat. 

(c)  The  mats  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  day’s  follow-up  box  are  checked 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  mat  is  to 
be  kept  on  file  a  dispatcher’s  proof  is 
pulled  from  the  casting. 

Every  Step  Necessary 

(d)  All  castings  which  need  not  be 
saved  are  discarded,  and  other  print- 
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We  are  restricting  solicita¬ 
tion  in  keeping  with  the 
national  effort  to  conserve 
transportation.  However 
every  member  of  our  field 
staff  is  available  for  quick 
action  on  any  service  prob¬ 
lem  concerning  Certified 
Mats. 


ing  material  is  returned  to  the  files 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Although  the  system  installed  by  the 
dispatch  room  may  seem  to  be  com¬ 
plicated,  we  believe  that  every  step 
in  the  procedure  is  essential  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  objectives.  In  operation,  it 
involves  only  a  few  steps  not  taken 
under  our  former  hit-or-miss  “sys¬ 
tem.”  These  steps  involve  the  neces¬ 
sary  recording  of  outgoing  material. 
The  time  involved  is  much  less  than 
that  formerly  wasted  in  futile  search 
for  lost  cuts. 

The  systematic  handling  of  routine 
orders  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the 
value  of  the  Dispatch  room.  There 
are  infinite  possibilities  of  extra  serv¬ 
ice  to  be  rendered  the  newspajjer’s 
customers.  The  dispatcher  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  prompt  delivery  of  proofs,  and 
follows-up  on  salesmen’s  requests  for 
extra  services  like,  additional  proofs, 
corrections  in  copy,  special  type-set 
jobs,  etc.  When  there  are  charges  to 
be  made  for  these  extra  services,  and 
also  for  the  sale  of  mats  and  castings 
to  other  publications,  the  dispatcher 
sees  that  the  bookkeeping  department 
is  so  advised. 

Although  our  department  has  been 
in  existence  only  a  short  time,  our 
accounts  have  already  learned  that 
their  printing  material  is  safe  and 
readily  accessible  when  left  in  the 
care  of  The  Star-Bulletin.  Advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  are  able  to  promptly 
supply  complete  proofs  of  all  an  ac¬ 
count’s  printing  material— and  in 
rendering  this  service  can  stimulate 
timely  advertising,  increase  the  size 
of  an  advertisement,  or  persuade  the 
account  to  plan  a  regular  campaign. 

Now  that  is  “pau  pilikia”  in  the 
handling  of  printing  material— the 
advertising  department  can  devote 
undivided  time  and  attention  to  the 
all  important  job  of  building  advertis¬ 
ing  volume. 


Sysfemaflc  Follow-Up 

4.  'J'he  dispatcher’s  assistant  nnw  a'^sfin 
ItIt'S  all  printing;  material  called  for  on  the 
layout,  and  places  it  in  the  envelo]H.  It  a 
service  mat  is  called  ft>r,  its  numlitr  is  re¬ 
corded  for  follow-up  if  necessary.  If  new 
cuts  have  been  sent  in  with  the  order,  the 
following  record  is  made: 

(a)  A  dispatcher’s  proof  of  a  new  cut  is 
pulled  and  filed  in  the  control  fde. 

(Cuts  to  lie  returned  to  the  account  ininu 
(liately  after  publication,  are  not  prfxifed  for 
the  files.  This  is  the  case  with  deiiartnuiu 
stores,  theaters  and  a  few  (»tiier  larger  :k 
Counts.) 

(h)  New  mats  are  niark«*d  <.n  llu*  lack 
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Saves  Zinc  by  Using 
Thin  Haiflone  Sheets 

Cleveland  Press  Saved 
125  Pounds  in 
First  Week 

Cleveland,  O..  Sept.  8 — To  meet  the 
wartime  necessity  for  conservation  of 
metals,  the  Cleveland  Preas  en^ravin® 
and  stereotyping  departments  have  ef¬ 
fected  a  change  which  has  resulted  in 
substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
zinc  used.  The  change  was  worked 
out  by  Engraving  Foreman  W.  F. 
Alexander  and  Stereotyping  Foreman 
George  Fuller. 

Previously.  Press  engravings,  both 
line  and  halftone,  were  made  only  on 
standard  16-gauge  zinc.  .065  in  thick¬ 
ness.  This  gauge  is  standard  for  all 
newspapers. 

The  Press  now  has  substituted  19- 
gauge  (.044  in  thickness)  zinc  for 
straight  halftone  work  which  requires 
less  etching  than  line  cuts  but  which 
still  must  have  sufficient  strength  to 
stand  the  weight  of  stereotyping.  The 
standard  16-gauge  still  is  retained  for 
all  line  cuts. 

Saved  125  Pounds 
The  first  week’s  use  of  this  system 
resulted  in  a  Press  saving  of  approx¬ 
imately  .50  sheets  18  by  24  inches, 
weighing  about  125  pounds.  In  the 
case  of  the  Press,  this  represents  a  cut 
of  approximately  one  third  in  amount 
of  zinc  used.  As  straight  halftone 
work  represents  up  to  80%  of  an 
ordinary  newspaper’s  editorial  zinc 
volume  the  scope  of  savings  possible 
is  readily  apparent. 

Regarding  any  possible  stereotyping 
difficulties  through  use  of  the  thinner 
cuts,  Foreman  Fuller  points  out  that 
his  department  has  had  no  troubles. 
Higher  bases  must  be  used  for  the 
thin  cuts  but  this,  he  points  out,  is  no 
real  handicap.  No  additional  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  thin  zincs  through  stereo¬ 
typing  has  been  noticed.  Fuller  ex¬ 
plains.  No  flange  is  left  on  the  thin 
zincs  for  tacking  to  bases  but  by  using 
double  gummed  Scotch  tape  the  zinc 
is  held  securely  in  place.  The  marks 
of  the  tape  will  show  through  the  zinc 
more  with  the  thin  zinc  than  with  the 
regular  but  this  does  not  show  in  the 
print. 

Fuller  explains  that  offices  using 
steel  bases  for  regular  zincs  can  make 
stereotype  bases  of  the  proper  height 
for  the  thin  zincs  and  still  retain  the 
steel  bases  for  the  regular  zincs. 

Where  halftones  are  run  with  white 
space  all  around  or  along  column 
rules  the  thin  zinc  has  an  advantage, 
especially  where  four  point  column 
rules  are  used.  With  the  higher  base 
and  four  point  rules.  Fuller  reports, 
there  is  less  danger  of  mats  cutting 
through  on  the  column  rules  because 
the  mat  cannot  be  depressed  as  much. 
A  little  more  care  may  be  needed,  he 
adds,  in  packing  the  mats  if  the  half¬ 
tones  run  on  an  outside  column. 

50  Years  in  Newspapering 

Claude  Hensley,  veteran  Linotype 
machinist  with  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  celebrated  his  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  in  the  newspaper 
business  Aug.  5.  He  began  work  with 
his  father  on  a  newspaper  in  El  Reno, 
Okla.,  in  1892.  In  1897  he  did  his  first 
work  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  later 
left,  and  returned  again  in  1904. 
Leaving  a  second  time,  he  returned 
in  1913,  and  has  remained  on  the  same 
job,  servicing  the  Linotype  machines 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times. 


144  Years  of  Service 

Three  Cleveland  newspapers,  three  printers 
and  144  years  of  service  are  represented  in 
this  photograph.  The  three  are  (left  to 
right)  Robert  Murphy,  Cleveland  Press; 
Peter  Grant,  Cleveland  News,  and  Seo-ge 
Warswick,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The 
three  veterans  were  honored  for  their  long 
service  by  more  than  900  of  their  fellow 
unionists  recently. 

More  Care  of  Trucks 
Necessary,  ODT  Says 

Cites  Increasing  Shortages  in 
Repair  Parts;  Urges  Spraying 
Metal  as  Conservation  Measure 

The  second  of  a  series  of  technical 
releases  prepared  by  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Maintenance  Activity  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  En¬ 
gineers,  at  the  request  of  the  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Section,  Division  of 
Motor  Transport.  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  in  the  campaign  to 
keep  America’s  trucks  rolling,  was 
released  Sept.  1. 

It  points  out  that  maintenance  and 
repair  methods  for  buses  and  trucks 
“must  be  greatly  improved  in  order 
to  offset  increasing  shortages  of  new 
parts.” 

Urges  Metal  Spraying 

Even  if  a  new  part  can  be  obtained 
for  a  particular  repair  job,  it  says,  an 
old  part  should  not  be  discarded  if  it 
can  be  reconditioned.  Many  new 
parts  already  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  automotive  experts  predict  seri¬ 
ous  shortages  unless  operators  take 
advantage  of  modern  scientific 
methods  for  reusing  worn  parts. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
parts  can  be  salvaged,  the  release 
states.  They  have  been  largely  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  past  because  they  did 
not  seem  economically  worthwhile. 
One  of  these  is  metal  spraying.  Al¬ 
most  any  metal  with  the  exception  of 
magnesium  and  tungsten  can  be 
sprayed. 

“The  process  is  not  difficult  for 
trained  men,”  the  release  notes. 
“While  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
ordinary  truck  operator  to  do  his  own 
spraying,  familiarity  with  the  process 
will  help  him  when  he  is  seeking 
methods  of  rebuilding.  Some  of  the 
larger  fleets  already  have  their  own 
spray  equipment. 

“The  essential  equipment  consists 
of  a  small  hand  mechanism  containing 
a  nozzle  through  which  a  wire  is  fed. 
and  at  the  end  of  that  nozzle  several 
jets  of  flame  impinge  on  the  wire  and 
melt  it.  Surrounding  the  wire,  nozzle, 
and  flame  jets  is  an  annular  jet  of 
air  under  high  pressure  which  picks 
up  these  molten  particles  of  metal 
and  atomizes  them  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  paint  particles  are  atomized 
in  a  paint  spray  gun. 
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“These  particles  of  metal  are  driven 
at  high  velocity  against  the  surface  to 
be  coated  which  results  in  a  solid 
coating  of  metal  being  deposited.  The 
wire  is  fed  through  the  nozzle  by  two 
knurled  feed  rolls,  which  are  driven 
by  an  air  motor.  The  speed  of  the 
motor  is  adjustable  by  a  throttle,  and 
the  rate  of  feed  is  regulated  so  as  to 
exactly  equal  the  rate  of  wire  melting. 

“The  metal  spray  gun  is  provided 
with  a  handle  so  that  the  metal  spray 
is  passed  over  the  surface  to  be  coated 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  paint 
spray  gun  is  operated.  Hose  con¬ 
nections  are  provided  on  the  gun 
through  which  acetylene,  or  propane 
and  oxygen  are  delivered  to  the  melt¬ 
ing  burner  of  the  gun.” 

The  release  says  that  while  metal 
spraying  is  by  no  means  a  new  pro¬ 
cess,  its  extensive  use  is  comparatively 
recent.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a 
real  need  for  authentic  information 
regarding  new  applications  of  the 
process,  together  with  the  cost  factors 
and  other  variables  encountered. 


Harold  Payne  in  Army 


Tingue,  Brown  Grants  Leave 
To  Its  Los  Angeles  Manager 


Linotype  Workers  to 
Get  Army-Navy  T 


Presentation  to  Plant  and  Worken*' 
Sept.  15  in  Brooklyn— 

Walter  Dear  to  Preside 


Next  week  and  thereafter  another 
flag  will  fly  with  the  Stars  and  Stn^ 
at  Linotype  headquarters  in  Brook 
hm— an  Army-Navy  “E”  flag 
high  achievement  in  the  productio* 
of  war  equipment”— and  some  3,ooi 
members  of  the  Linotype  organiza 
tion  will  start  wearing  “E”  lapel  in 
signia. 


The  presentation  ceremonies  » 
take  place  Tuesday  afternoon  Ser 
15,  in  a  grandstand  to  be  erectedec 
Ryerson  Street  at  Flushing  Avenw 
and  the  celebrants  will  occupy  tl* 
entire  block  from  Flushing  to  Pari 
Avenue. 


The  program  will  be  opened  wi*- 
music  by  the  Eighth  Regiment  band 
and  group  singing  of  the  nationi 
anthem. 


Walter  Dear  to  Preside 


Harold  P.  Payne,  who  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Tingue,  Brown 
&  Co.,  press 
blanket  m  a  n  u  - 
facturers,  has 
been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence 
and  is  now  Cap¬ 
tain  Payne.  U.  S. 

Quartermaster 
Corps,  according 
to  an  announce¬ 
ment  issued  by 
John  W.  Foster, 
president  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Payne’s 
assistants,  Earle 
Carson  and  Park  Hancher,  will  carry 
on  at  the  Los  Angeles  office  during 
his  absence. 

Photo  Reveals  Son 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
Aug.  19  published  a  group  picture  of 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  pilots,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  bombardiers,  and  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  surprise  William  Mitchell, 
night  foreman  of  the  Scripp-Howard 
daily’s  engraving  department,  rec¬ 
ognized  his  son,  Billy. 


Harold  P.  Payne 


Walter  M.  Dear,  president  of  th 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 
socation,  will  serve  as  master  of  cei^ 
monies,  and  the  Hon.  John  Caslunore 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyr. 
will  speak. 

The  flag  will  be  presented  by  Co! 

G  B.  Welch  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Ordnanc* 
Department,  Frankford  Arsenal,  aad 
accepted  by  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Lino¬ 
type  president. 

Following  the  raising  of  the  flag  bj 
the  color  guard  of  Linotype’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Post,  lapel  insignia  wil  ‘ 
be  presented  by  Lt.  J.  D.  (lessfwt  5 
U  S.  N.  R.,  to  Robert  Litke  and  W.  H  | 
Rienecker,  representing  Linotype  em-  I 
ployes.  I 

After  a  brief  talk  by  Mr.  Litke 
Aere  will  be  group  singing  of  “Amer¬ 
ica,”  led  by  C.  C.  Jones  of  Linotype. 

Members  of  Linotype’s  America:. 
Legion  Post  will  serve  as  ushers.  Re¬ 
freshments  will  be  served. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mackey  announc¬ 
ing  the  award,  Robert  P.  Patterson 
Under  Secretary  of  War,  stated:  “Ibe 
high  and  practical  patriotism  of  the 
rnen  and  women  of  the  Mergenthale: 
Linotype  Company  is  inspiring  and 
heartening. 

“Their  record  will  be  difiicult  to 
surpass,  yet  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
every  confidence  that  it  was  made 
only  to  be  broken.” 

Grannen  Wifh  Rapid 

Walter  A.  Grannen,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirr 
composing  room,  took  over  his  duties 
recently  as  sales  representative  of  the 
Rapid  Electrotype  Company.  Gran¬ 
nen,  who  was  with  the  Enquirer  five 
years,  had  previously  been  with  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  for  13  yea-”! 
and  the  Cincinnati  Tribune  for  9  yean 
He  formerly  was  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Typographical  Union.  His 
sales  territory  covers  South-Centra. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 


New  Athenaeum  Plan 


50  Years  Old 

Here  is  the  first  Linotype  machine  used  by 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  almost 
50  years  ago  as  it  looked  while  on  10-day 
display  in  the  News-Sentinel's  lobby  re¬ 
cently.  Standing  is  Frank  F.  Floyd,  local 
coal  dealer,  who  kept  the  typesetter  in 
good  condition  in  the  late  1800's.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  it  was  one  of  the  first  typesetters 
to  be  used  in  the  South. 


The  Department  of  Publishing  and 
Printing  of  the  Rochester  Athenaeun 
and  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  is  inaugurating  a  wartime  pr^ 
gram  with  the  opening  of  school  in  ; 
September.  This  is  called  the  Serw 
Earn,  Learn  Plan.  Students  will  : 
employed  in  Rochester  war  indus^  | 
and  continue  their  training  in  phn'' . 
ing  on  a  schedule  that  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  wi^h  working  hours. 


for 
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es,  we  have  a  “ene  track” 


mind! 


For  several  years  tve'^ve  been  selling  a  simple  set  of  rules  for 
getting  the  most  good  for  every  dollar  spent  in  Pennsylvania 
newspapers.  Today ^  under  wartime  conditions^  with  the  news 
tense  and  fire-hot  .  .  .  with  newspaper  readership  at  record 
highs  .  .  .  these  5  basic  steps  made  more  sense  than  they  ever 
did.  Check  them,  please  .  .  .  and  then  see  what  you  are  doing 
about  them  in  Pennsylvania. 


5  SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  USING  NEWSPAPERS  SUCCESSFULLY 

USE  THEM  REGULARLY — at  leas-t  once  a  week,  52  weeks  every 
year.  (No,  it  is  not  too  expensive.) 

USE  NEWSPAPER-TYPE  COPY — written  to  appeal  clireetly  and 
quickly  to  the  particular  kind  of  prospects  you  want  to  sell. 

MERCHANDISE  THE  ADVERTISING  — to  brokers,  jobbers,  retailers, 
and  field  men.  An  easy  job  to  do  effectively  when  you  use  regular 
scbedules  in  the  retailers*  local  newspapers. 


USE  THE  NEWSPAPERS'  STAFFS— to  get  maximum  results  from 
newspaper  advertising.  Accept  the  support  of  interested  men 
and  wcuuen  who  know  local  conditions. 


USE  ALL  THE  NEWSPAPERS!  B  ecause  all  of  tbem  have  a  valuable 
bdlowing  among  consumers.  Because  all  of  tbem  perform  an 
indispensable  service  in  marketing.  Today,  more  than  ever  bef'  -el 


r* 

I 


t'-.  v 


TVC  COOPERATiNG  NEWSPAPERS 


I 


Many  campaigns  aren't  as  profitable  as 
they  might  have  been  .  .  .  simply 
becanse  not  enough  newspapers  were 
used.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  addition  of 
these  newspapers  can  mahe  the  profit¬ 
able  difference  .  .  . 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune  (M&E) 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E| 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Rene  MecColl 


B.LS.  Furnishes 
News  and  Pictures 
To  American  Press 

Many  Americans  on  Staff  of 
British  Information 
Service  Here 

By  DAVID  RESNICK 

The  furnishing  of  news,  feature  ma¬ 
terial  and  pictures  to  the  American 
press  is  one  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  British  In¬ 
formation  Ser- 
vices  in  the 
United  States, 
headed  by  Har- 
o  1  d  Beresford 
Butler,  former 
director  of  the 
International 
Labor  Organiza- 
tion  in  Gen¬ 
eva.  Headquar- 
ters  are  in 
Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York, 
with  small 

branch  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The 
press  section  consists  of  10  persons; 
and  the  entire  organization,  including 
sections  devoted  to  radio,  films,  exhi¬ 
bitions,  information,  maintenance  of 
a  library,  etc.,  has  a  personnel  of  less 
than  90. 

Recognizing  that  American  news¬ 
paper  editors  want  only  news  based 
on  facts,  the  policy  of  the  Press  Sec¬ 
tion  is  to  strive  for  100%  accuracy 
and  truthfulness,  it  was  emphasized 
by  Rene  MacColl,  director  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Philip  Hewitt-Myring,  its 
news  editor,  when  interviewed  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  In  addition  to 
between  1000  and  1500  words  of  skel¬ 
etonized  news  which  are  received  by 
cable  each  day  from  the  British  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information  in  London,  a 
listening  post  picks  up  other  news 
from  BBC,  feature  material  comes  in 
from  Elngland  by  airmail,  and  pictures 
are  received  from  Cairo  and  else¬ 
where  by  radio.  This  material  is  dis¬ 
tributed  promptly  to  American  dailies, 
press  associations  and  picture  syndi¬ 
cates. 

Not  a  Nows  Compotiter 

“I  should  like  to  make  it  clear,” 
Mr.  MacColl  said,  “that  we  do  not 
seek  to  be  a  competitor,  even  if  we 
could,  of  the  American  news  services 
— Associated  Press,  United  Press,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service — nor  of  the 
American  correspondents  in  London. 
It  would  obviously  be  foolish  and 
undesirable  if  we  started  to  invade 
their  bailiwicks.  We  very  rarely  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  spot  news.  Our 
material  is  essentially  background 
stuff;  piersonality  sketches  of  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  may  be  in 
the  news;  feature  stories  which  the 
American  correspondents  on  the  spot 
have  not  been  able  to  handle;  or  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  impact  of  the  war  on 
the  everyday  life  of  the  British  man- 
in-the-street. 

“Another  considerable  part  of  our 
work  consists  in  helping  American 
correspondents,  of  newspapers,  news 
agencies,  magazines,  and  radio  net¬ 
works,  to  get  to  their  destinations 
abroad.  This  is  a  pretty  complicated 
matter  in  wartime.  It  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  hurried  cabling  for  an  air 
priority  from  Lisbon  to  London;  or 
fixing  up  an  accreditation  for  a  cor¬ 
respondent  wishing  to  go  to  one  of 
the  theaters  of  war.” 

After  leaving  Oxford  University  in 
1926,  Mr.  MacColl  began  his  career 
in  journalism  as  a  reporter  on  the 


Baltimore  Sun,  and  he  married  an 
American  girl.  Helen  Edwards  of 
Philadelphia.  While  associated  with 
the  late  Van-Lear  Black,  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mr.  MacColl  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  most  of  the  pioneer 
long  distance  airplane  flights  which 
he  made,  totaling  about  200,000  miles, 
including  flights  from  London  to 
Capetown  and  return,  Amsterdam  to 
Java  and  return,  etc.  In  1929  Mr. 
MacColl  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  where  he 
.soon  became  its  chief  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  When  England  went  to 
war  he  became  a  Squadron  Leader 
in  the  RAF,  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Intelligence  and  performing 
liaison  work  with  American  war  cor¬ 
respondents.  Later  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  he  was  sent 
to  New  York  where  he  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  the  press  section  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Information  Services. 

Americans  on  Staff 

Several  American  newspapermen 
assist  Mr.  Hewitt-Myring,  the  news 
editor,  in  the  preparation  of  news  re¬ 
leases  and  feature  stories  which  aver¬ 
age  about  85  each  month.  Edwin  H. 
Brown,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  is  city  editor; 
and  the  rewrite  men  include  Joseph 
Walsh,  who  served  on  the  New  York 
World,  and  Stanley  Jackson,  formerly 
on  the  Montreal  Gazette.  In  addition 
to  issuing  news  releases,  the  British 
Information  Services  arranges  mass 
interviews  for  the  press  when  British 
celebrities  arrive  in  America,  and  it 
also  releases  official  speeches  by  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders. 

Mr.  Hewitt-Myring  in  1927  and 
1928  traveled  throughout  the  country 
under  the  terms  of  a  Walter  Hines 
Page  Memorial  Scholarship  for  “the 
outstanding  British  journalist  under 
thirty  years  of  age.”  During  this 
period,  he  held  temporary  posts  on 
some  15  American  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  World,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  and  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  &  Courier.  On  returning  to 
England,  he  became  night  editor  in 
the  London  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  His  mother  is  an  American, 
the  former  Estelle  Schuyler  of  New 
York  City;  and  his  wife  is  a  daughter 
of  W.  W.  Ball,  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  News  &  Courier.  Mrs.  Hewitt- 
Myring  is  a  writer  in  the  Women’s 
Section  of  the  British  Information 
Services. 

■ 

Hope  Held  for  Safety 
Of  Lost  AP  Writer 

Hope  for  the  safety  of  Vern  Haug- 
land.  Associated  Press  war  reporter 
who  has  been  missing  since  Aug.  7, 
was  revived  recently  with  the  arrival 
at  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  of  three 
crewmen  from  the  plane  in  which  he 
had  been  a  passenger. 

The  men  said  Haugland  and  others 
in  the  plane  succeeded  in  bailing  out 
before  the  ship  crashed,  but  that  the 
parachuting  men  were  separated  dur¬ 
ing  the  descent  and  landed  over  a 
broad  area.  The  plane  had  been 
caught  in  a  storm  in  a  flight  from 
Townsville,  Australia. 

The  first  crewman  to  reach  safety 
arrived  at  Port  Moresby  Aug.  17.  Re¬ 
lief  parties  sent  out  from  that  Allied 
base  found  the  two  others.  A  search 
for  Haugland  and  two  others  is  con¬ 
tinuing. 

The  New  Guinea  hinterland  is 
among  the  wildest  spots  on  earth,  but 
records  show  that  airmen  and  others 
lost  in  the  mountainous  jungles  liave 
returned  to  civilization  as  long  as  45 
days  after  becoming  lost. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE  Air  Bose  Paper 

Approximately  200  long  tons  of  T_  rsi  'n  *1 

newsprint,  made  at  the  Texas  mill,  ^  *  Qil  OI  JJOlly 
destined  for  China,  is  being  held  in  a  Blvtheville,  Ark.,  Sept.  8.— Me 
warehouse  in  New  Orleans  because  bers  of  the  public  relations 
of  the  war,  according  to  an  ANPA  the  Blytheville,  Ark.,  Flying  Sdw 
Bulletin  this  week.  The  Treasury  recently  ventured  into  the  publk 
Department  has  directed  that  the  tion  of  a  daily  post  newspaper, 
newsprint  be  sold  so  as  to  put  the  —  ■  ■  • 

warehouse  space  to  other  uses. 


Collaborating  with  the  Blj/therii 
Courier  News  Lieut.  Geoffrey  Wi! 
loughby,  public  relations  office 
started  publication  of  the  Blythewi;, 
Army  Air  Base  News  as  a  daily  full 
page  feature  of  the  Courier  News 
Although  published  as  a  feature  d 


Luke  Field  Has 
"Flash  News  Bulletins" 

Luke  Field,  Phoenix,  Sept.  8  —  ,  ...  - - - 

What’s  news  today?  Luke  Field  men  newspaper,  the  Armv 

know,  because  they  get  the  news  twice  Base  News  retains  a  separate 

a  day  from  news  flash  bulletins  issued  identity,  carrying  its  own  masthead 
by  the  Public  Relations  Office.  When  ^bove  its^  ediU^rial  column.  The  Ar®- 
Major  Fred  R.  Donaldson,  Public  Re-  '  ^ 


lations  Officer  came  to  Luke  Field  last 
Spring  he  found  that  spot  news  was 
not  reaching  the  men  “on  the  line.” 
The  nearest  newspaper  is  published 
in  Phoenix,  about  23  miles  away  and 
the  Post  newspaper  is  a  weekly  sheet 
covering  the  news  of  the  Field. 

In  order  to  get  the  news  to  the 
men.  Major  Donaldson  originated  the 
unique  idea  of  publishing  news  flashes 
from  sources  made  available  to  Luke 
Field  by  station  KOY  in  Phoenix. 

A  man  is  detailed  to  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Office  to  take  these  flashes  at 
10:00  a.m.  and  3:00  p.m.  A  hurried 
job  of  editing  is  done,  a  stencil  cut 
and  mimeographed  copies  are  made 
and  dispatched  over  the  Field  by 
motorcycle.  The  circulation  of  each 
issue  is  well  over  400  copies.  Special 
“news  flash  boards”  have  been  located 
over  the  entire  Field  to  post  the  copies 
on.  The  bulletin  originally  covered 
only  news  flashes  on  the  war  situa¬ 
tion,  now  it  includes  current  news  and 
announcements  of  events  on  Luke 
Field. 

Other  fields  in  the  valley  have  been 
so  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  men  at  Luke  Field,  over  these 
twice  daily  bulletins,  they  have  bor¬ 
rowed  Major  Donaldson’s  idea, 
a 

Chi.  Tribune  Ships 
Carry  Coal  to  Canada 

The  first  cargo  of  midwestern  coal 
sent  to  Canada  left  Chicago  August  10, 
in  the  Diesel-powered  ship  Chicago 
Tribune.  It  marked  the  opening  of 
market  in  the  Dominion  to  operators 
of  mines  in  southern  Illinois  and 
western  Kentucky. 

The  Tribune’s  newsprint  carrier  will 
desposit  its  coal  cargo  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam.  Ont.,  on  the  upper  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  It  will  consist  of  4.000  tons 
of  a  150,000  ton  contract  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway. 

Soon  another  Tribune  boat,  the 
Heron  Bay,  will  pick  up  a  5,000  ton 
cargo  of  coal  at  Chicago.  Part  of  the 


journalists  adhere  to  the  policies  i 
the  regular  paper,  however,  in  the 
matter  of  news  style  and  makeup. 

Details  of  the  publication  were 
worked  out  by  Lieutenant  Willoughh- 
and  Courier  News  heads,  Harry  i 
Haines,  publisher,  Samuel  F.  Norrk 
editor,  and  James  A.  Gatens,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  has  bee: 
reporter,  rewrite  man,  copy  desk  edi¬ 
tor,  state  editor,  promotion  editor  and 
city  editor  for  many  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Cincin- 
nati  Post,  Baltimore  American  and 
Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Editorial  copy  for  the  Army  Ah 
Base  News  is  prepared  each  day  by 
members  of  Lieutenant  Willoughby's 
soldier  staff  of  which  Lieut.  A.  M 
Mcllwain  is  cadet  squadrons  editoi 
and  Lieut.  Carl  N.  Weinstein  is  train¬ 
ing  squadrons  editor. 

A  limited  amount  of  advertising  is 
accepted  by  the  Courier  News  for  the 
soldier  newspaper  at  regular  rates 
All  advertising  must  be  standing  copy 
and  the  total  amount  is  restricted  to 
50  column  inches. 

■ 

Gramling  Edits  Book 
Based  on  War  Stories 

“Free  Men  Are  Fighting,”  a  human¬ 
ized  history  of  nearly  three  years  of 
World  War  II  written  on  the  scene  by 
Associated  Press  correspondents  and 
edited  in  collaboration  with  Oliver 
Gramling.  will  be  published  in  late 
October  by  Farrar  &  Rinehart  of  New 
York. 

The  book  is  composed  of  daily  dis¬ 
patches  from  AP  reporters  around 
the  world,  tied  together  and  given  an 
over-all  meaning  by  Gramling,  37- 
year-old  author  of  “AP-The  Story  Of 
News,”  a  best-seller  two  years  ago. 
“Free  Men  Are  Fighting”  tdls  chron¬ 
ologically  what  the  AP  correspondents 
saw  with  their  own  eyes — not  only  the 
toppling  of  nations,  but  the  effects  on 
little  people. 

The  title  of  the  book  was  taken  from 
President  Roosevelt’s  statement  of  last 
fleet  of  six  ships  owned  by  the  Quebec  July  4 — “On  the  desert  sands  of  Africa, 
and  Ontario  Transportation  Company,  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  battle 
Tribune  company  subsidiary,  these  lines  in  Russia,  in  New  2Iealand  and 
ships  formerly  made  the  trips  to  upper  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
Lake  Superior  without  cargo.  After  cific,  in  war-torn  China  and  all  over 
bringing  newsprint  paper  to  Chicago  the  seven  seas,  free  men  are 
from  Thorold,  Ontario,  they  went  to  and  dying — to  preserve  ^the 
paper  mills  at  Thorold. 

“The  Canadian  shipping  commission 
was  anxious  to  open  the  new  coal 
route  to  aid  the  war  effort  and  called 
for  ships,”  said  T.  C.  Brand,  Tribune 
traffic  manager.  “The  Tribune  was 
the  first  to  respond.” 


SERVICE  MEN'S  SHEET 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  8 — A  tabloid 


and  the  decencies  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion .” 

Gramling,  assistant  general  manage 
of  Press  Association.  Inc.,  dedicat  ^ 
the  book  “To  Newsmen  Everywhere. 

GIVES  ADS  FOR  STAMPS 

Sunsweet  Prune  Juice,  a  product 
of  the  California  Prune  and  Apncoi 
Growers  Association,  which  is  PJ* 


monthly  “sheet”  to  keep  its  employes  pared  and  distributed  by  7^1^* 
in  the  armed  forces  posted  on  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  , 

“what’s  cookin’”  back  in  the  shop,  its  entire  fall  and  winter  tr^e  pro^^^^ 

has  been  issued  by  the  Patriot  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Patriot  and  the 
Evening  News.  At  present  there  are 
35  employes  from  all  departments  of 
the  two  dailies  in  the  services. 


iis  enure  laii  anu  - - 

tion  to  the  sale  of  United  States 
Savings  Stamps.  Ads  in  the 
pers  of  31  principal  cities,  and 
magazines  will  be  used.  A1 
Lefton  Co.  is  the  agency. 
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ns  THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK,  the  newspapers  print.  In  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America  is  the  reflection  of  130  million  people,  speaking  and 
acting  on  every  conceivable  issue  affecting  them.  The  newspaper,  more 
than  any  other  institution,  belongs  to  the  people — freely  printing  that 
which  the  people  freely  speak.  The  Free  Press  is,  therefore,  a  consistent 
check  on  forces  detrimental  to  the  greater  good  of  all  people. 

You,  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  are  a  cus¬ 
todian  of  this  precious  part  of  American  a-— 

Uberty.  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  , 

WEEK  is  your  opportunity  to  join  other  > 

American  newspapers  in  a  celebration  of  ^ 

the  Free  Press  and  all  other  American  ^ 

freedoms.  The  National  Newspaper  Week  ) 

slofan,  “The  Newspapers  Go  All  Out  For  I 

Victory”  is  more  than  a  mere  slogan.  En-  ) 

listed  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  I 

newspapers  during  National  Newspaper  I 

Week  will  make  an  all  out  effort  to:  | 

1.  Buy  and  sell  war  bonds  and  stamps.  \ 

2.  Sell  all  excess  cuts  and  plates  and  buy  ^  m  m  ^  ^  m  mmi 

war  bonds  and  stamps  with  the  re¬ 
ceipts.  Newtpaperboy  Day! 

3.  Fly  the  American  Flag  above  the  mast-  In  celebration  of  Notional  Newspaper- 

.  .  j  •  ■  hoy  Day  on  October  3,  America’s  best 

head  on  page  one,  and  in  colors  if  — her  NEWSPAPERBOYS— 

possible.  will  “Co  all  Out  for  Victory”  by  sell- 

ins  war  bonds  and  stamps.  Their 
B4.  Celebrate  American  Freedoms  through  soal:  $5,000,000  in  war  stamps!  For 
~  ..  .  ,  ,  information  on  this  event  and  other 

the  editorial  columns.  National  N.wspapdyboy 

_  n  •  .  .  .  .L  •  -A-  .1.  •  celebration,  write  to  Paul  C. 

5.  Point  out  to  their  communities  the  im-  Lawson,  Chairman,  National  Newspa- 

portance  of  the  Free  Press  to  the  perboy  Day  Committee,  Clarksburc 

Am.ri-n  w., .( uf.. 

6.  C.II  u..  ..-i...  ,«d.,.d  .."'.■t.vr.f 

by  the  newspapers  to  the  community.  Newspaper  Week. 
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GENE  ALLEMAN,  President.  MICHIGAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION.  EAST  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

newspaper  WEEK  COMMITTEE — Vernon  T.  Sanford,  Oklahoma  Press  Assn.,  Oklahoma  City,  Chairman;  E.  Marion  Johnson,  New  York  Press  Assn.,  Syra- 
*' p*''™***:  Cranston  Williams,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.,  New  York  City;  Charles  L.  Allen,  National  Editorial  Assn.,  Chicago;  Waller  Johnson,  Southern 
Publishers  Assn.,  Chaltanooea;  Doyle  L.  Buckles,  Alabama  Press  Assn.,  University;  Edwin  A.  Bemis,  Colorado  Press  Assn.,  Boulder;  Paul  Gorham,  Illinois  Daily 
super  Markets,  Sprinrheld;  Frank  Wardlaw,  Palmetto  Weekly  Press  Assn.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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War  Staffs  Face 
Toughest  Year 

continued  from  page  6 

of  tlie  Caribhran  from  Havana  and  San  Juan, 
P.  R.  Part-time  men  report  from  principal 
cities  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  S.  L. 
Sheppard  covers  Newfoundland. 

Chicago  Times:  Three  staff  cor¬ 
respondents  are  now  on  duty  abroad 
and  two  on  leave  who  will  return  to 
assignments  soon.  “While  not  a  large 
staff,”  the  Times  comments,  ‘‘they 
have  perhaps  covered  a  more  diversi¬ 
fied  area  than  usual.”  The  Times  staff: 

Carlton  Kent  in  Australia,  James  Wellard, 
Ix>ndon;  Dennis  Weaver,  Stockholm.  Wellard 
and  Weaver  were  the  only  staffers  on  duty 
at  the  start  of  the  war  for  the  U.  S.  last 
December.  Frank  Smith  and  Keith  Wheeler 
are  liome  on  leave.  Smith  from  the  Panama 
Canal  and  V\*heeler  from  Alaska.  “Kent, 
Wheeler  and  Smith  are  just  all  Iwys  from 
the  city  staff  who  made  good,”  the  Times 
comments. 

Chicago  Sun:  Its  foreign  staff,  which 
came  into  being  almost  with  the  war 
last  December,  is  now  placed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Frederick  Kith  and  William  J.  Humphreys, 
London;  Chester  Morrison,  Cairo  and  the 
Flgyptian  front;  Ben  Robertson,  on  way  home 
from  Moscow  via  India;  II.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
who  will  he  footloose  after  a  series  in  Lon- 
doti;  Edward  Angly.  .\ustra1ia;  Eric  Marris, 
New  Zealand;  John  Dowling,  Honolulu;  John 
Dowling.  Brazil,  and  Edwin  Hartrich  en  route 
to  Berne.  Switzerland. 

NANA  Werda9«  at  Peak 

North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance:  “Our  cable  wordage  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  year  by  year  and 
reached  a  high  point  for  the  third 
year  of  the  war.  The  entry  of  the 
U.  S.  and  the  spread  of  the  war  pro¬ 
duced  both  greater  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  coverage.  In  the  event  of  a 
second  front  l^ing  opened  we  have 
made  an  arrangement  for  the  exclusive 
rights  to  the  dispatches  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  of  Allied  Newspapers  of 
England.  The  second  front  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  the  fourth  year  even  more 
costly.”  NANA  listed  its  present  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  as  follows: 

James  Aldridge.  W.  S.  Mumly,  and  John 
A.  Hetherington.  in  Egypt,  Negly  Farson,  in 
England;  Warwick  Fairfax,  managing  direc- 
tnr  of  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  writing  a 
weekly  article  on  the  Australian  situation; 
Christian  Folkard  at  Port  Moresby;  Arthur 
Kay.  Near  East;  Ward  Morehouse,  of  .Vne 
York  Sum,  also  acting  as  NAN.\  correspondent 
with  AEF  in  F'ngland  for  .Mliance  papers  out¬ 
side  of  N'ew  York;  T.  A.  Raman,  fttrmer  .secre¬ 
tary  to  Gandhi  and  later  United  Press  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  India,  interpreting  Indian  sit¬ 
uation;  Harry  A.  Standish,  India;  Norman 
Stockton,  U.  S.  air  forces  in  Australia;  Alex¬ 
ander  Werth,  Moscow;  l>nuglas  Wilkie,  on 
Burma  front.  NAN.X  said  .Mian  A.  Michie 
will  cover  any  second  front  in  which  the 
Americans  are  involved,  jointly  for  NAN.X  and 
Reader's  Digest.  Henry  J.  Taylor  is  in  New 
York  after  flight  across  South  Atlantic  to 
F^gypt  and  Turkc.v.  Ira  Wolfert  is  awaiting 
a  Pacific  assignment. 

Monifer  Staff 

Christian  Science  Monitor:  “Before 
Sept.  1,  1939,  the  Monitor  listed  ap¬ 
proximately  42  staff  and  special  cor¬ 
respondents  abroad.  By  Sept.  1,  1940, 
this  had  been  reduced  to  26  and  by 
Sept.  1,  1941,  had  been  reduced  to  20. 
The  number  is  now  18.  Cable  costs 
have  remained  about  even.  From 
many  points  the  haul  is  more  costly 
with  the  result  that  the  wordage  has 
dropped  by  a  slight  percentage.”  The 
Monitor  list  includes: 

R.  Maillard  Stead,  first  U.  S.  correspondent 
on  Commando  raid  at  Bolougne  ami  Lc  Tour- 
(|uet  last  June  12:  Edmund  Stevens,  on  F.gyp- 
ti.TU  from  after  home  leave:  Joseph  C.  Haisch. 
just  returned  from  Pacific  tour;  Kol.-ind  Hall 
Sharp,  who  flew  20,000  miles  on  his  sixth 
l.atin  .\ineric.in  tour  during  the  third  war 
rear;  Riciiard  I,ee  Strout.  dean  of  Monitor’.s 
Washington  staff,  now  visiting  London;  and 
John  .Mian  May,  former  London  staffer  who 
took  Royal  Navy  commission  in  1940  hut  did 
e.'e-witucss  story  of  St.  Nazaire  raid  fin.ally 
rcieaseil  by  censors  last  .M.iy  2S.  Foreign 
staffers  now  in  Bo.ston  inclinle  Savilic  K. 
Davis,  lately  of  Rome,  and  Reuben  H.  Mark¬ 
ham,  from  the  Balkans. 

Other  U.  S.  foreign  correspondents 
include; 

Scripi's-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance:  Ernie 


Pyle,  roving  columnist  now  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  also  William  Philip  Simms,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor,  who  witnessed  tlie  Fall  of  France,  and 
Raymond  Clapper,  columnist,  who  recently 
visited  Egypt,  India  and  China.  Simms  and 
Clapper  have  both  returned. 

New  York  Sun;  Gault  MacGowan,  London, 
who  was  on  Dieppe  raid,  and  Ward  More¬ 
house,  with  AEF  in  British  Isles. 

New  York  Daily  News:  Jack  Turcott  in 
Australia. 

“Pool”  photographers  from  the  three 
major  photo  agencies  are: 

AP  Photos:  Harrison  B.  Roberts,  British 
Isles:  Herbert  White,  Panama  and  Carib¬ 
bean;  EM  Widdis.  Australia  and  New  Guinea; 
Jack  Rice,  Pacific  area  out  of  Honolulu; 
Weston  Haynes,  Cairo. 

.\cme  Newspictures;  Joseph  Boyle,  Ireland: 
Frank  Prist,  Australia,  Sherman  Montrose, 
with  Pacific  Fleet  most  recently  in  Solomon 
Islands;  Allen  Campbell,  Honolulu,  and 
Frank  Cancellare,  India. 

International  News  Photos:  Robert  Bryant, 
now  in  Cairo  awaiting  trans|X>rtation  to 
Chungking;  Joe  Dearing,  now  in  Australia, 
being  reassigned  to  Pacific  task  force;  Fred 
Parker,  Panama  Canal  zone  and  Carihltean 
area;  Sam  Goldstein,  attached  to  Admiral 
Stark  in  London;  Sam  Sherc,  with  N'orth  At¬ 
lantic  Air  Patrol. 

F.  A.  Resch,  editor  of  AP  News- 
photos,  said:  “The  complement  of  staff 
photographers  on  foreign  fronts  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  as  authorization  is 
given  for  photographers  at  additional 
U.  S.  bases  as  part  of  the  still  picture 
pool’s  operation.” 

Robert  Dorman,  Acme’s  editor,  said: 
“Up  to  the  time  the  U.  S.  entered  the 
war  we  depended  on  regular  foreign 
correspondents  but  had  no  actual  staff 
men  abroad  except  Jean  Graifis,  who 
was  interned.  Costs  of  war  pictures 
are  up,  up,  up.  All  of  our  photogra¬ 
phers  are  insured  for  $20,000  each. 
Hie  war  risk  insurance  comes  high. 
In  addition,  one  man  lost  $800  worth 
of  equipment  in  a  sea  transfer,  but  it 
was  insured.” 

Arthur  W.  Levy  of  INP  said  all  of 
that  service’s  five  photographers  have 
been  sent  to  foreign  fields  since  Dec. 
17,  excepting  Parker,  who  was  in 
Panama  for  several  years  prior  to 
U.  S.  entry  intq  the  war. 

Life  magazine  also  has  five  men  in 
the  present  war  pool  of  20  photogra¬ 
phers. 

AIDS  NAVY  AD  DRIVE 

A  16-page  tabloid  section,  “U.S.S. 
Asheville  Edition,”  was  issued  Aug.  30 
by  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times  to  support  the  U.  S.  Navy  ad¬ 
vertising  appearing  in  that  Sunday 
paper  and  the  daily  editions,  the  Citi¬ 
zen  and  Times.  It  was  built  around 
the  idea  of  recruiting  160  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  U.S.S.  Asheville,  a  gun¬ 
boat  sunk  in  the  Java  Sea  last  March, 
and  swearing  them  in  at  a  public 
ceremony  Sept.  7.  Advertising  in  the 
issue,  which  included  a  center-spread 
in  honor  of  the  Asheville  sponsored 
by  nearby  Western  Carolina  towns 
and  local  firms,  took  a  Navy  or  nau¬ 
tical  theme.  Roy  Philips,  Citizen- 
Times  director  of  advertising,  said  the 
local  Navy  recruiting  station  was 
“literally  deluged”  with  enlistment 
inquiries  after  the  section  appeared. 

HEADS  PULP  GROUP 

Montreal,  Sept.  7 — E.  Howard 
Smith,  vice-president  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  succeed¬ 
ing  R.  L.  Weldon  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Newsprint  Administrator  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  today.  Mr.  Weldon  auto¬ 
matically  becomes  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  on  leave  of  absence,  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  His  duties  will  be  performed  by 
C.  R.  Whitehead,  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidated  Paper  Corp.,  who  has 
been  elected  special  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  F.  G.  Robinson,  vice-president 
of  Canadian  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  a  past  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  continues  as  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents. 


FUI^  FOR  BLIND  GIRL 

Residents  of  the  Mid-South  are  re¬ 
sponding  even  more  generously  than 
they  did  this  time  last  year  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  for  funds  to  help  edu¬ 
cate  a  13-year-old  Memphis  girl,  who 
is  deaf,  blind  and  a  mute.  The  case 
was  first  brought  to  the  Commercial 
Appeal’s  attention  last  year  and 
through  its  columns  enough  money 
was  raised  to  send  the  child,  Barbara 
Joyce  Davis,  to  Perkins  Institute,  near 
Boston.  The  pitiful  story  of  the  little 
girl  who  couldn’t  utter  a  sound  but 
who  now  can  distinctly  pronounce 
some  words  and  who  is  rapidly  learn¬ 
ing  the  Braille  system  of  reading 
touched  the  hearts  of  many  who  gave 
to  the  fund.  Already  the  fund  to 
send  her  back  to  school  has  passed 
the  $1,800  mark. 

PRESS  CLUB 'relief 

Efforts  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club  to  aid  Americans  held  by  Japan 
have  met  at  least  temporary  setback 
in  the  refusal,  announced  by  Norman 
H.  Davis,  chairman,  American  Red 
Cross,  of  Japan  to  give  the  needed 
guarantee  for  safety  of  a  relief  ship. 
The  Press  Club  initiated  a  nationwide 
publicity  drive  urging  supplies  for 
Bataan  survivors  and  others.  The 
idea  met  immediate  and  nationwide 
response  and  the  club  was  soon  urg¬ 
ing  no  further  contributions  until 
after  delivery  of  materials  provided 
by  the  use  of  funds  already  received. 
Despite  this  plea,  contributions  have 
continued  and  included  a  second  gift 
from  Salinas,  Cal.,  home  town  of  many 
soldier  prisoners.  The  second  check 
was  for  $25,000. 

SUIT  ENDS 

In  a  directed  verdict  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  on 
Aug.  2S,  Henry  B.  Reiley,  publisher 
of  the  Somerset  Daily  American,  was 
ordered  to  pay  heirs  of  the  estate  of 
George  R.  ^ull,  $14,029.42.  The  suit 
first  was  brought  against  Mr.  Reiley 
in  1940  by  the  Scull  interests  claiming 
that  the  defendant  had  defaulted  on 
a  $25,000  purchase  agreement.  In  a 
previous  suit.  Judge  Norman  T.  Boose, 
ruled  that  the  fact  that  the  Scull  in¬ 
terests  had  reclaimed  the  building 
and  part  of  the  property  that  the  debt 
should  be  liquidated.  However,  the 
State  Supreme  Court  later  reversed 
the  ruling  of  Judge  Boose  and  ordered 
the  suit  resumed. 

SNIPES  TO  HAVANA 

United  Press  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  Roscoe  Snipes, 
formerly  head  of  the  Madrid  bureau, 
as  Havana  bureau  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Arthur  Monroe,  now  returned 
to  New  York  for  a  vacation  and  as¬ 
signment.  Snipes’s  new  post  marks 
his  return  to  Latin-American  cov¬ 
erage.  Charles  P.  Arnot  has  been 
transferred  from  the  New  York  cable 
desk  to  the  Honolulu  bureau. 

ELK'S  LODGE  ADS 

An  advertising  schedule,  with  16 
weeks  scheduled  for  the  semi-weekly 
Blairsville  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has  been 
announced  by  the  paper  as  received 
from  the  Elk’s  Lodge.  Copy,  adapted 
from  a  Go-To-Church  series  prepared 
by  Metro  Service,  will  be  based  on 
church  attendance,  and  occupy  a  total 
space  for  four  pages. 

PLAN  REGIONAL  MEETS 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  8 — Four  re¬ 
gional  meetings  for  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  have  been  scheduled  this 
fall,  it  is  announced  by  William  N. 
Hardy,  PNPA  manager.  The  associa¬ 
tion  this  year  has  voted  not  to  hold 
a  two-day  advertising  conference. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE, 

HI-  Northwestern  to  Htn. 
.rail;;  Production  "Lob" 


When  the  newspaper  prodnrt- 
laboratories  now  being  in«t2?* 
the  Medill  School  of  JoS!  5 
Northwestern  University 
Me^ll  will  be  the  only  C1ms% 
nalism  school  in  the  country  olfervH 
a  fully  equipped  production 
solely  for  instructional  purpose,"^ 
Believing  that  there  is 
ne^  for  more  production  manW 
and  superintendents  and  that  stiS 
with  training  in  only  the  editorial^ 
business  phases  of  newspaper  J 
lishmg  lack  the  rounded  l^wyl 
necessary  to  papers.  Dean  Kenned 
Olson  and  Prof.  Charles  L.  Allen  » 
eral  years  ago  conceived  the  idea 
offering  advanced  college  wort  > 
production. 

However,  it  was  not  until  after  i 
class  in  hand  composition  given  tk 
second  semester  last  year  for  news- 
paper  apprentices  proved  succeafe 
that  definite  plans  were  made  for  j 
production  lalwratory  with  instructw 
in  advanced  design  and  display 
Urged  to  do  so  by  the  Cook  Coons 
Publishers  Association,  Medill  is  iii. 
stalling  three  Linotype  machines,  hr. 
platen  presses,  and  one  Miehle  flatbei 
press.  These,  plus  new  type  face 
the  older  proof  press,  composiiij 
stones,  and  type  selection,  will  be  nsec 
this  fall  and  through  the  year  for 
teaching  men  on  Cook  County  paper 
Linotype  maintenance  and  openikc 
and  press  work. 

■ 

"Private  Jeep"  Cartooi 
In  Clothing  Ads 

Introducing  a  comic  panel  charactei. 
“Private  Jonathan  Jeep,”  Hart  SchaS- 
ner  &  Marx  is  featuring  a  serks  of  1 
cartoon  panel  ads  in  40  U.  S.  Amy 
camp  newspapers,  beginning  Sept  21 
it  was  announced  recently  by  E.  R 
Richer,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
advertising. 

The  panel,  enutled  “As  You  Were,’ 
is  especially  drawn  for  Hart  Schabc 
&  Marx  by  J.  Walter  and  is  schednlec 
to  appear  regularly  in  camp  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  U.  S.  Army  only 
throughout  the  country  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  Purpose  of  the  ad  panels,  sii 
inches  on  three  columns,  is  to  baid 
good  will  for  the  men’s  clothing  fine 
among  soldiers. 

The  first  two  panels  are  designed  to 
sell  the  idea  of  looking  regularly  for 
the  Jeep  shenanigans  and  with  tbe 
appearance  of  the  third  ad,  Privitt 
Jeep  begins  to  “double  in  brass,”  by 
creating  situations  to  which  Han 
Schaffner  &  Marx  can  conveniently 
tie  a  brief  “commercial.” 

The  advertising  is  placed  through 
the  Chicago  office  of  Batten,  Bartoc. 
Dursiine  &  Osborn. 

FORMER  DAELY  SOLD 

Brigham  City,  Utah,  Sept.  8— Sal* 
of  the  Box  Elder  News-Journal,  semi¬ 
weekly,  to  William  M.  Long  of  S^- 
Lake  City  and  Charles  W.  ClaybauP 
of  Liberal,  Kans.,  has  been  announces 
by  J.  E.  Ryan,  president  of  the  pu^ 
lishing  corporation.  A  combination# 
the  former  Box  Elder  Journal  ano 
Box  Elder  News,  the  paper  was  x- 
quired  by  Ryan  about  two  years  age 
It  was  a  daily  until  last  February 

HAD  SPECIAL  SECTION 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
published  with  its  regular  A^- 
edition  a  special  48-page  tablow  ^  J 
tion  paying  tribute  to  the  local  plan- ^ 
and  employes  of  the  American 
motive  Company  which  has  beff 
awarded  the  coveted  Army-Na\'y 
for  high  achievement  in  the  produc 
tion  of  war  equipment. 
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SNIDER'S  CAMPAIGN 

The  Snider  Packing  Corporation, 
Rochester,  N,  Y.,  announces  a  new 
national  advertising  campaign  for 
Snider’s  Old  Fashioned  Chili  Sauce, 
scheduled  to  stert  in  the  October 
magazines.  Local  newspapers  will  be 
used  in  selected  markets. 

(^bituatp 


“How  Collective  Bargaining  Works.” 

A  factual  survey  of  labor-man- 
'aiieroent  relaUons  in  leading  Ameri- 
^  Industries  ...  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

If  you’re  interested,  concerned  or 
involved  in  collective  bargaining  you  KENNETH  S.  BEALL,  40,  state  editor 


can  ill  afford  to  ignore  this  omnibus. 
Don’t  put  it  in  the  class  to  pick  up 
and  read  from  end  to  end.  It  won’t 
go  down  that  easily.  It’s  an  out  and 
out  encyclopaedia,  a  text-book.  Six¬ 
teen  trades  and  industries  were  inves¬ 
tigate  some  mass  production,  some 
not  ’The  results  are  reported  in  this 
book:  Daily  Newspapers,  Book  and 
Job  Printing.  Building  Construction, 
Bituminous  Coal,  Anthracite,  Rail- 


of  the  Cleveland  Press,  with  which 
he’d  been  associated  15  years,  died 
Sept.  4  after  a  long  illness. 

John  F.  Cogcswell,  57,  feature 
writer  for  the  Boston  Sunday  Post 
died  Sept.  2. 

John  P.  Walsh,  86,  a  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 
many  years  until  his  retirement  in 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED’’ 

(Caih  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timei  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timjs  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NIGHT 
FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT 
WEEK’S  ISSUE 
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roads.  Men’s  Clothing,  Hosiery,  Steel,  home  in  count  five  overage  words  to  the  line.  Mini-  Photo  Encraver 


Help  Waatod  (Coat'd) 

Editor-Beporter  needed  immediately  for 
s,inall  i’enua.  Daily  within  100  miles 
Phila.-N.  Y.  C.  This  $25  job  requires  a 
$50  man.  However,  opportunity  to  ^ain 
broader  experience  is  excellent.  IV^ite 
fully,  including  phone  number  and  when 
available.  Box  1572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ezimrienced  Display  Salesman  for  75.000 
city  with  war  indu.stries  and  army 
schools.  Steady  job  with  salary  and 
bonus.  Prefer  applicant  from  Southwest, 
(live  complete  information,  including  age. 
draft,  experience,  salary,  etc.  Also  need 
woman  with  pencil-layout  experience  all 
types  accounts.  Paul  Allingham,  Globe- 
News,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Experienced  draft  exempt  reporter.  Good 
character.  Permanent  position  small  daily. 
Milton  Evening  Standard.  Milton,  Penns. 

Foreman  wanted  far  daily  newspaper  in 
Middle  West.  Averages  $50  weekly. 
Send  picture  and  references  to  Box  1585, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Later  this  fall  will  need  woman  copy  reader, 
head  writer.  Give  experience,  references, 
enclose  small  photo  if  possible.  Box  1595, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Automobiles,  etc. 

To  understand  collective  bargain 


Franklin,  Mass. 

John  B.  Mackenzie,  ghost-writer 
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ing,  first  read  all  the  history  on  the  for  James  J.  Corbett,  when  the  pugilist 
subject:  Collective  bargaining  rights  syndicated  a  weekly  letter  on  fistic 
were  won  by  organized  pressure  or  topics,  died  in  Royal  Victoria  hospital, 
peaceful  persuasion  on  a  wide  Indus-  Montreal,  Aug.  26. 
trial  front.  Collective  labor  agree-  Albert  Jehu  Hare,  91,  retired  editor 


mum  spue*  accoptubU  for  publicution  ii 
throo  linos.  Koyod  roplios:  Advortisors  who 
koy  thoir  ods  in  cor#  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  should  consider  this  os  throo  words. 


merits  cover  about  11  million,  or  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  nearly  40  mil¬ 
lion  employed  wage  and  salary  work¬ 
ers.  Collective  bargaining  agreements 
don’t  work  by  themselves  .  .  .  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  machinery  set  up,  but 
even  more  so  “on  the  attitudes,  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment  of  the  per¬ 
sons  involved.’’ 

How  Collective  Bargaining  Works 
records  this  history. 

Unfortunately,  a  shortcoming  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  book  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  it’s  too  factual.  In 
I  neglecting  to  analyze  the  men  behind 
*  collective  bargaining  agreements;  the 
personalities,  the  circumstances,  the 
drama  of  negotiations;  How  George 
Berry  settles  a  dispute  with  a  phone 
call;  How  Harvey  Kelly’s  deep  re¬ 
sonant  voice  punctures  another  “sa¬ 
cred  cow”;  with  such  neglect,  the 
Committee  has  missed  an  interesting 
if  not  essential  point.  This  over¬ 
sight  however,  is  quite  possibly  in¬ 
tentional,  since  any  injection  of  per¬ 
sonalities  into  the  discussion  would 
lead  to  editorial  opinion.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  that  organized  How  Collective 
Bargaining  Works  wanted  to  present 
collective  bargaining  through  case 
histories.  ’The  approach  is  as  aca- 
ifcmic  as  possible.  The  presentation  is 
with  as  little  bias  as  possible. 

This  book  is  only  a  factual  foreword. 
It  is  stated  that  “On  the  basis  of  the 
information  in  these  pages,  and  of 
such  other  knowledge  as  they  may 
have,  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  prepare  a  report  which  will  con¬ 
tain  the  committee’s  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  collective  bargaining  and 
*  program  of  action  to  deal  with  them. 


who  went  to  Indian  Territory,  now 
Oklahoma,  in  1904  and  founded  two 
Oklahoma  newspapers,  died  at  his 
home  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  last  week.  He 
was  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Union  County  Journal  at  Maysville, 
Ohio,  for  18  years,  went  to  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  where  he  started  the  present 
day  Muskogee  Times-Democrat. 

John  W.  Burchinal,  81,  veteran 
newspaperman  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
died  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Hospital  on 
September  1  from  injuries  he  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  fall  from  the  window  of  a 
room  in  his  hotel  at  Steubenville, 
Ohio.  He  was  editor  of  the  Steuben¬ 
ville  (Ohio)  Gazette  from  1919  until 
1925. 

William  N.  Albee,  62,  formerly  a 
reporter  and  later  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository, 
and  who  had,  since  1916,  conducted 
his  own  advertising  business  in  De¬ 
troit,  died  Sept.  5  at  his  home  in 
Detroit.  He  retired  in  1925. 

Epharim  L.  Rich,  for  52  years  ad¬ 
vertising  and  office  manager  of  the 
Rumford  Chemical  Company,  Rum- 
ford,  R.  I.,  died  at  a  Providence  hos¬ 
pital  Sept.  4  in  his  84th  year. 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Hotchkiss,  79, 
mother  of  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  died 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Los  An- 


Mcchanicol  Equipment  For  Sol* 

One  4-page  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  section 
in  S-page  frumrs  to  build  16-page  tubular 
up  to  ZU'pages.  Like  new.  complete 
with  reversible  cylinders,  end  wise  ad- 
ju.stinent  on  plate  cylinder,  compensators, 
roll  arms  and  etc.  ALAMEDA  TIMES- 
STAK,  Alameda,  California. 

Mochanicol  Equipment  Wanted 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13%-inch  printing  diameter — 21%-inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Wanted:  Press  unit  or  Decker  type,  24  or 
more  page  rapacity,  on  straight  run;  color 
desirable.  Also  want  stereotype  and  com¬ 
posing  equipment.  Please  give  very  com¬ 
plete  description  and  information.  Box 
1538.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


)N 


lion.” 


geles.  Sept.  5. 

Marine  Capt.  Eugene  M.  Key,  for¬ 
mer  Dallas  Times-Herald  reporter, 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  Pacific  war 
zone. 

Samuel  T.  Hughes,  53  photographer 
for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
Evenmg  News  for ^e  past  nine  and 
will  suggest  policies  useful  both  for  one-half  years,  at  h«  home  in 
the  war  effort  and  for  the  hardly  less  Royalton  on  Aug.  26. 

prodigious  task  of  postwar  reconstruc-  Baudry  Moore,  for  many 

”  years  society  editor,  Augusta  (Ga.) 

Herald,  died  Aug.  24  in  an  Augusta 
hospital  following  an  extended  ill¬ 
ness. 

_  _  Stephen  Joseph  Buckley,  secretary, 

analysis  that  is  coming.  How  Collec-  Newport  (R.  I.)  Herald  Corporation 
tire  Bargaining  Works  will  assist  in  and  one  of  the  oldest  newspapermen 
»n  easier  and  more  rapid  comprehen-  1”  diat  state  in  years  of  continuous 
don  of  the  coming  project.  service,  died  Aug.  25  at  the  age  of  72. 

a  As  director  and  part  owner  of  the 

PLAN  MOT  aCCTTC  HTNC  Herald,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  me- 
iug.  »[  AUb  chanical  end  for  years. 

Company,  Charles  Parkhurst,  Bond,  former 
UnsiilnK**  yfandma’s  Old  Fashioned  financial  writer  of  the  defunct  Boston 
Molasses,  announce  a  (Mass.)  Journal  and  Boston  Tran- 
to  advertising  campaign  script  for  years,  died  recently  at  his 

an/i  September  in  magazines  home  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  at  the  age 

“d  newspapers.  of  86. 


N«wspap«rs  For  Solo 

DftUles  &nd  Weeklies  that  deserve  looking 
into  IIS  owners  entering  armed  service. 
Most  of  our  sales  due  to  age,  health  or 
entering  service.  Investigate  N'owl  W.  H. 
Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

Two  suburban  middlewestem  weeklies.  6im 
jilant.  One  county  seat  official.  Gross 
$7,000.  Both  for  $5,500.  with  $2,500 
down;  balance  $25  a  month.  Box  1582, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Buyers— Sellers  Waitinct  why  i 

not  get  together?  Covet  all  states  — 40 1 
yeact  experience  get  retultt. 

I.  I.  KINCSTON  AiENCT 
HilKiil  Ninimau  IrtkMt 
lickiii,  MliAlm  —  iackNiflllt.  FImIIi  | 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Newspaper  ProperUes  —  Desire  daily  SO¬ 
SO.  000  population  east  or  midwest;  also 
weekly  about  5.000  populatiuii  in  east. 
Cnnffdential.  >Sales.  appraisals,  consolida¬ 
tions,  leases.  L.  P.  Likely,  1708  Times 
Bldg.,  >^w  York. 

We  are  having  some  demand  for  excimTive 
small-town  dailies,  with  fair  prospects  for 
future,  even  if  not  making  much  money 
now-.  Write  us.  LEN  FEIGHNER 
AGENCY,  Nashville,  Michigan. 

Help  Wanted 


A  sequel  with  some  punch  to  it  fol- 
1^,  but  first  comes  the  foundation. 
Tnis^  b(x>k  provides  it.  Certainly  you 
Won  t  want  to  miss  the  report  and 


CLABBIKIED  MANAGER  WANTED 

A  real  opportunity  for  classified  salesman 
or  salesgirl,  now-  employed,  who  wants  to 
become  a  classified  manager.  If  you  have 
aiiibitions  to  run  u  classified  department, 
write  to  E.  J.  De  Velin,  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Muskogee  Phoenix  & 
Times-Democrat,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma, 
stating  your  quulificatiuns,  personal  his¬ 
tory.  salary  expected,  and  giving  two 
character  references. 

Desk  Man  wanted  for  small-town  dally — 
man  or  woman.  State  experienee.  refer¬ 
ences.  wages.  News-Journal,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

District  circulation  man,  $35  start,  but 
want  man  capable  of  achieving  promotion 
to  better  job.  Draft-exempt.  Box  1594, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 

Our  city  branches  are  miniature  rirculation 
departments.  Capable  District  Managers, 
looking  for  an  opfiortunity  w-here  ability 
and  energy  count,  are  advanced  to  Branch 
Manager  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Must 
have  car.  Write  Box  1461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Dunlex  pressman  wanted,  ex|>erienced.  J.  C. 
Phillips,  Borger  Daily  Herald,  Borger, 
Texas. 


must  be  draft  exempt. 
Write  or  wire  Port  Smith  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  Port  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Reporter  to  cover  general  a.-isigniuents  with 
some  real  newspaper  experience.  The 
Leader  -  Republican  -  Herald,  Gloversville, 

N.  Y. 

Wanted  by  Oblo  daily:  young  man  (draft 
exempt),  or  woman,  for  general  report¬ 
ing  and  taking  pictures.  Write  stating 
qualifications  and  salary  desired.  Box 
1575  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Draft  deferred  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  (man  or  woman),  four  years  or  more 
experienee  selling  and  layouts.  Good  set¬ 
up.  Progressive  town  and  paper.  Sell 
yourself  in  letter.  Enclose  photo.  Canton 
(lUinoig)  Daily  Ledger. 

Wanted:  Tubular  Pressman  (Duplex)  16 
l)ugcs— weekly  operation  ]>ublishing  sev¬ 
eral  weekly  papers  riiiiiiing  over  100.000 
jier  week.  Ideal  working  conditions,  near 
metropolitan  center.  Periiianeiit  to  right 
individual.  Open  shop.  Write  complete, 
stating  salary,  experience,  references. 
Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SitvatiaRS  Waatad 

Adauoistrative 

Accountant — unusually  well-grounded  in  all 
newspaper  accounting  detail,  bottom  to 
top.  Former  A.  B.  C.  auditor.  Former 
Chief  Accountant  of  outstanding  New 
York  City  pnblication ;  and  also  of  two 
small-city  daily  newspapers.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1492,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

AIDE  TO  PUBLISHER 
OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Have  had  over  twenty  years’  training  under 
one  of  the  beat  newspaper  executives  in 
America.  Thoroughly  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  entire  responsibility  of  business  man¬ 
agement.  Can  secure  the  cooperation  and 
loyalty  of  employees  which  reflects  in  low 
cost  production.  In  the  forties.  Draft 
exempt.  Now  employed.  My  services  wiH 
pay  you  excellent  dividends. 

Box  1412 _ Editor  A  Publisher 

AN  UNUSUAL  COMBINATION 
Executive  accountant  capable  of  over  lap¬ 
ping  positions  of  circulation  manager  and 
auditor-office  manager.  Heavy  experience 
on  large  and  small  papers.  Know  ABC. 
Harried,  college  education.  City  under 
50.000.  Box  1502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

Capable  and  thoroug^hly  experienced  news¬ 
paper  executive.  Formerly  Business  Man¬ 
ager  large  metropolitan  newspaper  where 
employed  twenty-five  years.  Expert  on 
low-cost  production.  Past  record  speaks 
for  itself.  Well  known  in  newspaper  field, 
with  highest  reputation.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1498,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Advertising  Director,  Business  or  Oen.  Mfr. 
Thorongh  investigation  invited  my  twenty- 
four  years!,  experience  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  two  outstanding  dailies  .  .  .  business 
manager  sizable  property  .  .  .  general 
manager  evening  with  50.000  eircnlation. 
Supervised  all  departments.  Age  46,  good 
health.  Box  1499,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OR  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
My  experience  in  newspapering  has  been 
strictly  on  the  business  side — twenty-five 
years  to  be  exact — with  two  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  newspaper  organizations, 
and  for  the  paat  three  years  as  owner  and 
publisher  of  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Will  serve  a  publisher  anywhere  for  the 
duration  or  longer.  Complete  details  ar.d 
substantial  references  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Draft  exempt,  married  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Would  prefer  salary  and 
bonus  arrangement  based  on  results.  Box 
1530,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Cblef  Accountant,  Comptroller,  Bnslness 
BCanager;  C.P.A.  (N.  Y,  1927),  age  43. 
3-A,  intelligent,  thoroughly  competent. 
Fifteen  yeara  newspaper  work — ten  as 
Chief  Accountant  Urge  Eastern  paper. 
Will  start  at  $5,000.  Box  1552,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHeJ 


Sitvotieiis  Woatod 
AdauittratiTe  (Coat’d) 


SHaoHoas  Woated 
AdrertMUf  (Coat’d) 


Sifaotieai  Waatad 

AdTertitiaf  (Coat’d) 


BaslnOM  Manavor,  with  an  anuaaally  sound 
all-round  experience  every  phase  all  de- 
partmenta  of  a  newspaper,  desires  salary- 
bonus  arrangement  to  build  publication 
still  retaining  its  good  name,  or  where 
old  age  desires  to  retire  but  willing  to  let 
an  efficient  jjrofit-producing  manager  re¬ 
juvenate  business  both  inside  ,and  out. 
References  from  outstanding  eitisens  of 
home  state  and  nationally-known  execu¬ 
tives.  Box  1587,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AdTortislng  Manager-Top  Salesman,  five-man 
department,  A-l  record  as  go-getter  and 
producer  I  Promotional  ideas  netted  over 
500,000  lines  1941.  Twelve  years’  pres¬ 
ent  position.  Now  earning  $60.00  plus. 
Thirty-six  .years  of  age,  married,  one 
child.  Wants  change.  Box  1507,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Foraer  AdTortislng  Manager  now  on  big- 
city  paper  seeks  managership  of  small, 
Eastern  daily;  solid  year  of  gains  in  pres¬ 
ent  job;  twelve-year  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  as  new-business- builder;  good  copy, 
layouts;  young,  energetic,  knows  the 
game.  Married,  deferred.  Box  1534, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Man  43,  draft  exempt,  desires  change.  Per¬ 
manently  employed  for  past  sixteen  years' 


.  .  . 

on  same  Southern  daily,  22,000  circula¬ 
tion,  as  assistant  publisher  and  auditor. 
Fully  qualified  as  assistant  publisher, 
auditor,  buyer  and  credit  manager.  Char¬ 
acter  A-l.  Permanent  proposition  only. 

lOlisher. 


AdTorUsing  promotion,  layouts,  copy  and 
salesmen’s  presentations  that  sell  and 
build  up  lineage.  Lettering  artist.  Twenty 
years’  metropolitan  experience.  (No  sell¬ 
ing.)  Draft  exempt.  Box  S.  S.  18*2, 
Springfield,  Missouri. 


Box  1515,  Editor  Sc  Pub 


Puhliabar’s  Aaslatant,  BnslneM  Manager, 
Comptroller.  Twenty-five  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience — five  as  comptroller  and 
executive  assistant  to  publisher  of  well- 
known  metropolitan  daily.  Capable  of 
assuming  responsibility  and  directorahip. 
Thoroughly  versed  in  newspaper  proce¬ 
dure.  Draft  exempt.  Now  employed.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1570,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher.  _ 


Secretary-oSce  assistant — anxious  to  make 
change.  Thirteen  years’  experience  with 
trade  publications  in  advertising-produc¬ 
tion  department.  Good  stenographer. 
Rapid  typist.  Capable  responsibility. 
Managerial  ability.  Desire  $32-$35  start 
but  pleasant  working  conditions  and  ad¬ 
vancement  more  important.  New  York. 
Box  1569,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Some  Publisher  is  Asking 
WHERE  CAN  I  FIND  A 
GOOD  BUSINESS  MANAGER— 


SitnotioRs  Wanted 
Advordsiag 


Advertising.  Business,  Promotion  —  Sales- 
minded  Manager.  Long  record  as  real 
producer  under  various  conditions.  All 
'round  morning,  evening,  large  and  small- 
city  experience.  Now  located  East.  Seek¬ 
ing  more  desirable  permanent  opportun¬ 
ity.  Married,  responsible  every  way.  Rea¬ 
sonable  salary  .  .  .  bonus  basis  preferred. 
Box  1553,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


education,  fine  appearance.  Employed 
“  "  '  ~  ’  ,  Editor  $ 


Excellent  references.  Box  1453. 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager;  15  years’ 
experience  in  some  of  this  country’s  hot¬ 
test  competitive  fields.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fundamentals,  sales,  promotion, 
credits,  collections.  Capable  of  installing 
system  if  necessary.  Believer  in  high 
rates.  Ten  successful  rate  raises  to  my 
credit.  Married,  age  42,  likely  to  be 
classified  4'F.  Active,  sound.  Good  cre¬ 
dentials.  Present  employer  knows  of  de¬ 
sire  to  change.  Reason  —  want  larger 
opportunity.  Would  consider  business  or 
advertising  managership  in  smaller  plant. 
Box  1431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Advortisln$  Rxocntlve,  with  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  classified  and  local  display 
experience  on  two  Middleweatem  Metro 
politan  newsiiapers,  seeks  an  opportunity 
on  a  paper  in  a  city  of  approximately 
15,000  to  50.000.  Married,  draft  exempt. 
Reference.  Prefer  Middle  West.  Box 
1545.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesman,  versatile,  has  earned  $300  per 
week,  knows  advertising  (newspaper, 
magazine,  direct  mail  and  syndicate) ; 
also  newspaper  syndicate  work;  can 
write ;  employed  in  business  injnred  by 
war  —  wants  a  high-grade  proposition. 
Gentleman  college  graduate.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1510,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Special  promotion  aaloamaa  and  diaplay. 
Eight  years  in  half  million  city;  wants 
to  make  a  change — salary  or  eommiasion. 
Box  1413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sncceasfal,  agperlenced  newspaper  advertis- 
1— edit 


Classified  Manager;  city  150,000  up;  age 
36;  exempt;  four  years  college;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  with  hard  work  and  use  of 
Parish-Phillips  service  made  phenomenal 
gains  in  ad  count — inches  last  12  months; 
best  references  as  to  character,  ability, 
enterprise.  Box  1493,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ing  man — editorial  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion — wants  betterment.  Public  relations, 
magazine,  radio,  trade  paper,  or  what 
have  you.  College  journalism  graduate. 
Excellent  merchandising  bs^ground. 
plenty  of  imagination.  Deferred,  married, 
now  employed.  Best  references.  Box 
1519,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Olasslfi^  Manager.  Now  employed  Morn 
tion.  T' 


one  who  can  really  make  my  paper  go? 
Here’s  one  who  has  ability,  vision  and 
experience.  Increased  earnings  present 
connection  more  than  2000%  last  year, 
and  this  years’  earnings  will  be  double 
last  years.  Age  47.  References  unex¬ 
celled.  Write  and  I’ll  visit  you  at  my 
own  expense. 

Box  1471  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


ing  -  Evening  combination.  Twenty-one 
years’  experience.  Complete  knowledge  of 
classified,  organization  and  selling.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Sober,  forceful.  Age  40, 
draft  exempt.  Desire  improvement  finan¬ 
cially.  Will  go  anywhere.  City  of  100,000 
or  more  preferred.  Box  1475,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Wanted;  Position  local  or  national  advertis¬ 
ing  managership.  Fifteen  years’  ei^ieri- 
ence.  Executive  past  six  years.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  1505,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Claaaified  Manager,  twelve  years’  top-flight 
experience  in  building  and  developing 
classified.  Good  idea  man,  capable  of 
showing  increased  net  for  publisher  in 
East,  who  wants  the  additional  revenue 
classified  can  produce.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  30.  Married.  Box  1521,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Display  or  Classified  Solicitor  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  Daily.  Twenty  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Guarantee  results.  Married. 
Traveling  three  years,  but  want  steady 
position  here  in  East  because  of  gas  situ¬ 
ation.  Box  1551,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  and  Exacutlva  azparlenea — good 
record,  sober;  age  82,  family  man,  college 


A 


Advertising  Man,  48,  .seeks  permanent  staff 
position;  expert  layoutist,  flui-nt  writer, 
energetic  salesman ;  good  at  originating 
ideas  with  sales  appeal  and  on  promo¬ 
tions;  A.B.  graduate  with  extensive 
knowledge  of  typography:  ran  double  as 
an  editorial  writer.  Prefer  South.  Box 
1587,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  some  of  the  nation’s  finest 
newspapers,  big  league  newspaper  men 
recoinmend  me  as  a  go-getter.  Age  87, 
married,  draft  exempt,  ^eks  location  as 
advertising  manager  in  Southern  city  of 
medium  size.  Box  1559,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  in  present  position 
nine  years.  Due  to  merger,  feel  it  is  to 
my  best  interest  to  make  a  change.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  and  good  references.  Box 
1536.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  now  employed,  seeks 
change  to  city  of  35,U00  to  50.000.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record  for  twenty  years  as  a  real 
linage  builder.  Age  40.  married  one 
child.  Best  references.  Box  1450,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Slanager  with  successful  record 
seeks  connection  with  nea-spaper  (large 
or  small)  requiring  one  with  broad  vi¬ 
sion,  high  standards  and  proven  ability. 
Can  aid  advertisers  to  merchandise  in 
these  days  of  priorities  and  rationings. 
Age  44,  married.  Modest  salary  to  start. 
Box  1488.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman,  42,  married, 

. ally 


family,  physically  fit,  (Draft  3-A4).  Ca¬ 
pable.  Well-informed  all  phases  local- 
national  solicitation.  Preparation  and 


presentation  of  copy,  analysis  merchants’ 
selling  possibilities.  Twenty-two  years’ 
well-rounded  experience.  Best  references. 
Box  1529.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman,  fifteen  years’ 
best  experience.  Good  ideas,  layouts, 
copy,  merchandising.  Like  to  connect 
with  Eastern  Daily  in  town  up  to  100.- 
000.  Sincere  and  ambitious  worker  fami¬ 
liar  with  competitive  selling.  Excellent 
references.  (3-A  in  draft).  Age  30.  Box 
1509.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman;  writer;  sev¬ 
eral  years  New  England  dailies;  cover 
editorial  page  small  daily;  substitnte  for 
duration;  good  education,  experience, 
ability,  refinement.  Box  1402,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Editor  &  Publisher, 
Times  Tower,  Times  Si 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Photography  Dept. , 
The  Daily  Press, 
Ne’wport  Ne’ws ,  Va. 
September  8,  1942 


Gentlemen: 


Please  remove  m.y  name  from  your  card 
files  as  I  am  no’w  emoloyed  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Nev/port  News  Daily  Press 
and  Times  Herald,  at  the  salary  requested. 
This  position  directly  resulted  from  a 
four- time  advertisement  in  your  magazine, 
re:  Box  =tl338.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  have  received  about  ten  replies  to 
my  advertisement,  v/hich  1  consider  very 
good,  especially  since  you  told  me  v;hen 
my  advertisement  was  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion  that  photography  positions  v/ere  a  bit 
scarce . 


Please  accept  my  thanks  for  a  job 
v;ell  done.  I  can  heartil.v  recommend  your 
publication  for  among  other  things,  an 
excellent  situation  wanted  service. 

Again,  many  thanks. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Arthur  E.  Kelly 


Altaatioas  Waatt^ 

ArtiiU-C«rto— iih 


Artlat— sixteen  yearz’  gener*!  irtW:- 
ence  big-eity  uewBptpen; 
outz,  retouching,  thumb-nail  rtL*! 
etc.;  cartoons  reproduced  in  rST®* 
Publisher  and  other  publimti«J?V 
news  and  editorial  writing  exniu* 
married,  draft  exempt;  excetl.jr*’ 
ences.  Box  1470,  Editor  A 
Artlat-Cartoonlat— twenty  yearFdS;ZSr' 
Nationally-known  for 


Young  Lady  (College  Oradnata)  seeks  die- 
play  adTertisinf  position.  Olasaiflod,  dis¬ 
play,  radio  experience.  Box  1247,  Miter 
&  Publisher. 


Toung  hCan,  22.  draft  exempt,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  seeks  position  with  ndverti-iing  d  »* 
partment  of  piibliratioii  or  agency  in  a 
proinotional,  copywriting  or  research 
enpacity.  KnowU*dge  of  copy  and  layout. 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  Some 
experience.  Box  1593.  Kditor  4:  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


— ,T  T.  twcuiy  years'  a 
Nationally-known  for  palntinta.  uw 
tions  in  all  mediums.  Editorial  .Is* 
eral  cartoons  in  leading  D  8  iBai.  e 
newspapers  and  syndicatet  iRS* 
Exempt  from  draft.  Box  147# 

Pn Wisher. 


Cartoonist — a  first  rale  - 

magaiine  experience.  Humor 
terest.  sketch,  comic  strip, 
sports  and  editorial  work  At 
free  lancing  and  interested  in  i?* 
fnli-time  assignment.  Desiross 
with  create  possibilities.  Box  ifi 
Editor  A  Pnblisher.  *** 


^torial  C^ona  today,  that  s;rttri2 
lines  of  tomorrow,  in  striking  ■ 
and  simplicity.  Ont  of  ths  driftwl* 
the  firing  line  with  the  pen  thwauL? 
mens  will  be  cheerfully  subs^Tl 
anywhere.  Box  1482,  Editor  A  piSy, 


SitootloBs  Waiftd 
CircnlaliM 


Ace  CireuUtor,  employed  u  assiitaS^ 
cnlation  manager,  will  consider  ekasn 
circulation  manager,  city  or  cosm  i 
culstor  or  anpervisor.  Married,  in  r 
neat  appearance,  draft  exempt  l,. 
circulation  boy  promotion  tkoraJ? 
Twenty  years’  experience.  RefmS 
Box  1496.  Editor  A  Pnbli.l...  ^ 
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AVATT  AT)T  V 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  A.,i,tut  e 
other  responsible  position.  Ovw 
years’  experience  morning,  evsniit  m 
^nday  35,000  to  160.000  eiKiLr 
Thoroughly  familiar  office  records, 
of  deliveries  and  sales  by  n 
home  delivery  carries,  and  A-l  ee  eeb 
tions.  Box  1554.  Editor  A  P.VH.V,, 


Young  man,  23,  draft  exempt,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  seeks  position  with  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  publication  or  agency  in  a 
promotional.  .  copywriting  or  research 
capacity.  Knowledge  of  production  and 
layout.  Salary  secondary  to  opportunity. 
Some  experience.  Box  1464.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager;  Forceful,  hard-kitm 
executive;  successful  record.  Tvmtra 
years’  metropolitan  and  small-city  mr 
ence.  Qualified  to  relieve  pnbliikir  ms 
pletely  of  all  his  circulation  tad 
ment  problems.  Excellent  refereneii.  it 
48.  All  communications  trested  is  rin; 
confidence.  Box  1561,  Mitor  A  PiUiAr 
Circulation  Manager — forty-eigki  j 

Bfe — twenty-five  years  of  practicsl  m 
psper  6xperi0nc6  on  metropolitii 
secondary  dailies.  Highly  effleisst,  ton 
and  dependable.  Succeisfnl  record  a  a 
executive  and  producer.  Compete  deM 
and  reference*  will  be  preaented  is  mk 
confidence.  Box  1518.  Editor  A  Pibltok 


Circulation  Manager,  twenty  yean'  opr 
ence,  age  40,  married,  elassificstiea  li 
now  working.  Qualifications  sad  mm 
for  seeking  a  change  can  beat  be  told  b 
letter.  Write  Box  1528,  Editor  A  f* 
liaher. 


ClPOtolatiim  Manager — twenty  years'  opr 
ence.  Solid  background,  provta  titoK 
best  references.  Draft  exempt.  Ou  W 
at  low  cost  qualified  AB(3  einilittoi 
can  work  any  department  of  aimpat 
South  preferred.  Will  come  tor  mtorrie 
Tom  Biles,  Georgian  Terrace  Hetd,  A) 
Isnta.  Georgia. 


Circulation  Manager,  age  31,  drift  eirnr 
now  employed  in  executive  tspent 
Have  comprehensive  knowledge  of  uo 
try  and  city  circulation,  home  deHw 
and  dealer  control.  A  real  producR  m 
organizer,  with  a  background  of  eretw 
in  managing  department!  Will  pndir 
references  to  substantiate  zboTr.  Be 
1589.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Circulator,  young,  seasoned. 

nioney-niaker.  draft  ezempt.  Will  (■ 
aider  congenial,  profitable,  ind  ^ 
nenf  connection.  Write  Box  1591,  Edt'" 
A-  Publ i sher.  _ 

City,  country  or  proBotlon  SMUfW- 
do  excalloDt  job  now  and  prsvt 
to  move  into  more  reapeuilbla  »alb* 
in  future.  Age  38,  raarried,  dupsslto* 
Perfect  health.  Unasually  fias  dnm 
tion  background  and  record.  Set  *- 
details.  Box  1484.  Editor  A  Pibttd* 


Alsit 


District  Manager;  Young,  aggrewiw- 
Fourteen  years’  experience  in 
work.  Age  24.  draft  deferred.  Bit"" 
references.  Available  October  lit-  Br 

1592,  Editor  A-  Piililislier.  _ 

National  drenlation  and  distribstisi  av 
zine  man,  28  years  old,  draft  defw 
ten  yesra’  experience  with  loe^* 
national  distributors;  seeks  office  j*V 
New  York,  immediately.  Good  eoneiK 
dent  and  contact  man.  Proa|eb^ 
schemes  by  the  dozen*. 
personnel  experience.  Box  14M,  s®* 

A  Pnblisher. _ _ _ 

Seasoned  Clrcnlator  desires  chssge. 
all  phases  newspaper  rircnlatios-^ 
had  shopping  news,  advertising  y 
distribution  experience.  Has  ssMSto^ 
operated  own  business  —  can  rs* 
department  economically.  Knowi  tou-^ 
problems.  Age  42,  married,  S<x>*^ 
ences.  Box  1490,  Editor  A  Pabliwg_ 


Situation  Wanted  by  expsrlancad  •»— 
tion  man,  with  fifteen  years  of  ^  I 
work,  covering  city  delivery,  mrtl  i 
carrier  promotion.  At  present  cirroi*'  j 
manager  on  amall  daily.  Have 

rtciii-il,  giiod  reference-  ‘■‘I 
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Editor  —  Kx-Scripps-Howard  man,  Pulitzer 
winner,  available  as  editor,  mauaginK  edi¬ 
tor  or  promotion  assistant  to  publisher. 
Age  47.  Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
fpreign  ®jlwt**^empt.  Employed;  good  Editor — eighteen  years’  experience  all  de- 
Consider  any  position  partmenta  of  newspaper  work.  Forceful 

n.T  for  top  men.  Box  1500,  Edi-  writer.  Seeka  connection  with  Daily  or 

^2“p5bliaher  _  large  Weekly  newspaper.  Can  fumith 


- - -~r.-  of  exeepUonal  qn^ea^na; 

U  eitT  Sunday  deaka.  column- 

"•^^Se^ndent.  public  ^tio^ 


references  from  Northern  and  Southern 
papers,  both  in  editorial  and  advertiaing 
departments.  3-B  in  draft — 40  years  old 
— college  background.  Box  1508,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


ti«  aw 
;  dchnB 
IpesI 

Bci  Ipti 
eorMP« 


1 7,  .MsnasennaD.  as,  married,  draft  ex- 
permanent  position  as  re- 
Mrw  or  desk*^.  Worked  on  East  and 
SiuUesUn.  dailies.  Former  literary 
-,!*xiine  editor.  Keen  “nose  for  news, 

SS^erse.  clear,  crisp  style.  Quick,  alert 
Excellent  references.  Jonmaliam 
Box  1476.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

lit.  feature  writer,  accurate  reporter; 

Usptable,  TeraatUe.  reliable;  age  38.  3-A 
draft-  makeup,  layout,  copy  deak,  heads 
Mirrite  experience:  can  produce  special 
eoliUBDS.  weate  radio  programs,  plan  and 
,arr  through  on  promotional  projects: 
iJSuble  at  once.  Box  1535.  Editor  t 

Psbliiher. _ _ _ 

i  lUe  Newspaper  Woman — excellent  record 
u  photographer  and  reporter.  Age  26. 
tingle,  college  graduate  Complete  photo- 
grophic  equipment  and  ear.  Box  1343, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ _ _ 

npipp-  young  woman,  now  employed 

^ilT  one  of  top  10  cities,  more  than  two  _ _ 

Tears'  metropolitan  experience  —  college  Editorial  writer,  page  editor,  on  important 

ITidttite,  gumption,  initiative,  digging  —  j-:i_  ...i,.  -i. -  -d - 

type  reporter,  fresh,  original  ontpnt,  con- 
icisntions  on  beat — seeks  change  because 
differs  policy.  Happy  disposition.  Box 
U87.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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1320.  E* 


Editor  who  has  filled  most  key  spots  on 
metropolitan  morning  daily  seeka  shift  to 
sHernoon  paper.  Seventeen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  draft  proof  as  long  as  fid- 
year-olds  with  three  children  are  draft 
proof  these  days.  Box  1477,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Editor,  Maneytng  Editor  or  Assistant  to 
PuMisher  available.  Lew  produetiea  ooeta 
guaranteed.  Permanent — not  a  duration 
situation  sought.  Box  1414,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Editorial  writer,  former  city  editor,  34,  clas¬ 
sification  3-A,  twelve  years’  experience 
local  and  wire  copy  editing,  reporting. 


Newspaperman,  extensive  daily,  magazine, 
publicity  background,  now  employed  daily 
newspaper,  draft  exempt,  seeka  place  on 
staff  top-flight  daily.  Able  turn  up  and 
write  all-round  news  and  feature  copy 
and  provide  samples  of  work  to  prove  it. 

Box  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Newspaperwoman,  32,  seeks  job  requiring 
mental,  physical  vitality.  Alumnns  es¬ 
teemed  national  daily.  New  York  polities, 
labor,  war  relief,  social  welfare.  Maga- 
xine,  women’s  features.  Research:  labor 
trends,  biographies  of  big  business.  Ex¬ 
perience  mnsie,  book  publishing,  public 
relations.  Conducted  European  tonr. 
Rural  midwest  background.  Box  1560, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Feisonalitj  and  poise,  coupled  with  a  col¬ 
lege  degree,  executive  ability,  and  three 
years’  experience,  make  this  girl  an  A-1 
investment  if  you  want  to  fill  any  editorial 
newspaper  position — feature,  magazine  or 
publicity  berth.  Box  1527,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

Photographer,  wide  experience  on  U.  S.  larg¬ 
est  papers — -draft  free,  industrious  and 
sober — wants  connection  nowl  Box  1504, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


Woman  Rieporter,  experienced  ataffs  leading 
newspapers,  general,  features,  re-write, 
reviews,  all  types  of  editorial  work;  ma¬ 
gazines,  syndicates,  trade  journals,  pub¬ 
licity.  advertising;  also  expert  private 
secretary,  writes  speedy  shorthand ;.  will 
go  anywhere.  Immediately  available.  Beet 
references.  Box  1547,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Writer-Editor-Manager.  Success  record  as 
editorial  executive,  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazine;  competent 
news  and  editorial  writer,  editor  and 
copyreader;  law  training,  experience  in 
production  and  peraonn^;  age  58.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  references.  Box  1543,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

You  can’t  afford  to  overlook  man  back  from 
two  years’  close-up  service  in  England, 
plus  twenty  years’  practical  all-depart¬ 
ments  duty,  U.  S..  Canada,  Europe.  Will 
serve  anywhere,  deak  or  street,  reasonable 
salary.  Linton  Eccles,  3776  Sycamore 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  O^ifornia. 


promotion,  publicity;  will  take  charge  of  Reporter,  feature  writer:  Daily  experience, 

1 _ I _ : _ h.n 


SltaotlMt  W«Rf«4 
Mechaaical 


news  staff  or  editorial  page;  chief  inter¬ 
ests,  local  civic  governmental  affairs.  Box 
1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Alirt  woman  reporter,  single,  thoroughly 
aiperienced  in  general  news  coverage,  all 
voiaea’s  page  features  and  society  work. 
11m  in  planning  assignments,  handling 
COPT.  layouts,  makeup.  Metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefers  New  England;  other 
lectioni  considered.  Excellent  references. 
Boi  1583,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

lanslai  this  means  “to  sound  out”  ofiices 
in  New  York  City  who  can  use  a  young 
mzn.  age  26,  draft  deferred,  single,  some 
reportorisl  experience,  editor  of  small 
trsde  publication,  in  some  capacity  after 
6  PM.  daily.  Box  1550,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. _ 

Ameitcan  Woman,  formerly  Parisian  cor- 
leipoodent  for  American  magazines.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  editing  and  proof-reading  on 
mttsiine.  Speaks,  writes  and  translates 
French.  Free-lance  publicity,  research. 
Sift  for  short,  dynamic  articles  which  suit 
the  timet.  No  objection  to  assisting  in 
-fcrelsrial  work.  Box  1468.  Editor  & 
Pibliehcr. 

ATTENTION  CALIFORNIA! 

Able  Blotter — Deskman 

orwfed  by  lucrative  advertising  sales  work, 
leeki  return  to  REAL  job  as  reporter. 
Age  27,  married  and  one  child ;  classifics- 
tioa  t-A;  college  graduate.  Experienced 
home  organ  editor.  Box  1473,  Editor  A 
PnMieher. _ 

Attraetlvo  young  woman.  College,  Christian, 
UTtrtl  yean’  ext^rience  with  A-1  firms 
incloding  industrial,  trade  association, 
Intacial  sod  statiitieal  publishing  fields. 
Statics,  ehsrtt,  languages,  research, 
vritiag  ability.  Independent  worker — 
good  at  organizing — seeks  opportunity 
vorta  while  research,  survey,  or  factual 
HMkstion.  Box  1539.  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. _ 

AeiUtbU  1-2  days  a  week  for  fast  re  write, 
cipi  readiag,  makeup  in  news,  trade,  re- 
mo.  igMcy  or  publicity  in  New  York  City. 

_  B«I  1448,  Kditor  A  PuMisher. _ 

By  la-roand  newtpeper  men,  sixteen  years’ 
uperieuee,  aged  85,  married,  3  children. 
Cia  Mil,  do  desk  work,  radio,  write  fea- 
publicitje  shorthand ; 
pswic  relations  (including  church,  labor) 

«  ipeeialty;  qualified  under  U.  S.  Civil 
Specialist.  Write 
uoz  1485,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

of  performing  in  any  editorial 
?J***iF  ,^0“,  any  newapeper”  —  excerpt 
Publishers’  letter.  Experience  In- 
reporter,  feature 
writer  ud  editorial  assistant;  rewriting 
•ad  reviewing.  Recently  in  research  and 
proBiotion  work  for  technical  State  pnb- 
graduate.  Box  1474, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Etb  ropottsi  with  several  years  varied  buai- 
»Mi  experience.  A  few  months’  experi- 
r?**  daily  on  general  assignments. 

auia^  i-p  but  carried  fight  to  appeal 
hwd  for  1-A  classification.  Have  had 
oditing  YMCA  paper.  Will 

_  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

-  DO  YOU  NEED  ME! 

pica  up,  where  any  picture  editor  called 
y  Dnelo  Sam,  left  off.  Thirty  years’ 
,  *F»dieaM  field  as  news-assignment, 
•"**„Pie<ure  editors.  Last  six 
J-  ^  •'iN  The  New  York  Times  picture 
.^mon.  Box  1467.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

with  your  staff?  Consider 
>  tal.  Smith  Cnlleffa 


Eastern  daily,  seeks  change.  Rounded 
reportorisl,  editorial  experience,  in  re¬ 
spects  exceptional.  Academic  education 
creditable.  Accustomed  initiative  and  di¬ 
rection.  Production  record  to  show  com¬ 
petence.  Principles,  personality  accept¬ 
able.  Age  41,  family.  Prefer  East.  Box 

1517,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

Experienced  Woman,  25,  now  state  editor 
city  daily.  Versatile  reporter.  Journalism 
graduate.  Wants  any  New  York  job.  Box 

1441,  Editor  A  Publiaher, _ 

For  Syndication:  trade,  realty,  fine  arts, 
novelties.  Scenario  service,  radio  pro¬ 
grams  carrying  a  high  grade  musical 
publicity  during  duration.  Will  work 
double-head  .  .  .  news  .  .  .  advertising. 
No  publicity  without  paid  space.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS’  SERVICE  -  STANDARD.  St. 

Petersburg,  Florida. _ _ 

Oirl  Reporter  and  Feature  Writer,  21,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Experience  on  small  town 
newspapers  and  national  msgasine.  Good 
theatrical  and  radio  background.  Can 
handle  a  Speed  Graphic.  Box  1458,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

HOMESICK 

seasoned  newsman,  whose  second  home  is 
copy  desk,  yearns  for  return  to  pencils, 
shears,  paste  pot,  cuspidor ;  thirteen 
years’  metropolitan  deak,  rewrite,  repor¬ 
torisl,  editing;  established  magazine 
writer;  aces  at  features.  Age  29,  thor¬ 
oughly  alert,  married.  3-A;  daily,  weekly, 
industrial — anywhere  I  Box  1486,  Editor 

A  Publiaher. _ 

Managing  Editor  available  immediately. 
Knows  how.  Educated  the  hard  way  in 
news  and  feature  values,  staff  manage¬ 
ment,  economy  methods.  Just  left  Gov¬ 
ernment  job  with  “Excellent"  efficiency 
rating.  Teetotaler.  Draft  exempt.  Con¬ 
sider  city  or  copy  desk.  Box  1549,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  45,  married,  family,  seeka 
change  of  position  on  daily  in  30-50,000 
city.  Energetic,  well  qualified  by  experi¬ 
ence;  college  graduate;  sober  and  reli¬ 
able;  willing  to  come  for  interview;  good 
production,  quality  news;  management. 
Excellent  references.  Write  Box  1511, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  proficient,  24  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies — employed  nights — 
wants  day  work,  but  will  consider  any 
suitable  position  offering  advancement. 
Prefer  independent  or  Republican  paper. 
Age  47,  war  veteran,  family.  Box  1472, 

Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

Memo  to  PubUshara:  Send  for  detailed  rec¬ 
ord  of  versatile  editor,  46,  with  twenty- 
two  years’  experience  on  small  and  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Has  handled  deak,  poli¬ 
tics,  editorials;  now  news  executive.  Em¬ 
ployer  will  vouch  for  ability.  College; 
married.  Box  1532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

National  magaafne  contributor  and  ghost 
writer  (newspaper  background)  offers 
original  ideas  and  colorful  copy  for  mod¬ 
erate  salary  on  job  with  future.  Top 
references.  Age  84;  draft  atatni,  S-A 
(three  dependents).  Live  anywhere.  Box 
1514,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

Newap^ter  team,  husband  37,  twelve  years’ 
reporter,  city  editor,  pnbliaher,  4-F 
(alight  limp)  ;  wife,  30,  eight  years'  re¬ 
porter,  featurei,  rewrite.  Employed  lead¬ 
ing  Southern  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1522.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaperman  —  experieiiceil  ns  tt‘Iegr;it)li 
t-clitor.  city  ile.-.k  —  hiive  doiii-  fejitiires; 
now  spci'inlizing  in  foods  nationally  estali- 
li.sli(*d  trade  paper.  Married,  sober.  Em¬ 
ployed  present  position  thirteen  years 
— war  may  end  it — therefore  this  eoiin- 
ter  offensive.  Box  1.383.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


general  assignment,  police,  city  hall,  mid- 
western  city.  Also,  five  years’  previous 
experience.  New  York  publicity.  Knows 
make-up,  desk,  headlines.  Well  trained. 
Seeks  permanent  position,  weekly,  daily, 
pnblicity.  Married,  draft  deferred.  Box 
1562.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 


Seasoned  editorial  and  news  executive  seeks 
new  field  where  enterprise,  energy  is  ap¬ 
preciated  ;  beyond  draft  age,  good  health, 
temperate,  good  circulation  ideas,  suc¬ 
cessful  staff  director,  good-will  builder, 
budget  guardian.  Now  employed,  fine  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

SEASONED  NEWS  MAN 

seeks  editor  or  managing  editorship  post  in 
city  up  to  30,000;  above  45;  good  writer; 
enterprising  news  executive:  always  em¬ 
ployed;  experienced  all  posts  up  to  pnb- 
lisher;  will  go  anywhere.  Box  1516,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Small  City  Daily  Editor  who  can  fit  into 
your  community  and  add  new  warmth  ami 
sparkle  to  your  newspaper.  Experienced. 
Talented  writer.  Sound  judgment.  Mar¬ 
ried.  3-A  in  draft.  Available  soon.  Box 
1586,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

Sports  Editor  of  43,000  circnlation  evaning 
daily  seeks  similar  position  with  Eastern 
paper;  34,  married.  3-A;  fifteen  years’ 
experience.  Employed.  Box  1445,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Telegraph  Editor.  Fifteen  years’  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience;  thoroughly  familiar  all 
war  fronts,  international  affairs,  and 
national  picture;  handle  any  copy  desk 
or  news  writing  job;  married,  draft  ex¬ 
empt;  employed;  best  references;  prefer 
Southwest,  bnt  go  anywhere.  Box  1491, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

Top-notch  Newspaper  Woman.  Experienced 
reporter,  editor,  radio  writer,  city  and 
Sunday  desks  of  metropolitan  papers; 
handle  art  and  rough  layout;  firit-claaa 
newapsper  or  radio  station  job  in  East 
where  initiative,  background,  writing 
ability  and  technical  knowledge  are  well 
paid.  Box  1497,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Twenty  years’  of  dlversifled  hackgronnd  in 
news  reporting,  editing.  Well-recommend- 
ed.  Live,  sggreseive.  Good  health,  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits.  Single.  Seek  position 
imall  daily,  weekly,  moderate  salary. 
“Industrious,  conscientious  worker,  faith¬ 
ful  to  every  duty,”  states  one  publisher. 
Box  1544,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Want  position  as  Editor  or  Reporter.  Eight¬ 
een  yesra’  editorial  experience  in  large 
and  small  cities.  Can  produce  successful, 
newsy  paper  in  face  of  stiff  competition. 
Full  details  on  request.  Age  39.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Salary  $37.50.  Wallace  Roberts, 
1329  Campbell  Avenue,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


A  young  married  man,  3-A,  with  thirteen 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  together  with  foreman’s  ex¬ 
perience,  desiree  a  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  Location  is  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  Beat  of  references.  Box  1546, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman  —  fifteen  years’ 
experience  Metropolitan  dailies.  Age  43. 
Low  |)age  cost,  discipline,  harmony  guar¬ 
anteed.  Know-  ITU  law'.  References. 
B(>^_  1^96.  E^tor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  of  morning,  eva¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  combination  desiree 
change.  Box  1541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mr.  Fuhllaher,  if  you  need  new  life  in  your 
mechanical  department — rif  you  want  re¬ 
sults — give  this  ad  a  chance  to  prove  this 
man’s  ability.  First  time  available  in 
more  than  twenty  years  service  in  me¬ 
chanical  management.  Box  1480,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  pressroom  foreman.  Knows  first- 
class  black  and  color  printing  on  all 
make  presses.  Military  and  selective 
service  occupation  exempt.  Box  1513, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
PRESSMAN-gTEaiEOTYPE  FOREMAN 

seventeen  years’  combination  on  Duplex 
Tubular  Presses.  Desires  change— go  any¬ 
where.  Thorough  knowledge  all  phases, 
both  departments.  Efficient,  reliable;  can 
improve  your  present  publication.  Color 
experience.  Samples  of  work  on  request. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1494.  Editor 
A  Pnblisber. 

Pressroom  Superintendent  availnblc  at  once. 
Twenty-three  years’  experience  on  daily 
of  58,000.  running  plenty  color.  Age  4.3. 
married.  University  graduate.  Box  1590. 
Editor  A  l*ublisber. 

Prodnetion  man  with  rounded  experience  in 
morning  and  evening  fields  aa  an  efficient 
coordinator  of  mechanical  operations  and 
liaison  between  news  room,  circulation 
department  and  bnaineaa  office.  Well 
qnslifi^  in  cost  control  methods  and  qual¬ 
ity  printing  under  severe  delivery  sched- 
ules.  Box  1524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Prodnetion  Manager  will  sseist  General 
Manager  and  assume  full  responsibility 
for  all  mechanical  departmenta  in  every 
detail.  Will  coordinate  all  departments 
to  expedite  mechanical  production.  Prac¬ 
tical  and  consultant  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1523,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


^Smith  College.  Seven  years'  hnsi-  Newspaperman,  experienced  editor  and 


!*?**:  J®"  years’  prominent '  New  York 
agent.  Some  journalism — some 
sales  promotion  and  con- 
references.  Aims  at 
Of  publicity.  Box 
*«».  id, tor  A  Publisher. 


writer,  draft  exempt,  wants  permanent 
position  as  managing  or  telegraph  editor 
of  evening  daily,  or  industrial  publicity 
post.  Now  employed,  and  able  to  furnish 
excellent  references.  Box  1557,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Somewhere  In 
The  United  States 


a  iH’W.-ipaiHT  that  ‘-an  Usf* 
an  airfcrn‘f*!’‘ivi*  Girl  Repnrtrr. 
iVaiurf*  Wriler,  Book  Critic: 
a  tfir!  who  n)V‘  ntep  by  step 
to  lx*  fflitor  ot  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  weekly  newspaper  with  a 
eoiitrollefl  circulation  of  250. • 
(MM) — ;i  tfjri  who  has  a  sin- 
ce>sful  reeorfl  of  exclusive 
iM*ws  aiul  feature  stories, 
many  of  which  were  ohtaine<l 
on  her  own  initiative,  and 
which  in  one  case  drew  85',* 
readier  interest — a  »rirl  who 
lovf-s  a  touifh  joh— has  talent 
but  i.’^  no  prima  donna.  She 
is  20.  per.sonahle  and  un¬ 
married. 

Ko\  I5K0. 

Kditor  ik  Publisher 


SitaaHoas  Waatad 
PnUkity 

PubUclty  Director,  famed  Eetoe  Park  Ragien 
in  the  Rockiee,  Natiaa’e  Mo.  1  Veeation 
Area,  open  for  offers  aeon.  Make  your 
pobticity  pix  and  infermatioa  relosaes 
newsworthy  with  origiaol  ideas  and  pre¬ 
sentation.  Sixteen  yeare*  radio,  nawspa- 
per  and  pnblio  relations  axporionoe.  Take 
own  pix.  $200,000  nowapapor  and  maga¬ 
zine  publicity  spaea  last  year  without  ad¬ 
vertising  fund.  Age  35.  Draft-deferred. 
Box  1442,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

Publicity  director,  ten  yesra'  experience  in 
real  estate,  institutional  and  aoaoeintion 
promotion,  seeks  part-time  connection 
with  large  mannfactnrer  or  organization, 
preferably  in  war  work  in  or  near  New 
York  City.  Would  consider  full-time  if 
financial  arrangements  satisfactory.  Box 
1495,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

Top-flight  public  relhttona  nina,  in  business 
that  beesjne  war  csanalty,  seeka  connec¬ 
tion.  Twenty-five  years  unniusl  experi¬ 
ence  in  publicity,  advertising,  newspaper 
reporting,  magazine  and  ghost  writing; 
personnel  work,  idea  promotion  fund 
raising.  Forty-five  years’  old.  non-draft- 
able.  Convincing  testimonials  of  ability 
and  adaptability.  Box  1483,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Twenty-five  years’  experienoe  aa  editor; 
public  relations  director,  feature  writer. 
Own  publicity  agency  highly  snccesaful. 
Want  to  live  in  South  or  near  New  York. 
Former  head  Railway  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment.  Editor  of  daily  and  weekly;  also 
nisgazine.  Contacts  everywhere.  Write 
anything.  Box  1478.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


ARTHUR  T.  ROBB,  conductor  of 
the  “Shop  Talk"  column,  is  on 
vacation  this  week.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article,  “Schools  Shoulder 
New  Responsibility,"  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr. 
Murphy  is  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  and  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour- 
nolism.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  a  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 


SCHOOLS  of  journali^  in  the  United 

States  face  a  new  responsibility  in 
adjusting  their  programs  and  philoso¬ 
phies  to  the  world 
Sckeolt  of  psychological  and 

on  physical  warfare.  Be¬ 

cause  of  their  con- 

Wor  Basis  cern  for  the  world  as 

it  is  and  the  intensely 
practical  character  of  their  peacetime 
programs  the  schools  have  been  aware 
of  the  problems  to  be  solved  and  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  meeting 
the  emergencies. 

The  first  thing  that  one  notices  in 
checking  the  courses  in  journalism  at 
this  time  is  that  all  of  them  are  on 
a  wartime  basis.  The  course  in  re¬ 
porting,  for  example,  draws  on  war 
news  and  war  situations  for  much  of 
its  illustrative  matter;  objective  re¬ 
porting  is  taught  from  the  American 
rather  than  the  international  point  of 
view;  and  responsibility  is  emphasized 
in  the  sense  that  it  foreshadows  in¬ 
telligent  self-censorship  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  Distinctions  are 
made  between  the  reporting  practices 
appropriate  to  times  of  war  and  times 
of  peace.  It  is  significant,  especially 
to  beginners,  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  news  in  the  newspaper  in  America 
is  written  as  it  was  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  so  far  as  actual 
censorship  is  concerned.  This  means 
that  graduates,  in  their  first  positions, 
will  write  and  edit  local  news  with 
much  the  same  point  of  view  and 
emphasis  and  detail  that  obtained  be¬ 
fore  Dec.  8,  1941.  Only  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  larger  and  more  special¬ 
ized  tasks  of  reporting  and  editing 
will  they  give  the  bulk  of  their  time 
to  stories  in  which  war  attitudes  and 
inhibitions  must  function  on  a  high 
plane. 

In  the  professional  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  there  is  a  full  appreciation  of 
these  matters;  the  elementary  course 
in  reporting  is  still  concerned  with 
story  form  and  the  several  “w’s,”  with 
handling  of  simple  news  stories  of 
meetings,  deaths,  sports,  speeches, 
and  interviews.  The  follow-up  course 
is  concerned  with  a  little  more  in¬ 
tensive  workout  on  city  and  civic 
news  and  local  angles  of  general 
stories.  Only  in  courses  which  have 
the  status  of  advanced  reporting  and 
specialized  reporting,  whether  under 
a  distinctive  name  or  at  the  end  of 
more  general  courses,  do  professional 
students  devote  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  stories  which  should  be  cen¬ 
sored  in  whole  or  in  part.  Thus  mat¬ 
ters  of  news  instruction  are  kept  in 
perspective  and  there  is  a  progression 
from  minor  to  major  concern  just  as 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  work  actually  done  on  papers 
after  graduation. 

The  instructors  in  reporting  have 
made  the  fundamental  concession  to 


the  war  effort  in  requiring  students 
to  look  at  everything  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  point  of  view.  This  does  not  ruin 
the  character  of  reporting  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  discipline;  it  does  not  make 
reporting  a  matter  of  half-baked  and 
one-sided  special  pleading.  It  merely 
brings  into  relief  details  that  have 
been  neglected  in  the  period  of  re¬ 
porting  news  from  the  world  wide  or 
international  point  of  view.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  an  obituary,  it  now  'ecomes 
important  to  know  what  a  man  did  for 
his  country  during  the  first  world 
war;  that  becomes  newsworthy — a  few 
years  ago  it  was  neglected  and  over¬ 
looked  and  sometimes  even  eliminated 
in  small  town  dailies. 

What  has  here  been  said  about  the 
courses  in  reporting  is  suggestive  and 
illustrative.  Changes  are  carried 
through  the  complete  pattern  of  jour¬ 
nalism  courses.  In  copyreading  and 
editing,  in  feature  writing  and  news 
photography,  in  editorial  and  critical 
writing,  in  radio  news  and  script 
studies,  in  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  in  principles,  ethics,  and  public 
opinion  analysis,  in  advertising  and 
circulation,  all  courses  are  geared  to 
wartime  practice  and  wartime  prob¬ 
lems.  Even  such  a  course  as  history 
of  journalism  is  changed  to  dwell 
upon  the  full  and  deep  meaning  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  a  democracy, 
the  long  and  painful  struggle  that 
produced  the  distinctive  American 
press,  the  character  of  the  press  and 
propaganda  in  previous  wars,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  ethics  of  American 
journalism  to  the  fundamental  and 
basic  law  of  the  United  States,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Freedom  with  responsibility  is  given 
its  appropriate  meaning  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  all-out  war. 

*  *  * 

INCIDENTALLY,  one  effect  of  the 

war  has  been  to  show  why  teachers 
of  journalism  have  not  given  indis¬ 
criminate  support  to 
New  Approach  so-called  social  sci- 

to  History  ence  courses  in  the 
universities  and  col- 
Coursos  leges.  It  is  now  ap¬ 
parent  that  many 
courses  taught  as  American  history, 
American  government  and  politics, 
American  economics,  and  American 
sociology  were  producing  graduates 
who  were  highly  critical  of  American 
institutions  rather  than  appreciative 
and  tolerant  of  them.  Teachers  of 
journalism  have  been  aware  of  this 
situation  for  years  and  have  avoided 
sending  students  into  many  social 
science  courses  whose  names  were 
misleading.  They  have  been  wary  of 
many  courses  of  general  character  in 
political  science  and  sociology  and  of 
a  considerable  number  in  economics 
and  history.  These  courses,  just  like 
scholarship  and  research,  have  been 
used  to  discredit  American  achieve¬ 
ments  and  institutions  and  traditions 
and  to  teach  ill-supported  theories  in 
the  guise  of  facts  and  findings.  In 
some,  the  instruction  has  consisted  of 
an  enumeration  of  pros  and  cons 
which  has  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  the  minds  of  the  imma¬ 
ture  students. 

The  war  is  showing  up  the  faults 
of  teaching  and  research  in  the  social 
sciences  and  vindicating  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  teachers  of  journalism  who 
have  always  supported  social  science 
study  in  theory  and  frequently  ap- 
p>eared  to  avoid  it  in  advising  their 
students.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
project  a  four-year  morale-building 
program  to  see  that  certain  teachers 
or  courses  have  to  be  changed  to 
secure  adequately  American  instruc¬ 


tion  of  the  students.  No  longer  do 
we  say  without  qualification  that 
every  student  should  have  a  course  in 
American  history.  We  now  inquire, 
“What  course  in  American  history 
and  under  what  instructor?”  If  the 
Morale  branch  of  the  United  States 
Army  should  undertake  to  establish 
a  “West  Point  of  Morale”  and  train  a 
number  of  specialists  for  morale  work, 
as  specialists  are  now  trained  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  there 
would  be  good  reason  for  letting  men 
who  had  taught  history,  economics, 
political  science,  and  sociology  at 
West  Point  plan  and  give  the  courses 
in  these  specialties  rather  than  take 
over  courses  now  given  and  instructors 
now  giving  them  in  some  institutions. 

Teachers  of  journalism  have  pro¬ 
tected  professional  students  from 
courses  with  un-American  and  other¬ 
wise  unsatisfactory  emphasis  in  the 
past;  they  enter  the  war  period 
critical  of  the  social  science  courses 
and  insistent  that  these  courses  be 
of  a  properly  appreciative  character 
to  insure  the  affection  of  students  for 
American  institutions  and  principles. 
The  war  is  forcing  an  immediate  and 
substantial  reform  in  this  area  and 
the  professional  students  will  benefit 
as  particular  courses  are  improved. 
Teachers  will  direct  the  students  to 
take  a  broader  range  of  social  science 
work  as  improvements  take  place. 

It  sounds  a  bit  paradoxical  to  say 
that  professional  students  must  now 
be  taught  to  fight  for  freedom  of  the 
press  and  at  the  same  time  be  taught 
not  to  practice  such  a  freedom.  This 
is  not  as  contradictory  and  confusing 
as  it  sounds.  Hie  students  learn  to 
appreciate  freedoms  and  enrich  their 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  freedoms,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  learn  that  they 
must  yield  some  personal  freedom 
temporarily  to  have  a  chance  at  the 
large  and  traditional  freedom  later  on. 
They  learn  to  work  both  in  time  of 
war  and  in  the  time  of  peace  which 
will  follow. 

War  conditions  have  not  destroyed 
the  character  of  journalism  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  United  States  because 
self -censorship  is  exercised  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  and  the  fiduciary 
relationship  is  continued  on  the  high¬ 
est  plane.  The  press  is  not  engaged 
in  doing  things  to  the  people  but  in 
doing  things  for  the  people,  and  the 
distinctive  mark  of  professional  char¬ 
acter  is  maintained.  Just  as  the  doctor 
seeks  to  serve  his  patient,  the  lawyer 
his  client,  the  minister  his  follower, 
so  the  journalist  still  seeks  to  serve 
his  reader — and  by  extension  of  his 
readership  the  whole  people.  The 
welfare  of  the  American  reader  and 
potential  reader  is  still  the  first  con¬ 
cern  of  the  profession  of  journalism. 
Thus,  the  schools  have  the  original 
objective  of  improving  professional 
workers  as  a  major  concern. 

But  the  service  of  journalism  in 
terms  of  the  original  objective  is  less 
than  half  of  the  responsibility  which 
now  falls  upon  teachers  of  journalism 
in  the  professional  schools,  and  the 
training  of  wiser  peacetime  readers 
and  critics  of  the  press  is  no  longer 
the  major  responsibility  of  teachers 
of  journalism  in  junior  colleges  and 
high  schools.  In  addition  to  supply¬ 
ing  the  workers  who  will  take  over 
the  work  of  newspapers  and  special¬ 
ties  which  are  a  part  of  the  civilian 
world  the  schools  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  aid  the  students  who  will  go 
into  the  combat  and  service  units  and 
the  defense  units  of  the  country. 

There  are  thousands  of  new  places 
in  which  persons  schooled  in  the  tasks 
and  thinking  of  journalism  have 
special  work  to  do.  Such  terms  as 
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Intelligence  Division,  Editorial  rw 
Sion,  Morale  Branch,  Federal 
of  Investigation,  Propagan^ 
Relations,  Coordinator  of  W 
tion.  Censorship  Bureau, 
nger  do  Symbol  Research,  Counter  Pr~' 
)n  that  ganda,  Americanism  Committee  jt 
ourse  in  Committee  and  Liaison  Office  i’--' 
inquire,  Service  Organization,  Publicity 
history  rector ,  all  these  and  many  others  c 
If  the  gest  posts  in  which  journalism  e-7 
I  States  uates  with  experience  have  v 
stablish  not  approximated  by  others.  In^ 
train  a  there  is  not  a  unit  of  100  net  ' 
le  work,  which  there  is  not  special  work  b 
led  for  person  with  competence  in  the 
5,  there  of  the  press.  In  some  cases  the  > 
ng  men  make  their  own  jobs,  in  othen  % 
momlcs,  work  is  already  set  up  and  u:> 
logy  at  way.  And  it  is  important;  somet> 
courses  vital.  No  less  a  general  than  Gee* 
an  take  Washington  himself  turned  drej 
tructors  tion  manager  when  he  ordered  Thr~ 
itutions.  Paine’s  propaganda  pieces  readM 
ire  pro-  t^c  men  of  his  combat  army. 


THESE  REMARKS  are  pertinent 

they  indicate  the  range  and  dune' 
ter  of  the  new  era  in  which  proiK. 

sional  students  i 
Schools  Havo  find  their  capacr« 
Task  fo  capabilities  . 

demand.  For  si 
Perform  years,  as  we  .! 

ahead,  nine-tenths 
the  men  graduates  will  enter  sa 
form  of  service.  All  of  these  will  H 
their  learning  useful  during  the  pemi 
they  are  in  service,  whether  t» 
work  full  time  at  journalistic  tasbr 
only  a  fraction  of  the  time.  Tbs 
students  need  the  fundamentals  of  a 
professional  course  as  it  is  now  os- 
ented.  What  they  need  in  addin: 
to  the  fimdamentals  is  simply  an  de- 
tive  or  two  related  to  particular  w 
specialties. 

In  addition  to  the  two  major  > 
sponsibilities  just  reviewed,  sersicti 
the  press  generally  as  in  the  past  a 
service  to  the  combat,  service,  a 
civilian  defense  units  of  the  Unix 
States,  the  professional  schools  hse 
a  third  task  in  the  present  emerger..' 
that  of  rendering  a  substantial  sei^x 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peq>ie: 
shaping  and  keying  morale  to  a  "a 
the  war”  pitch. 

Such  service  calls  for  work  rz 
civic  organizations  and  all  groups  tk 
can  be  reached  by  the  instructed 
but  more  than  that  it  calls  for  spec* 
courses  open  to  general  studes 
which  will  train  a  large  number  s 
college  men  and  women  to  opem 
with  intelligence  among  the  citiies 
Such  semi-professional  studer.; 
armed  with  a  knowledge  of  pmp’ 
ganda,  counter  propaganda, 
morale  building  values  will  be  of » 
greatest  help  to  the  citizens  in  the 
efforts  to  secure  unity,  focus. 
psychological  strength.  Wherpr 
they  go.  and  in  whatever  capaoat 
they  will  have  something  to  contribu 
to  the  building  of  the  mental  aff 
that  includes  us  all.  They  will  be  | 
important  on  the  home  front  as  • 

tVlP 

All  teachers,  in  all  subjects.  haw> 
share  of  resjsonsibilty,  just  as  pat® 
have,  in  telling  students  things 
will  strengthen  and  guide 
morale.  Certain  teachers,  in 
departments,  have  a  special  task  - 
exploring  the  concept  “mwale. 
philosophical  exercise.  But  the  " 
of  projecting  the  propaganda  » 
against  individual  morale  is 
a  problem  for  which  teachen 
journalism  are  fitted. 
ica,  ability  to  do  a  thing  and  the 
for  having  a  thing  done  have  a.»‘ 
entailed  the  responsibility  Mr 
them. 

And  so,  a  disUnctively  Ame.^^ 
institution  finds  its  way  M 
preservation  of  American  insti  u 


ACHIEVEMENT 


From  the  official  notifica' 
lion  sent  to  President  J.  T. 
Mackey:  “The  high  prac¬ 
tical  patriotism  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  is  inspiring  and 
heartening.  Their  record 
will  be  difficult  to  surpass, 
yet  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  every  confidence 
that  it  was  made  only  to 
be  broken!” 


The  2872  Linotype  men  and  women 
are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  award  of 
the  Army-Navy  “E”  Flag  for  “high 
achievement  in  the  production  of  war 
equipment”  made  to  Linotype. 

Toward  the  continuous  flow  of  fight¬ 
ing  equipment— meeting  ever  increas¬ 
ing  Government  demands ;  toward  the 
continuing  needs  of  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  to  carry  on  with  operating  con¬ 
ditions  that  must  inevitably  become 
more  difficult;  for  the  fighting  fronts 
both  abroad  and  at  home;  Linotype’s 
entire  resources,  its  personnel  and  its 
experience  are  gladly  committed. 


Srt  in  Linotvffe  Oranjun  antt  Oranjon  Bi>ld  Seri«$ 


i.N  I  S  A. 


You  Should  See  Evansville  Todayl 


jgVANSVILLE  is  one  of  the  busiest  cities  in  the  Middle  West 
and  the  present  stage  is  only  the  beginning.  Soon  it  will 
be  contributing  heavily  in  the  production  of  parts  and  equip¬ 
ment  essential  to  our  country  in  its  war  effort. 

Keels  already  have  been  laid  in  a  new  shipyard  just  being  com¬ 
pleted  .  .  .  construction  is  nearing  completion  on  an  airplane 
manufacturing  plant  ...  a  new  army  training  camp,  near 


Evansville,  is  ready  for  thousands  of  young  men  . . .  additic 
are  being  built  at  two  major  industrial  plants  ...  45  local 
dustrial  plants  have  completed  or  are  undergoing  conversi 
to  the  production  of  war  material. 


So  goes  the  story  of  "Evansville — Today.”  It  is  conser\ativel! 
estimated  that  Evansville’s  normal  industrial  employment  ivii 
be  tripled  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


